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ALAS! 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Auas for all high hopes and all desires! 
Like leaves in yellow autumn-time they fall. 
Alas for prayers and psalms, and love's pure 
fires ; 
One silence and one darkness ends them all. 


Alas for all mankind —sad, fleeting race! 
Alas, my Love, for you and me alas! 
Some day death holds ws in a close embrace ; 
We, too, like all the rest, from earth must 
pass, P 


Alas! to think we shall forget somes hours 
Whereof the memory like Love’s planet glows— 
Forget them, as the year her withered flowers— 
Forget them, as the sun forgets the rose. 


Our keenest rapture, our most deep despair, 
Our hopes, our dreads, our laughter and our 
tears, 
Shall be no more at all upon the air— 
No more at all through all the endless years. 


We shall be mute beneath the grass and dew— 
We shall be very mute there, in Death’s state— 
And you will ba as I, and I as you— 
Ose sameness shed upon us, and one fate, 





TO THE MEMORY OF PHILIP 
BOURKE MARSTON. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





Rerress the tears that flow— 
God’s love is vast— 

The poet has been called 
To light at last. 


His somber years were filled 
With doubt and grief ; 

The sunshine on his path 
Was strangely brief. 


Ah! memory to him 
Grew all-in-all,— 

His noblest songs contain 
The heart’s rainfall, 


Because there is no bound 
To heavenly love, 

The poet’s robe of rue 
Is white above. 


Because a loyal heart 
Beat in his breast, 

His soul has gained a boon 
More aweet than rest. 


From bis long-famishei eyes 
The night has fled 
And through God’s grace we know 
He is not dead! 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





PEACE NOT HAPPINESS, 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





An inward counselor gave me this behest ; 
** Throw from thee what thou hast, and take a 
quest ; 
Go forth a beggar, and with sweet address 
Meke suit for Happiness.” 


The fervent voice I hastened to obey. 

That which I had in hand I threw away, 

Nor gave it thought, so longed I to possess 
The rare thing Happiness! 


I went a beggar, meek, with craving hand; 


The bosom-prompter cried: ‘Demand! de- 
“mand!” . 
Some laughed, some chid, to see how I did 
press 


My suit for Hapviness. 
* ” 


When life rau low and dear daylight grew late 
I turned me home. At my neglected gate 
A palmer stood. “He waits (methought) to 
bless 
With long-sought Happiness !” 


The palmer stood; through tears he smiled 
on me: 
* Not so, fond beggar, I but save to thee 
What thou didst cast away—nor more, nor 
less : 
Take Peace, not Happiness!” 
GENEva, O, 





LITERARY SECTARIANISM. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





Wuen the French author d’Alembert 
was reading ‘Sir Charles Grandison,” he 
said, ‘‘It is a good thing to draw from 
nature, but one should not bore people 
with it” (La nature est bonne a imiter, 
mais non pas jusqw ad Tennui). This is the 
danger which hangs over the realism now 
in fashion, that either the method or the 
advocacy of the method will begin to tire 
the public a little. When it comes to that, 
there is always a revolt. No reading pub- 
lic likes an excess of any kind of treat- 
ment. Whether idealism chokes it in gas, 
or propriety stiffens it with starch, or 
realism suffocates it with common dust, 
there is equal'y a struggie of resistance. It is 
of no use to say: ‘‘ Behold! this common 





dust is that of which sages and heroes 
and all human beings are alike made”; if 
the public is called upon toinhale too much 
of it there will be a rebellion. Indeed, 
sometimes one wonders if the realistic 
writers do not get a little too much of it 
themselves; and if they do not secretly 
imitate La Fontaine, who went to sleep 
during the performance of his own opera, 
and wondered at the immense patience 
of a Parisian audience. 

There is certainly no need of any literary 
sectarianism in the present discussion as’ 
to the basis of fiction. It was Thoreau, I 
think, rot Emerson, though it might have 
been either, who said that no matter how 
good the definition of poetry, the poet 
would instantly prove it false by 
setting aside all its provisions. The came 
is true of fiction. Reaiism and idealism 
meet; each claims the Russian novels as 
the triumphant vindication of its own 
methods, and in general when a critic likes 
a book he unhesitatingly attributes it to 
that school which he prefers. The men of 
genius themselves touch one another in 
method, without acknowledgingit. Steven- 
son’s ‘* Dr. Jekyll” is a close study of the 
real results that follow where one dallies 
with wrong wishes; and what but the 
power of imagination puts Howells’s charac- 
ters so vividly before us that we discuss 
them and complain of them as if they were 
human beings? Even in attacking a 
fictitious character, you recognize it to have 
been made alive for you; as I have seen 
the rough audiences of a London theater- 
gallery,when the actors were called before 
the curtain, hiss those who had played the 
villains too well. One cannot seriously 
object to the pompous personages of Mlle. 
Scuderi’s interminable novels; they are not 
vivid enough to cali out criticism, whereas 
if you dislike Silas Lapham or Bartley 
Hubbard you can hammer away at them as 
human beings, which indeed they are. It 


is their author’s ideal gift that has made 
them real, 





The moral of literary sectarianism is 


man is not satisfied with a particular em- 
ployment he is free to leave it; but when 
he forbids any one else to take it up he 
becomes an enemy to free labor. Let those 
who dislike either realistic or ideal writing 
simply take their kits and depart, as 
men do who strike ina shoe-shop; but 
why hang about the doors and knock on 
the head anybody who wishes to take up 
the work you have laiddown? The case 
is even stronger as to the workers of the 
brain, for the theory is that men write not 
merely for bread, but because they enjoy 
producing. Because the born philologist 
hates mathematics or the born mathemati- 
cian is bored by biology, is that any rea- 
son why each should not follow the fiber 
in his brain, whatever it is, that leads him 
to his appointed work? It is no better 
when Hawthorne denies Howells or How- 
ells sneers at Hawthorne. Nothing is 
quite so sacred in intellect as the right of 
each to fol'ow his own leadings; and often 
in literature,as in science,good comes from 
the most unexpected directions, just as 
the satellites of Jupiter were studied for 
years before it was found out that they 
were to afford means of solving some of 
the most important astronomica! problems 
and making commerce and navigation 
much safer. 

Few persons will actually own to sectari- 
anism, whether theological or literary. 
Few will emulate the frankness of a woman 
of strong character whom I once knew, 
and who used to say of herself that she was 
an unworthy but very bigoted Catholic. 
People seldom say that it is morally 
wrong to write in a style they do not enjoy, 
but they think it enough to say that the 
style is an anachronism, like knee- breeches. 
But if an author’s method is an anachro- 
nism, his bookseller’s account wi!l be sure 
to make him aware of it, so that the critics 
may spare their pains; and if he still per- 
sists, it is pretty evident that he is writing 
scmething which he enjoys, and it is better 
to let him alone. After all, an anachro- 
nism is only a good thing born out of time; 
and there is a chance that it may prove to 
be the first wave of a new tide, instead of 
the last aimless plash of an old one. 
‘There are errois which we should treat 
with respect,” said Coleridge (I quote from 
memory), ‘*so long as it is possible that 
they may be the refraction of some greut 
truth not yet appeared above the horizon.” 
When Emerson began to write his ‘‘ Nat- 
ure” and eariy poems, it seemed like a 
step back to the English seventeenth- 
century authors, but it turned out to be an 
incoming tide. When Thoreau carried up 
to his attic in Concord the 700 unsold cop- 
ies (out of 900) of his first book, his work 
seemed a hopeless anachronism; but when 
only two volumes of a man’s writings ap- 
pears during his lifetime, and six more are 
called for after his death, as in case of 
Thoreau, it looks as if the anachronism 
were somewhere else. 

What we demand of a man of genius is 
to do his own work, as Nature impels; his 
criticisms on the work of others are wholly 
subordinate to this, and are commonly less 
well done. It isin the perfection and pre- 
cision of the instantaneous line, Ruskin 
says, that the claim to immortality is made 
andit is of secondary importance what the 
artist thinks of the lines drawn by his 
peighbors. It is curious that while relig- 
ious sectarianism wanes, the literary type 
seems just now to be growing. In the last 


NUMBER 1997, 





could appreciate one another. When Jane 


Austen was laying the foundation of Eng- 
lish realism—carrying it to such perfection 
that she could paint in any family three 
sisters, all commonplace and in themselves 
tiresome, yet so individualized by her that 
we should know, if we met them on the top 
of an Egyptian pyramid, which was Char- 
lotte and which was Emily.—Scott was able 
fully to recognize her genius, though so 
unlike hisown. ‘‘Tbe big bow-wow,” he 
said, ‘I can do myself like any one else, but 
the exquisite touch which renders common- 
place things and characters interesting . . . 
is denied to me.” She, on the other hand, 
could write to a young author whose works 
she had been charged with pilfering: 
** What could I do with your manly, vigor- 
ous sketches, so full of life and spirit? 
How couldl possibly join them on to a 
little bit of ivory, two inches wide, on 
which I work with a brush so fine as to 
produce little effect after much labor?” 
Those who could write thus were unsecta- 
tian, andis not this, after all, the larger 
way? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mase. 


ENGLISH NOTES, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








A sense of humor in high places is not 
I suppose to be looked for; otherwise the 
complaints from Osborne that the firing of 
guns at Spithead interferes with the com- 
fort of the Court would be cherished by the 
royal circle as one of the best jokes on 
record. Of course the representation has 
been attended to; it has been proved that 
“the wind was within the prescribed 
points of the compass” (though, indeed, if it 
had not one hardly sees how one would 
have remedied it), and that ‘‘the charge of 
powder was not greater than that ordina- 
rily used in practice.” The fault seems to 
lie with the fog “during which sounds 
travel more rapidly” (with the view no 
doubt of getting out of it), and instruc. 
tions have been issued to prevent the pos- 
sibility of further annoyance to the royal 
ears under similar circumstances. But 
the anomaly of such a complaint proceed- 
ing from such a source is surely beyond 
measure charming. Why, I suppose once 
a fortnight at the very least every part of 
this metropolis adjacent to St. James’s Park 
is shaken to its foundations because some 
baby or another is born, allied to the reign. 
ing family. Thomas Hood compares the 
cry of a female infant of large property to 
the roar of a 50,000 pounder: ‘‘It shook 
the next heir,” he says, ‘‘In his library 
chair, And made him cry ‘Confound her’! ” 
But when anybody of royal blood, how. 
ever remote, is born, the cannon does ac- 
tually announce it, and those inits neigh- 
borhood are apt to wish that this new 
cousin of our gracions Queen’s was alittle 
further ‘‘removed,” so as to meke such 
homage unnecessary. For majesty to ex- 
press objections to firing guns is as though 
a leather merchant should object to the 
creaking of boots; but, since it is so, I 
hope that more consideration will now be 
felt for theloyal citizens of London (where 
there is a good deal of fog) and that royal 
salutes (which, afterall, are a wasteful and 
barbarous custom) will be discontinued. 
Some people cannot help writing funny 
letters. however much they may be to their 
disadvantage, and from a very mistaken 
notion of economy, they often write them 








very much like-the moral of strikes ; if 


century, novelists of wholly different guilds 





on post-cards. They then pass out of the 
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region of ‘‘privileged communications,” 
and produce capital actions for libel. In 
most cases their intention is malignant, 
but the following example is noteworthy 
as showing what avery serious matter @ 
dull man may take fora joke, and how 
much pain may be inflicted by the folly of 
the fool. An unfortunite person became 
bankrupt, and left England for ten years; 
he felt his commercial disgrace (which does 
not seem to have had anything fraudulent 
about it) most keenly; this amused a friend 
of his very much, who, on the other’s re- 
turn to his native land, addressed him the 
following greeting ona post-card: ‘* Ex- 
cuse an old friend mentioning to you 
(merely to put you on your guard) that you 
are being watched by thepolice.” Imagine 
the effects of a joke of this sort played upon 
a man endeavoring to retrieve a misfortune. 
Yet the perpetrator seems really to have 
meant no more harm than the idiots who 
blind bridegrooms with rics at weddings 
**for luck,” or point guns at people’s heads 
and shoot them ‘‘ for fun.” 

Mr. Bumble used to think that the cause 
of insubordination among paupers was 
their occasional, however scanty, indulgence 
in meat; the Board of Guardians at Brix- 
worth seems to attribute it to exciting 
literature. Itis not that the inmates of 
the workhouse are given to the reading cf 
romances, but sometimes they get a news- 
paper. This is bad. The Salvationists 
have requested permission to distribute 
their War Ory gratis, but the guardians 
argue (and they have got the best of the 
argument) that if this was granted they 
would have to admit ‘‘other literature” 
(which would, of course, be fatal). More- 
over they held that the War Cry would be 
‘too exciting and calculated to disturb” 
the pauper mind. Gracious goodness! 
One would think the War Cry was really 
described by its title, and resembled ** The 
Scalp Hunters.” Poor paupers! Poor 
guardians! As Stephen Blackpool (in 
‘* Hard Times’’) used to say: *‘’Tis just a 
muddle a’together.” 

The genius of the great German nation is 
like the elephant which draws the cannon 
and picks up the pin with equal facility. 
A patient Teuton bas been counting the 
hairs on the heads of his fellow-countrymen. 
Of the red variety he has found 90,000, of 
the black 103,000, of the brown 109,000, 
and of the blonde 140,000. The heads of 
heir were, of course, of the same hight; 
but he does not tell us of what age. If he 
had selected his heads at a late period his 
work would have been lighter. I kaow an 
old fogy at the club who has exactly five 
hairs, and another who has seven. They 
are both blondes. There is a charitable 
notion that men never take off their hats at 
a club, because so many of them are mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, where men 
sit with covered heads, and that these have 
set the fashion to the rest. That is all 
rubbish; it is because they are bald. At 
least half of them brush their hair without 
removing their hats, which is conclusive. 

The sun, it appears from recent scientific 
investigations, is cooling, and, in course of 
time, there will be “first shrinkage,” and 
then an absolute coldness between that lu- 
minary and ourselves. The sun seems to have 
gone on its way for twenty million years or 
so wilhout being much looked after by the 
philosophers of our planet, but now they 
have taken him in hand. He no longer 
comes forth like a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, rejoicing to run his course, but 
rather like an old gentleman who has mar- 
ried a young wife, and regrets the circum- 
stance. He has lost his youthful fire. In 
only ten million more years it will be all 
over with him, and our descendants will be 
wondering what those rapturous allusions 
to him in the poets are all about. Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson and the Committee of the 
- Royal Institution are very much concerned 
about this, though, as its lectures are al- 
most always delivered by gas-light, this 
alarm would seem to be unnecessary. 
Moreover, though to people who deal with 
quadrillions ten millions of years may seem 
like a Saturday to Monday’s holiday in the 
eyes of a lawyer who is used to a long va- 
cation, it is really a good long while. 
What, however, renders us Londoners al- 
most indifferent to the news of this threat- 
ened estrangement is, that we have long 
learned to do without King Sol, who visits 





us now not much more often than Queen 
Victoria. Half the winter is passed in fog, 
during which, if he is seen at all, he is of 
an angry red, indeed, but not one half- 
pennyworth of use to us in the way of 
light and heat. Of course it will be hard 
to part with such an old friend forever, 
but we have nothing to reproach ourselves 
within this matter, and, thanks to the 
electric light, we shall, doubtless, get on 
tolerably well without him. 

There is just now quite a rage for 
‘* Russian realistic novels,” As there is 
no imagination in Russians to speak of, 
the term ‘realistic’ may be considered 
superfluous, like the word ‘ practical” in 
the advertisements of the ‘practical 
trouser makers”; and, indeed, they are 
real enough if reality is detail. I don’t 
wish to make bad blood between two great 
nations, but it seems to me that but for 
Zola there would be fewer Russian novel- 
ists; they are not so nasty as he is, but 
they have the same tendency to go into 
particulars where most people are content 
to generalize; vice seems to have an at- 
traction for them for its own sake, as pork 
has for the Jew, not for the satisfaction 
that it affords him, but because it’s wicked 
to eatit. Iam old enough not to believe 
in reviews, and yet the following extract 
in a literery organ, the other day, seduced 
me to purchase one of those hyperborean 
romances: ‘‘The most moving of all 
modern novels; this may sound extrava- 
gant praise to those who have not read 
this work; but to those who have it will 
appear rather under the mark than other- 
wise.” Will it? I invested six shillings, 
upon the faith of this advertisement, in 
Fedor Dostoievsky’s ‘‘ Crime and Punish- 
ment,” and I want my money back from 
somebody. With all due allowance for 
the difficulty an English reader must 
always have in interesting himself in a 
hero who is unpronounceable, and a hero- 
ine whose name is in too many syllables, 
it isa very tedious book. There is a cer- 
tain power, but it is the animal strength 
of the rough; and there is a passion, but 
it is that of the wild-cat, quite as savage 
as it is amatory; while the whole at- 
mosphere of the book is sordid and un- 
wholesome. The hero murders one old 
woman for her money, and another for 
inopportunely making her appearance 
while he is doing it, but he has a “high. 
toned” affection for a young woman of 
bad character, and having expiated their 
sins together in Siberia, they live happily 
ever afterward. It is not, as may be gath- 
ered, a domestic novel, but it contrives to 
be quite as dull as though it were. 

Again that delightful story has cropped 
up of ‘‘ our leading novelists” being about 
to lay a jubilee volume at the feet of the 
Queen, only instead of half a dozen novels, 
written by the most popular writers, there 
are to be half a hundred novelettes by as 
many authors. lt is delightful to think of 
this little army of fictionists diligently cud 
geling their brains by day for subjects be- 
fitting the royaleye, and dreaming of or- 
ders of merit by night. Itis probable the 
scheme will end, Lowever, in the enterpris- 
ing proprietor of the Penny Keepsake bind- 
ing his fifty weeks’ installment of fiction to- 
gether, and issuing it asa loyal offering (at 
4s. and 2d.) to the public at large, 


It is very significant, and well worth the 
attention of the legislature, that while all 
other crimes have sensibly diminished that 
of cruelty, so mawkishly dealt with, and so 
easily compounded for by a fine, is on the 
increase. In Ireland, indeed, it is not pun- 
ished at all. ‘‘ The finest peasantry in the 
world,” who are also the most cruel and 
cowardly, are permitted to torture dumb 
animals wilhout even so much as a remon- 
strance. At Carrick-on-Suir last week the 
tails of forty bullocks were cut off in a sin- 
gle night. Not one word is said about it, 
nor will be said, except, perhaps, by Mr. 
Davitt, who of all his countrymen, alone 
has had the courage to denounce these dev- 
iltries. Let us ‘* hold out the olive branch” 
by all means, yet when honest men read of 
such brutalities they are moved to add, 
**but don’t let us forget the cat-o’-nine 
tails.” 

A few weeks ago I ventured to suggest, 
in a moment of unaccustomed hilarity, that 
it would be quite possible fur the survivor, 
in a double attempt at suicide, to be sen- 


‘pence 





tenced ¢o the very death he coveted; now, 
this has absolutely been done. Of all the 
queer drolleries of Father Antick the Law, 
this issurely the drollest. Every one re- 
members Dickens’s Alderman, who had 
made up his mind to ‘‘put down suicide”— 
but Dickens is thought to be a caricatur- 
ist. The jury (twelve unconscious humor- 
ists) recommended the prisoner. to mercy; 
and the Judge “hastened to say” that he 
thoroughly agreed with their recommend- 
ation. 

‘* What have you done with your mon- 
ey?” is a question very often put, and 
much more easy to ask thanto answer; but 
never was it found so difficult asin the case 
of a certain newspaper vendor recently 
found in the lake in St. James’s Park; he 
was half drowned and entirely drunk, and 
on being brought to himself acknowledged 
that the loss of his money had caused him 
to seek a watery grave. ‘If I could only 
have known what had become of it,” he pa- 
thetically murmured, ‘‘I should not have 
taken on so.” Most people do know, 
though they may not like to say, but this 
poor fellow knew no‘hing about it. His 
riches, such as they were—four and six 
halfpenny—seemed literally to 
‘thave made to themselves wings”; like ‘‘the 
snow-flakes on the river,” they had fled— 
but not ‘*forever.” As he was still suifer- 
ing from inebriety an emetic was adminis- 
tered, whereupon the whole of his proper- 
ty—the six coins—to his immense amaze- 
ment made its reappearance. He had 
swaliowed his fortune without knowing it, 
an occurrence which certaialy disproves the 
statement that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

Sir Crichton Browne has been discussing 
before the members of the National Health 
Society the question of national beauty, 
and hesitatingly gives tthe palm for femi- 
nine loveliness to the;West End,of London. 
So far the fashionable world has cause for 
self-satisfaction, but unfortunately for it 
Sir Crichton went on to say that ‘‘ more 
real beauty is to be found cleaning the door- 
steps in the morning than in the drawing- 
rooms in the evening.” This is a feather, 
indeed (though they are forbidden to wear 
such a thing),in the cap of our servant girls. 
I don’t fora moment deny the statement, 
but I should like to know how Sir Crichton 
collected his facts. As some persons “rise 
early in the morning,” we are told, ‘* to 
follow strong drinks,” so this gallant 
knight must have got up somewhat prema- 
turely to study the subject of female 
loveliness; even then, however, I don’t see 
how he could have studied the counte- 
paces of the fair ones in question. The 
Hebes of our doorsteps don't clean them 
with their backs to the door. It may he 
though, as Mr. Austin tells us in his poem 
on Lord Iddesleigh, 

The line of moral beauty’s not a curve,” 
that it is different with physical beauty; 
otherwise the grounds of Sir Crichton’s 
verdict are inexplicable. 

In France the log-relling system in lit- 
erature seems to be tittle understood. 
Every journalist says what he likes of an 
author (and wiat an author does not like), 
and takes the consequences, which are 
swordsand pistols. A very offensive scribe, 
of the cho de Paris, has been called out 
by M. Maizerot, the novelist, and I am 
glad to say ‘‘pinked” in the right wrist, 
his writing wrist. This_is as it should be. 

Lonrpon, ENGLAND. 

THE COMMON CHURCH SERVICE 
FOR ENGLISH LUTHERANS IN AMERICA. 








BY REY. F. W. CONRAD, D.D., 
EpITOR OF THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER. 


At the time of the Reformation, Germany 
was divided into cities and states ecclesias- 
tically independent of each other, and the 
princes or rulers of each provided a liturgy 
for the regulation of public worship in the 
churches of their respective dominions. 


It thus occurred that liturgies were multi- 


plied, and much diversity existed in the 
orders of service introduced into the Evan- 
gelical Churches. 

This state of nonconformity was the 
legitimate outgrowth of the principle of 
freedom in worship maintained by Luther, 
which, notwithstanding his solemn warn- 
ings against its perversion, and his em- 
phatic testimony to the desirableness of a 





uniform church service in all the congre- 
gations of a country, was carried to an un- 
warranted extreme. The same abuse of 
liberty in worship, and disregard of the 
importance of uniformity in ghurch services 
in Germany, have produced the same va- 
riety and indifference to uniformity in wor- 
ship in the Lutheran Churches of America, 

The Pennsylvania Synod at its first meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in 1748, adopted a 
German liturgy in manuscript, which was 
first published in 1786, and revised in 1818 and 
in 1842. The order of service first adopted 
remained the same, with little or no vari- 
ation, for more than a century. Its parts 
were as follows: 1, Hymn; 2, Confession, 
with the Kyrie; 3, Salutation; 4, Prayer; 
5, Epistle; 6, Hymn; 7, Sermon; 8, Prayer 
or Litany; 9, Benediction; 10, Doxology. 

The New York Ministerium adopted an 
English Lutheran liturgy in 1824. The 
General Synod published its first liturgy in 
1832, and having translated the Pennsy]- 
vania Synod’s liturgy of 1842, adopted it 
in 1848. About the same time, the Synod 
of South Carolina also published a liturgy. 
The order of worship in the English liturgies 
just mentioned, was identical with that of 
the liturgies of the Pennsylvania Syncd as 
given above, except the Salutation which 
was omitted. 

In 1848, a pastor belonging to the Gener- 
al Synod compiled the Morning Service 
contained in its Book of Worship, which 
was introduced into a number of congrega- 
tions. It was reported by him to the Gen- 
eral Synod, at Harrisburg, in 1868, and 
adopted at Washington in 1869. Its order 
was as follows: 

1. The Introit with the Gloria Patri; 2, 
Confession with the Kyrie; 3, Creed; 4, 
Gloria in Excelsis; 5, Reading of the Scrip- 
tures; 6, Hymn; 7, Prayer; 8, Hymn; 9, 
Sermon; 10, Lord’s Prayer; 11, Hymn; 12, 
Benediction. 

In 1855 the Pennsylvania Synod ad pied 
a German liturgy, which it revised and 
published in English in 1860, with a full 
responsive order of service. In 1868, that 
Synod published a Church Book, which 
was adopted by the General Council and 
subsequently subjected to a thorough re- 
vision. Its order of service contained the 
following parts with their appropriate re- 
sponses: 

1. Opening Sentence; 2, Confession wiih 
the Declaration of Pardon; 3, The Introit 
with the Gloria Patri; 4, The Kyte; 5, 
Gloria in Excelsis; 6, Salutation; 7, Col- 
lect; 8, Epistle; 9, Gospel, 10, Creed; 11. 
Sermon with the Votuwm; 12, General and 
Lord’s Prayer; 18, Hymn; 14, Benedic, 
tion. 

The Genera] Synod (South) published a 
Book of Worship in 1869, the service of 
which is as follows: 1, The Introit with 
the Gloria Patri; 2, Confession with the 
Kyrie and Declaration of Pardon; 3, Gloria 
in Excelsis; 4, Creed; 5, Reading of the 
Scriptures; 6, The Decalogue; 7, Prayer; 
8, Hymn; 9, Sermon; 10, Lord’s Prayer; 
11, Hymn; 12, Benediction. 

The Synodical Conference, the Iowa 
Synod, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and at least 
a dozen independent German synods, have 
either prepared or introduced liturgies 
whose orders of worship differ more or less 
from each other. All these liturgies ex- 
cept one, and numbering at least thirty, 
have been gotten up in America in less 
than a century, to say nothing of indi- 
vidual liturgies, translations and revisions, 
involving various other changes in conduct- 
ing public worship. 

It thus appears that there are no two 
General Lutheran Bodies, nor two Inde- 
pendent Lutheran Synods in this country, 
that adopt the same liturgy, whose congre- 
gations follow the same order of worship, 
or whose pastors perform ministerial acts 
in the same manner. 

The inconveniences, disadvantages and 
losses resulting from this abnormal state 
of things has become so manifest that a 
movement was inaugurated, about eleven 
years ago, to provide a Commen Church 
Service for all the English-speaking Lu- 
therans in this country, the history of whose 
origin, progress and success, the writer 
proposes to present to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

At the meeting of the General Synod 
Soutls, held at Stawnton, Va., in the spring 
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of 1876, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

** Resolved, That with a view to promote uni- 
formity in worship and strengthen the bonds of 
unity throughout all our churches, the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Book of Worship 
be instructed to confer with the Lutheran Gen- 
eral Synod of the United States, and with the 
Lutheran General Council in America, in regard 
to the feasibility of adopting but one book con- 
taining the same hymns and the same order of 
service and liturgic forms to be used in all the 
English-:peaking Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
in the United States.” 


Io response to this overture the General 
Council, at its meeting at Zanesville, Ohio, 
in October, 1879, adopted the following: 


*¢ Resolved, That the General Council consents 
to the co-operation in the preparation of an Or- 
der of Service for the use of Evangelical Lutheran 
congregations (as proposed by the General 
Synod South) provided that the rule which shall 
decide all questions arising in its preparation 
shall be: The common consent of the pure Lu- 
theran Liturgies of the sixteenth century, and 
when there is not an entire agreement among 
them, the consent of the largest number of those 
of the greatest weight. 

** Resolved, That the Committee on Church 
Books be authorized to a:t for the General 
Council. 

** Resolved, That the committee is authorized 
to submit for the consideration of the Council 
apy changes in the Church Booker, now set forth 
for use, which may be deemed necessary to 
make them conform more perfectly to the above 
rule.” 

The General Synod North, at its meet- 
ing held in Springfield, O., in 1883, re- 
sponded as follows: 


* Resolved, That we hail as one of the most 
auspicious outlooks of our Church in America, 
the prospect of securing a ‘Common Service 
for all English-speaking Lutherans.’ And that, 
believing such a service to be feasible upon a 
generic and well-defined basis of the ‘Common 
consent of the pure Lu' heran Liturgies of the six- 
teenth century,’ we hereby declare our readiness 
to labor to this end, and to unite with the Gen- 
eral Synod South, and the General Council in 
apy judicious movement to accomplish it.” 

In pursuance of this action, the liturgical 
committees, appointed by the three bodies, 
met separately for conference, at different 
times and places. In the spring of 1844, the 
chairmen* of the three committees met in 
Coarleston, 8. C., and after a candid com- 
parison of views, they agreed upon certain 
recognized Lutheran liturgical principles, 
selected the parts, and determined the 


arrangement of a Common Caurch Service. 


A joint meeting of the liturgical com- 
mittees was next held in Philadelphia, 
where, after a fraternal conference, char- 
acterized by courtesy aud moderation, a 
careful examination was made of the 
orders of worship contained in the best 
liturgies of the Lutheran Church in the 
sixteenth century, anc a Common Church 
Service adopted with great cordiality and 
unanimity. Its preparation for presenta- 
tion to the bodies represented was in- 
trusted to the chairmen of their respective 
liturgical committees. It was submitted 
to the General Synod North, at Harrisburg, 
in the spring of 1885, to the General Coun- 
cil in Philadelphia, in the fall of the same 
year, and to the General Synod South, at 
Roanoke, Va., in June, 1886, and after due 
consideration and discussion it was unani- 
mously adopted by each body, and their 
committees instructed to prepare it for 
publication and use in their congregations. 
THE OOMMON OHUROH SERVICE. 

1, The opening Sentence, followed by 
the Confession of Sian with the Declaration 
of Pardon; 2, Introit, with the Gloria Patri; 
8, Kyrie; 4, Gloria in Ezcelsis, or Hymn; 
5, Salutation; 6, Collect; 7, Epistle with 
Alleluia or Hymn; 8, Gospel; 9, Creed; 
10, Hymn; 11, Sermon; 12, General or 
Lord’s Prayer; 13, Hymn; 14, Benedic- 
tion. 

The joint committee also prepared and 
adopted a Common Communion and Even- 
ing Service, but the limits of this article 
constrain the writer to confine himself to 
the Morning Service. 

This was, however, not the first move- 
ment to provide a uniform liturgy, anda 
common order of worship for the Lutheran 
Churches in this country. In 1839, a com- 





* Dr. B, M. Schmucker, of Pennsylvania, was 
chairman of the liturgical committee of the General 
Council; the Rev. G. U. Wenner, of New York» 
of that of the General Synod North, and the 
Rev. E, T. Horn, of South Carolina, of that of the 
General Synod South, 





mittee was appointed by the Pennsylvania 
Synod, at Allentown, ‘‘ to improve and en- 
large its liturgy of 1818, andthe other Lu- 
theran synods were invited to co-operate 
in the work of providing a uniform liturgy 
for all the churches.” The General Synod 
and the Eastern District of the joint Synod 
of Ohio took action approving of the prep- 
aration of a common liturgy, and pledged 
their co-operation in the accomplishment 
of the work. Theresult was the adoption 
by the Pennsylvania Synod of its German 
liturgy of 1842. And this was the liturgy, 
which, as stated above, the General Synod 
translated and adopted in the interest of 
uniformity in worship in 1848, just one 
hundred years after the first Lutheran lit- 
urgy was adopted in this country. 

Although the number of Lutheraa litur- 
gies in America is large, and the differ- 
ences in their minor parts considerable, a 
careful examination of the principal parts 
contained in each will show that there ex- 
ists, nevertheless, a general agreement be- 
tween them, furnishing the basis for a gen- 
eral consensus as a wise, expedient, and 
safe directory in compiling a Common 
Lutheran Church Service. Accordingly, 
the General Council and the General Synods 
North and South agreed upon the general 
consensus given above, for the government 
of their committees. 

The reasons which led to the adoption 
of this rule are the following: 

1. The sixteenth century was the period 
in which the Lutheran Church was organ- 
ized and her doctrines formulated, the 
parts of her Church Service selected, and 
the principles of her government deter- 
mined. And her symbolical writers, theo- 
logians and liturgists of that period were 
distinguished by their piety, learning and 
ability. 

2. The Lutheran Church has provided 
such a number of superior liturgies that 
neither wisdom nor self-respect will allow 
her to look beyond her own liturgical 
treasures for models in preparing either an 
English Common Church Service, Liturgy, 
or Church Book. 

8. The history of worship in the Lutheran 
Church, both in Europe and America, 
shows that unless such a rule as makes the 
general consensus an authoritative directory 
be adopted, individual tastes, experience 
and preferences would render a cordial 
and perfect agreement on all points unat- 
tainable, and prevent the preparation and 
adoption of a Common Church Service. 
The only hope of securing at last ‘‘aconsum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished” was found 
in an honest application by the committees 
of the rule submitted for their government, 
a hearty adoption of their work by the gen- 
eral bodies represented by them, to be fol 
fowed by a loyal acceptance and practical 
test of the Common Church Service by all 
English-speaking Lutheran congregations 
in America. 


The views and liturgical principles set 
forth by Luther in his orders of worship 
have exerted the same formative influence 
on the orders of the Lutheran Church in 
America which they didin Europe. Dur- 
ing the first hundred years, from 1748 to 
1848, the Lutheran Church Service was 
modeled after that of Luther’s German Mass, 
and was very short andsimple. Under the 
extreme Puritanic non-liturgical tendency, 
so prevalent in the worship of the English 
churches of other denominations in this 
country, the Church Service contained in 
her liturgies was gradually given up by the 
majority of the Lutheran congregations, 
and public worship conducted in them in a 
purely extemporaneous manner. This un- 
Lutheran extreme in worship, as might be 
expected, brought about in due time a reac- 
tion whose origin may be dated back to 
1848, the beginning of the second century 
of the liturgical history of the Lutheran 
Church in America, resulting in the prepa- 
ration of orders of worship in the Books of 
Worship of the General Synods North and 
South, and of the Church Book of the Gen- 
eral Council, all of which are modeled after 
Luther’s Formula Misse, whose principal 
parts, with a few additions, are all contained 
in the order of worship found in the best 
Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century, 
and whose general consensus was accepted 
as the basis of the Common Church Serv- 
ice for all English-speaking Lutherans io 
America, 





Nor does the Lutheran Church in this 
country stand alone in discovering the mis- 
take she made by abandoning her conserv- 
ative historic church service, and in restor- 
ing it to its legitimate position in the chan- 
cels of her churches. The same thing has 
taken place in the Presbyterian, Dutch and 
German Reformed Churches in this coun- 
try, sprung from the Presbyterian Church 
of Great Britain, and the Reformed 
Churches of Holland and Switzerland, 
whose mcde of conducting public worship 
was liturgical; they also gave up their own 
liturgical and adopted the non-liturgical 
mode of worship prevailing among the 
Congregationalists. The manifest defects 
of extemporaneous worship, and the study 
of the cultus of their respective churches, 
have produced the conviction in the minds 
of many distinguished Presbyterian and 
Reformed divines and laymen, that this 
departure from the manner in whieh their 
trans-Atlantic fathers worshiped was an 
error, and a movement was begun more 
than a quarter of acentury ago, designed 
to revive the use of liturgical forms in con- 
nection with free prayer in the public wor- 
ship of their sanctuaries. This change of 
opinion found expression in the revision of 
their liturgies, the improvement of their 
orders of worship, and the introduction 
into many of their congregations of a 
church service containing most, if not ail 
the parts contained in Luther's Formula 
Missa. 

Nor was this reaction in public worship 
confined to the liturgical denominations 
just mentioned, but extended also to the 
Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
denominations, and not a few of the pastors 
and laymen belonging to them have be- 
come dissatisfied with their order of church 
service, and the glaring deficiencies and un- 
edifying character of purely extemporane- 
ous worship. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in their pulpits, reviews and church 
papers, by some of their ablest divines, 
through which prejudice has been re- 
moved and a healthier state of religious 
opinion on the subject disseminated among 
them. Asa consequence, responsive read- 
ings of the Psalms and other portions of 
Scripture, the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in concert, 
the singing of the Gloria Patri and cf the 
Gloria in Haxcelsis, have been introduced 
into many of their churches with satisfac- 
tory results. From all of which it is evi- 
dent that Luther, as the Reformer of Wor- 
ship in Europe in the sixteenth century, is 
exerting ano less potent influence in the 
improvement of public worship in America 
in the nineteenth century. 





A COLLEGE PROBLEM, 
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Here is a boy, fourteen years of age, 
ingenuous, gifted, industrious, but poor. 
He has finished his course at the public 
school. He longs for a liberal education. 
His parents consent to give him his time. 
He is willing to devote three years to prep- 
aration, and four years to the college 
curriculum. But how much money will 
all this require? At one of the smaller 
academies and colleges, at the lowest rates, 
$1,400, at the average rates, $2,100; at one 
of the largest academies and colleges, at 
the lowest rates, $2,100, at the average 
rates, $2,800. Now it is matter of common 
declamation, that such an education is 
within the reach of every enterprising 
youth. Any man, however, who has had 
to make his own way in the world remem. 
bers what a bard struggle it was to accumu- 
late bis first $1,000. Such a one will 
readily realize how big a sum even the 
$1,400, the smallest amount specified, must 
seem to the lad. 

More of these cases than usual have 
been brought to the writer’s notice within 
the year, and his inability to open the way 
in many instances, has deepened an already 
painful interest in the question of lessen- 
ing college expenses. During this period, 
in THe INDEPENDENT and other religious 
papers, valuable suggestions on the subject 
have been made by editors and cortributors. 
Ideas so forcibly presented do not need 
repetition. Therefore let this article con- 
fine itself to three hitherto yonoticed 
particulars. 





1. The colleges themselves are open to 
criticism. By confining their work to 
their appropriate sphere, they might some- 
what diminish the cost of instruction. 
They are in too great haste to become uni- 
versities. This leads them to multiply 
elective and post-graduate courses extrava- 
gantly. The supply exceeds a healthy de- 
mand, and term bills are increased to cover 
the increased expense of tuition. College 
authorities censure, and justly censure, the 
ambition of academies and high schools, 
to perform college functions; yet they 
are often blameworthy themselves, for be- 
coming dissatisfied with their legitimate 
office and aspiring to the larger mission of 
the university. The republic, however, 
needs many colleges and but few universi- 
ties. The latter should be a gradual 
growth out of the former. Dr. McCosh 
has shown his Scotch common sense, in the 
wholesome check which he has put upon 
the university eagerness at Princeton, 
until now the resources of the institution 
are ample for broader foundations. Yale 
has set a noble example, in being content 
to call herself a college, till the name is too 
small for the reality. This university craze 
which possesses our younger institutions, 
affects the general scale of expenses and, 
especially, the rates of tuition. If our col- 
leges would be content to confine them- 
selves to their proper sphere, it would 
bring some relief to students in strait- 
ened circumstances. 

2. The dormitory system might be so 
managed as to give more help to the indi- 
gent, without undermining their manhood. 
Itis the fashion to erect memorial halls 
containing rooms for undergraduates. 
There is in wealthy. men a laudable pride, 
which makes them more ready to set apart 
large sums for this purpose than for any 
other. But, in the majority of cases, you 
may notice one lamentatle oversight. The 
whole donation is spent on an imposing 
edifice. No provision is made for furni- 
ture, fuel, janitor service, insurance and 
repairs. Neither the poor student nor the 
poor college treasury can afford to bear 
this cost. And so a compromise is sought. 
The young man i3 expected to put in the 
furniture. This must accord with the 
style of the building. The tendency is, to 
shut the poorer students out of the finer 
dormitories. “High room-rent also must 
be charged to cover fuel andservice. This 
completes the exclusion of the class in 
question. For its part, the college carries 
inaurance and repairs, and this tempts toan 
increase of the rate of tuitien, to balance 
accounts. The pressure bears upon both 
undergraduate and institution. The result 
too often is, that rich students who need 
no help, are the only ones who get sub- 
stantial benefit from the costliest dormito- 
ries. There is a better way. Suppose 
that a benevolent man has $100,000 to 
consecrate to this purpose. Instead of 
spending the whole sum upon the building, 
let him devote $80,000 to the structure and 
the heavier furniture; let $20,000 be a spe- 
cial trust fund, the interest of which shall 
be used for insurance, repairs, heat and 
service. The reserve might be less, by 
making the edifice fire-proof and tbus 
saviog insurance. Then let the donorspec- 
ify a very low rate for room rent, and stip- 
ulate that preference in occupation shall 
be given to young men in moderate circum- 
stances. This would greatly reduce the 
cost of lodging, which is one of the largest 
necessary items in the student’s expenses. 

8. Most important of all is the question of 
board. Is it not strange that our practical 
benevolent men give so much of their 
money to found dormitories, libraries and 
chapels, and show no disposition to estab- 
lish memorial boarding-halls? Such a hall, 
properly managed, would do more than 
anythihg else to lessen the necessary ex- 
penses of a college course. Like the dormi- 
tory already described, it should be built 
and equipped, with a reserve fund large 
enough to cover furviture, fuel, insurance 
and repairs, so that there need be no drain 
upon the treasury. The students should 
pay only what it costs to buy, cook, and 
put upon the table an abundance of plain 
but excellent food. The table service 
proper might be performed in rotation, or 
by such of the number as would be glad to 
discharge all that duty for their meals. 
The cost of board, in a ball thus equipped 
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and endowed, could be kept within $2 a 
week—board as good as that of the families 
of the faculty in the same institution. The 
writer has experimental] knowledge of that 
which he affirms. 

Such a building would lack those literary 
and religious associations whieh gather 
around libraries and chapels. _ But, in this 
case also, the ruling principle would be 
the advancement of Christian learning. 
Moreover, esthetic and artistic elements 
might be freely introduced, to remove 
gress and carnal restaurant suggestions. 
Architecture, sculpture and painting do 
not disdain to give their aid. Let any one 
who doubts that the eating-house idea may 
be thus trunsfigured visit Harvard Memorial 
Hall. 

In this new way wealth may rear monu- 
ments of beauty in the service of benevo- 
lence. 

ee ee 
CHRIST’S TESTIMONY TO HIM- 
SELF. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR. D.D. 








Tue Jews—some of them from motives 
of hostility, and others with a desire to 
know the truth—several times during the 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, raised the 
question, as they had previously done in 
respect to John the Baptist, whether he 
was the Messiah, the Christ so often men- 
tioned by the prophets, and so long ex- 
pected by the Jewish people. His general 
answer to this question, in the affirmative, 
we have in these words: ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testi- 
fy of me.” 

There is no doubt that by the term 
‘* Scriptures,” here used, Jesus meant com- 
preliensively the sacred writings, then ex- 
isting among the Jews, which had so ex 
isted for centurics, and which were by 
them regarded as of divine origin and au- 
thority, and pow known among Christians 
as the Old Testament. He frequently 
quoted these Scriptures, often used them to 
confirm his own teaching, always distin- 
guished them from the traditions and com. 
mundments of men, sometimes expounded 
them, and never rejected or denied any 
part ofthem. He saidexpressly: ‘* Think 
not that | am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets; Lamnot come to destroy, 
but to fulfill. For verily Isay unto you, 
till Heaven and earth shall pass, one jot or 
one tittle shallin no wise pass from the law 
till all be fulfilled.” His position in regard 
to these ancient writings is a great help to 
Christian thought in reference to the ques- 
tion of their credibility and divine author- 
ity. Those who believe in him feel it quite 
safe to accept what he so fully accepted 
and indorsed. 

The woman of Samaria with whom Je- 
su3 talked, being greatly impressed with 
his words, said to him: ‘‘ Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a prophet.” After further 
conference with him, perhapsin her own 
mind raising the question whether he was 
not the Messiah, she said to him; ** I know 
that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ; when heis come he will teach us 
all things.” Jesus at once replied to her: 
‘*[ that speak unto thee am he,” thus in 
express words aflirming his own Messiah- 
ship. When John the Baptist was in pris- 
on and there heard of the works of this Je- 
sus, he sent two of his disciples, directing 
them to ask him this question: ‘‘Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?” Jesus, though not directly answer- 
ing this question, virtually said that he 
was the Christ that was to come; and this 
he did by telling these disciples to call 
John’s attention to his works, which were 
naturally adapted to lead him to this con- 
clusion. Standing before the Sanhedrim 
on the charge of blasphemy, he was asked 
by the high priest whether he was ‘the 
Cnrist, the Son of God,” and he replied. 
**l am.” 

Jesus, inhis interview after his resur- 
rection, with the two disciples who were 
on their way to the village of Emmaus, 
was told by themof the things which had 
recently occurred at Jerusalem, relating to 
‘* Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before God and 
all the people,” and ‘‘ how the chief priests 
aud our rulers delivered him to be con- 
demvued to death, and have crucified him.” 


“~~ 





They further said that they ‘trusted that it 
had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel,”’ and then referred to some reports 
that this very Jesus had already risen from 
the dead. Hethen spake to them as follows: 
*O fools! and slow of heart to belieye all 
that the prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory? And beginning at Mo- 
ses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” He here identifies 
his own history, as these disciples knew it 
to be, with the history assigned by the 
prophets to the Messiah, and, in so doing, 
affirms himself to be this Messiah. 

In the evening of the day on which he 
rose from the dead, Jesus met ten of 
his disciples in Jerusalem, and after identi- 
fying himself to them as the real person 
who had been put to death on the cross, he 
said to them: ‘‘These are the words which 
I spake unto ycu while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled which are 
written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me. Then opened he their understand- 
ings that they might understand the Script- 
ures, and said unto them, Thus itis written, 
and thus it bchooved Christ to suffer and 
to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sins 
should be y reached in his name among all 
nations, begioning at Jerusalem. And ye 
are witnesses of these things.” Here also 
Jesus identifies his own history with that 
of the Christ of whom the prophets had 
spoken. There is no doubt that when on 
earth, he claimed both befcre and after his 
death, to be the Messiah of prophetic prom- 
ise. He was so understood by the Jews 
and by his disciples. This is one part of 
his testimony concerning bimself. 

So, also, Jesus, according to his own 
statement, thcugh a man born of the Virgin 
Mary, had, nevertheless, come down from 
Heaven, and from Ged the Father, to be 
the Saviour of sinners, and to suffer and 
die in their behslf. To Nicodemus he said: 
** For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him sbould not perieh, but have 
everlasting life. Kor God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be 
saved.” He a!so said that *‘ the Sonof Man 
is come to save that which was lost,” and 
that ‘the Son of Man came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,” and to 
‘give his life a ransom for many.” He fur- 
ther said: ‘‘I lay down my life for the 
sheep.... Therefore doth my Father love 
me because I lay down my life, that I 
might take it again. No man taketh it from 
me, butI lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandment [ap- 
pointment] bave I received of my Father.” 
The Lord’s Supper, as instituted and ex- 
plained by him,is a memorial of his death— 
of his body breken for sinners, and his 
blood“ shed for the remission of sins.” 

The doctrine of salvation for this lost 
and guilty werld through him, and as the 
result of bis atoning work in buman be- 
half, by his own death on the cross, shines 
out all through the ministry of Jesus. It 
is one of the mcst prominent thoughts of 
that ministry. He invited all classes to 
come to him for this boon of God’s grace, 
assuring them that if they did so they 
would be saved from the wrath to come, 
and that if they failed to do so they would 
die in their sins, and under the curse of 
God. ‘ He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; andhe that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” Such-is the testi- 
mony of Jesus concerning himself, consid- 
ered as the Saviour of sinners. 

Equally evident is it that Jesus so spoke 
and acted as to convey the impression that 
he was divine as well as human, and thus 
invested himself with the attributes of the 
Godhead. As human, he could and did 
say, ‘‘My Father is greater than I”; but as 
divine, he could and did say, ‘‘ l and my 
Father are one,” aud also say that ‘‘as 
the Father knoweth me evenso know I 
the Father,” thus assuming for himself in- 
finite knowledge, and also say: ‘* Before 
Abratam was, I am,” and still further say 
that ‘‘ all men should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father.” He appropri- 





ated to himself the title ‘‘ 8on of God,” in 
a sense which, as he knew, implied the as- 
sertion of his own divinity. He did so when 
standing before the Sanhedrim on the charge 
of blasphemy. He wrought miracles with- 
out appealing to any power higher than his 
own; and on one cccasion he performed a 
miracle in the healing of a paralytic, to 
prove, as he expressly said, that ‘‘ the Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins.” In his intercessory prayer, as stated 
in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of 
John, he said: ‘‘ And now, O Father, glo- 
rify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.” 

The Jews on several occasion under- 
stood Jesus to make himself ‘* equal with 
God,” and took up stones to stone him as 
a blasphemer in arrogating to himself di- 
vine powers and attributes; and he inter- 
posed no disclaimer to correct their under- 
standing of his language. The Avostles did 
not invent the doctrine of his divinity, but 
rather received it from him who spoke of 
himself in their hearing as no one less than 
divine can truly speak. To deny this doc- 
trine is to impeach him as ateacher. The 
doctrine belongs essentially to the testimo- 
ny which he gave concerning himself, and 
is a vital part of that testimony. When Paul 
said that ‘‘in him dvelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily,” he said no more 
than Jesus had previously said in regard to 
himself. Great as may be the mystery, the 
incarnation of God in Christ Jesus is a doc- 
trine which he taught, and which his Apos- 
tles taught after he bad ascerdced into 
Heaven. 

This same Jesus announced himself to 
the Jews and to his disciples, and through 
the record of his public ministry, now an- 
nounces himself to mankind, as the person 
who, in the final day will raise the dead, 
judge the world in righteousness, and 
appoint men to tieir eternal destiny in the 
future life. In respect to the resurrection 
of the dead by his power, he said: ‘*The 
hour is coming, in the which all they tha 
are in the grave shall hear his voice, and sha] 
come fort:; they that have done good,unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurretion of damna- 
tion.” He declared himself to be ‘‘ the re- 
surrection and the life.” He taught not 
only that there would bea resurrection, 
but also that it be by his power. 

Speaking of himself as ‘‘the Son of Man,” 
Jesus also said: ‘*‘ When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
avgels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall 
be gathered all nations; and he shall sep- 
arate them ove from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth this sheep from the goats: 
but he shall set thesheep on his right hand, 
and the goats on the left.” The “‘ sheep ” 
represent the righteous, and the ‘‘ goats ” 
represent the wicked. To the former Jesus 
will say : ‘Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” To the 
latter he will say: ‘‘Depart from me ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” Tue latter, as 
he declares, ‘‘ shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment, but the righteous into tile 
eternal.” 

Paul, when he “‘stood in the midst of 
Mars’ hil!,” and spoke to the Athenians, 
said to them that God ‘‘hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men in that he hath raised 
him from the dead.” Tae same apostle, in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, also 
says: ‘For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” Where did Paul get these 
ideas of Jesus asthe judge of the world, 
and the arbiter of human destiny? They 
are apart ofthe Gospel which, ashe ex- 
pressly says in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
was communicated to him ‘by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.” That is to say, 
Corist, after he had ascended into Heaven, 
and after he had called Saul of Tarsus to 
be an apostle, taught him by ‘‘ revelation” 
just what he himself had taught when on 
earth. 

We have, then, in Jesus of Nazareth, a 





person who, upon his own testjmony con- 
cerning Limself, is the Messiah or Christ of 
Scripture promise, who is the Saviour of 
sinners,and was to die and did die for them, 
who, though in his human nature bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, never- 
theless, claimed for himself and exercised 
the powers of the Godhead, and who, in the 
great day of final account, will raise the 
dead, judge the world in righteousness, and 
assign every one to his eternal destiny in 
the life to come. Such is the Jesus of the 
Gospel narrative. He has no parallel in 
the history of this world. He spake as man 
never spake, and as no mere man can 
speak, and yet speak the truth. He 
is a divine Saviour and as_ sucb, 
his offices and friendship are worth 
mcre than all the ‘world beside. No 
one can do so wise a thing asto put him- 
self in alliance with this Jesus, and conse- 
crate to him the best affections of his heart 
and the best service of his life. 





THE GEORGIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 
AS AN IDEAL. 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WHITEWATER, WI, 





Tuere has recently come to my hand, in 
pamphlet form, an address delivered atthe 
‘* Florida Chautauqua,” by the Hon. Gus- 
tavus J. Orr, LL.D., State School Commis- 
sioner of Georgia. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Best 
School System for Southern Staies,” and 
is in effect an elaborate glorification of the 
particular system devised by Dr. Orr him- 
self, for the State of Georgia. 

Dr. Orr is a man of high character, who 
for some years has labored earnestly, ac- 
cording to his generation, for the public 
school idea atthe South. He has donea 
public service of some value, and deserves 
a fair hearing anywhere. This Florida ad- 
dress is a temperate statement of facts, 
past and present, and is calculated to do 
good ia the latitude where delivered. Dr. 
Orr is indubitably sound in his contention 
that the Southern States ought not to have 
attempted too much in the public school 
way; and he takes a fair, sensible view of 
the results of Negro education, a view that 
his compatriots wili do well to heed. But 
be puts forward some assumptions as to the 
“idea” character of the present Georgia 
School System which deserve a little analy- 
sis and critical notice. 

Space cannot be taken here for any com- 
plete statement of the Georgia school law; 
but a summary of its more salient features 
is essential to an understanding of what is 
to follow. These features are: 

1. A State Board of Education, consist- 
ing wholly of members ez officio, and hav- 
ing few, if any, vital functions—more for 
ornament than use, in fact. 

2. A State School Commissioner (Dr. 
Orr) appointed by the Governor. 

8. County School Boards, eachof five 
members chosen by the Grand Jury of the 
county. These Boards are the theoretical 
centers of authority. 

4. County School Commissioners, 
elected by the County Board. These are 
the real centers of authority, this authority 
being delegated, or relegated, by the County 
Boards. 

5. The County isthe unit of school ad- 
ministration, being the school district in 
fact (as it is avowedly in Mississippi), 
though there are nominally, a few sub-dis- 
tricts in every county, with nominal boards 
of trustees, whose functions are purely ad- 
visory, and whose appointment is vested in 
the County Board. 

6. There is under this law no such thing 
as the Northern ‘‘School-meeting”; and 
there is nowhere, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any popular vote or voice in any 
single matter connected with school sup- 
port or administration. There is no local 
taxation, nor possibility of any, except in a 
few cities which are exempted from the 
State Law, this whole thing being inten- 
tionally prohibited. 

7. As there is no local taxation, there is 
no provision, except in the exempt cities 
above mentioned, for the raising of public 
funds for constructing school-houses. They 
can be had only by private, personal gift 
or contribution; and this is apt to deter- 
mine their location, if they have any locus 
at all. 
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8. It need hardly be added that black 
and white children are not allowed to at- 
tend the same school, no matter how sparse 
the population or how widely the schools 
may be separated. 

It needs but a hasty review of these facts 
to see how thoroughly exclusive, wndem- 
ocratic, and circumlocutory is the whole 
system. There is no faith in the people; 
they have no voice and no responsibility, 
no partnership in the business. A quota- 
tion from the address in question will serve 
to show on what grounds Dr. Orr defends 
and eulogizes this aristocratic ‘‘ conserva- 
tism.” 

“By an examinination of the system just 
sketched, it will be seen that no popular -lection 
is held with reference tothe management of 
echools ; the only apparent exception is in the 
case of the four members of the State Board, 
who are elected by the people. This exception 
is more seeming than real. The school duties of 
these members are merely ex-officio duties, and 
no educational question is ever raised in their 
election. In reference to all the other school 
officers, from the highest of them to the lowest, 
there is no popular election ; and thus the whole 
matter of politics has, up to this time, been ab- 
solutely excluded from school management. It 
wili be seen further, that by means of the mode 
of election it was the purpose to exclude invom- 
petence from the echool affairs and to place ex- 
perience, character, intelligence and property 
in control. The thoughtful hearers before me 
cannot have failed to observe the thorough con- 
servatism that runs through the whole system. 
It stands out in every part of the machinery, 
and is felt in every movement. Into this con- 
servatism the necessities of our situation drove 
“=” 

This, ‘‘ being interpreted,” means simply 
that tie undeniable intent of the roundabout 
machinery of the law was, and is, in plain 
English, to keep all control of the schools 
whully out of the hands of the colored peo- 
ple. This is what lies behind Dr. Orr’s eu- 
phemistic expression, ‘‘ It was the purpose 
to exclude incompetence from the school 
offices, etc.” If white incompetence, igno- 
rance, and bitter prejudice had also been 
‘*excluded” from the management of the 
Georgia schools by this ‘‘ ideal” system, 
no one would wish tocriticise the method 
by which the result had been attained, un- 
less there were some juster way for accom- 
plishing the same; bu: that result isfar from 
being realized, as Dr. Orr must know. 

Dr, Orr boasts, as it were, that in refer- 
ence to all the actual schoo! officers, ‘‘ from 
the highest of them to the lowest, there is 
no popular election; and thus the whole 
matter of poiitics has been absolutely ex- 
cluded from school management.” The 
first of the two propositions just quoted, is 
literal fact; the second, however, is a non 
sequitur, and cannot be establishcd as fact. 
How much Republican representation can 
Dr. Orr, or anybody else find in the County 
School Boards of Georgia? Is it an ezclw- 
sion of politics that the school officers are 
almost without exception of one color and 
one political faith? 

This withdrawal of the public schools 
from all popular local control, must tend in 
the highest degree to alienate from them 
the necessary popular interest. The pub- 
lic schools of the North have prospered by 
reason of the direciness of popular control 
and responsibiliy, und Dr. Orr does not fail 
to see this; but he defends the annihilation 
of this popular local responsibility on the 
ground really, of the race-emergency. 

The State of South Carolina has not been 
so afraid of this spectre of popular control; 
and I have failed to see that her schools, by 
comparison with Georgia’s, have suffered 
at all from the greater faith in real de- 
mocracy; and I have had some opportunity 
for personal observation in both states 

Perhaps the most fatal and inexcusable 
result of this highly exclusive and ‘‘ con. 
servative”’ policy is seen in the complete 
lack of provision for the adequate hous- 
ing of the rural schools, all those outside 
the few large cities. The right of the peo- 
ple to tax themselves, by large or smal) 
units of territory, for the building of school. 
houses is in effect absolutely denied. This 
is conservatism with a vengeance. 

What the practical effect of such a probi- 
bition of school-houses is upon the success 
of the schools which exist , any candid and 
careful observer at the South can see, and 
any one familiar with educational develop- 
ment elsewhere can easily infer. 

Dr. Orr makes one notable admission: 


“ In one respect we have been very weak, and 
that is asto money—the motive power neces- 
sary to put the system into effective operation.” 
He has labored for years with assiduity, 
to increase the public school revenues of 
the state, but with disappointing success. 
Has it never occurred to him that one rea- 
son for the public apathy may be found in 
the oligarchic character of the public school 
administration? 

Again, there are many matters of detail 
in the Georgia school law of exceedingly 
clumsy and indirect operation, such as the 
methods of appointing and settling with 
teachers, etc., on which the address is 
discreetly silent; but they are in general 
harmony with the the far-away character 
of the whole system, minor parts of the ap- 
paratus by which school administration is 
got as faras possible from the common 
people, those whom public education 
should most vitally affect. That Dr. 
Smart and Dr. Wickersham should ever 
have expressed such opinions of the cum- 
brous Georgia system as are attributed to 
them, seems almost incredible; though the 
veracity of Dr. Orr is not for a moment to 
be called in question. It appears to be only 
another instance of the fact that even 
great men may, under favoring circum- 
stances, amiably commii themselves to 
views which are based, at best, on very su- 
perficial observation and consideration. 
The Georgia School System may be a very 
acceptable system for a ‘‘ Southern State ” 
if the end sought be to conserve the old 
ideas and relations as far as possible; but 
to one outside of such an effort it seems 
very far from the tdeal system. 

This article is already toolong; but I 
cannot forbear, in closipg, to call at- 
tention to the fact that while Dr. Orr 
warmly declares for the people of his state 
shat the problem of public schools in their 
midst is now their problem, to be solved by 
them alone, he does not see, as so many 
Northern pettifoggers profess te see, any 
harm to come to their success or self-re- 
spect from federal aid to the free public ed- 
ucation of those who are citizens of both 
the State and the Nation. 





ENGLISH OCCUPATION AND OP- 
PRESSION. 


BY PROF. J. G. LANSING, 





SPEAKING upon the question of the Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt, Sir Samuel 
Baker recently said: ‘‘We have been a 
grievouscurse to Ezypt, and we are entire- 
ly responsible for the miseries and disas- 
ters which have befallen this unhappy 
country.” Coming from the Hon. John 
Bright or J. Seymour Keay, whose views 
upon the Auglo-Ezgyptian question are well- 
known, such a sentiment would have been 
expected. But not quite so expected, at 
least, not quite so common, is such adrank 
statement and public confession coming 
from ano less distinguished and conversant 
Englishman than Sir Samuel Baker. 

Since that unrighteous campaign which 
opened with the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria and closed with the butchery at Tel- 
el-Kebir, Eogland has given repeated prom- 
ises and fixed successive date for her de- 
parture from Egypt. But England in her 
diplomatic relations with Egypt did not 
show the same faithful precision toward 
the calendar that her unenviable hero of 
Tel-el-Kebir did in his armed relations 
when he set the date for his dining in 
Cairo. These promises and dates, at first 
voluntarily given on the part of England, 
were passed over without being observed. 
Then came overturesfrom various powers, 
rotably France, requesting England to fix 
definitely the date of her departure, 
and to execute the promise on the date. 
The uniform and repeated reply made was 
that England could not then leave Egypt; 
the uniform and repeated reason given be- 
ing that she could not leave Egypt until 
order had been restored and oppression 
broken. Now, again, France submits a 
note to the English Foreign Office, through 
M. Waddington, aemanding that England 
‘** shall name the day when she shall quit 
Egypt.” To this demand no direct official 
reply has yet been given. The reply, how- 
ever, has heen expressed, and officially, in 
the recent speech of Lord Salisbury at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet in London. Lord 





not leave Egypt until that country was se- 

cure from foreign oppression and until or- 

der had been restored in domestic affairs.” 

Here, then, we have two statements. Ac- 

cording to Lord Salisbury, there is a for- 

eign oppressor of Egypt. According to 

Sir Samuel Baker, that foreign oppressor 

is none other than England. The English 

Prime Minister declares that there are for- 

eign oppressioas and internal disorders ex- 

isting ia Egypt. The English commission- 

er who carried the flag, and the firman of 

the ex-Khédive, from the Egyptian capital 

to the Albert Nyanza, declares, ‘“‘We are 

entirely responsible for the miseries and 

disasters of this unhappy country, we have 

been a grievous curse to Egypt, we are 

the oppressors.” And many have long felt 

and known the truth of what Sir Samuel 

thus frankly and boldly confesses; and of 

the many disinterested ones, none more so 

than those who have lived longest in 

Egypt, and who have come into most in- 

timate contact with its political administra- 
tions on the one hand, and its social condi- 

tions on the other. 

There is a shrewd turn as well as a bitter 
truth and a relentless logic couched in the 

word ‘‘domestic” in the quoted language of 
Lord Salisbury’s speech. Immediately 

after the suppression of that premature 

revolution of the Egyptian party hesded 

by Arabi, the reason given for continued 

British occupation wasto restore order in 

civil affairs. That order having been re- 
stored, the reason now given for continued 

British occupation is to ‘‘restore order in 
domestic affairs.” Is there, then, such a 
lack of order in the domestic affairs of 
Egypt at the preseat time? There is, as 
certainly as there was a lack of order in 
civil affairs in 1882. In what do these do- 
mestic disorders consist? Precisely in what 
Sir Samuel Baker describes as ‘‘the miser- 
ies and disasters of this unhappy country.” 
To what are these miseries and disasters 
due? According to the further statement 
of Sir Samuel, toan oppression of which 
England is the author and perpetuator as 
that for which she is ‘‘entirely respon- 
sible.” The cppression issued in the do- 
mestic disorder, and the domestic disorder 
issued in the civil disorder. And the do- 
mestic disorder certainly still exists, be- 
cause the oppression is still continued. 
Now England remains in order to 
adjust the domestic disorders which she 
herself has created. EKogland remains to 
avenge Egypt on England. To such acon- 
c usion are we brought by the statements 
of the two distinguished English rep- 
resentatives. What then has been or 
is being done to adjust the disorder and 
annul the oppression? 


In what this oppression chiefly consisted 
and still consists, is, for the most part, well 
known. The same policy which Sir Heary 
Bulwer inaugurated toward Turkey was 
inaugurated in Egypt, only in Egypt the 
policy was carried on with greater persist- 
ency and more disastrous results. British 
capital formed England, the Knédive, and 
the Ktédive’s immediate underlings into 
one party. The mass of the Egyptians 
constituted the other party. The Kuédive 
borrowed, Evgland loaned. In mos: vases, 
only a little over half of the face-value of 
the loan was realized by the Khédive and 
Egypt. An enormous rate of interest was 
exacted Ou the face-value of the loans, in 
one instance amounting to nearly thirty 
percent. The official report of one of the 
financial examinations showed that on Afty 
millions sterling actually paid over to 
Egypt or the Khédive, the bondholders had 
received from Egypt ninety millions ster- 
ling in the form of interest. That is, they 
had received in amount their entire capital 
and six per cent. per annum, and yet the 
debt was undiminished. To meet the de- 
mands of this exorbitant indebtedness and 
extortionate interest, the Egyptians were 
taxed, robbed, oppresssed in ways and to 
degrees almost incredible. Miseries and 
disasters, indeed, swept down upon the 
Egyptians, kept accumulating, and still 
remain. Egypt, which at the beginning 
of the reign of Ismail’s predecessor 
had a surplus in the treasury, and 
at the beginning of the reign of 


Ismail himself had a debt of only 
three millions sterling, found itself at the 
close of the reign of Ismail burdened with 





Salisbury’s words were: ‘‘ England could 


millions of dollars. While such a financial 
policy indicates the principal factor in the 
oppression, still there were other measures 
which increased and aggravated that op- 
pression, as, for example, the exemption of 
foreigners from al] taxation; the removal, 
without cause, of hundreds of native offi- 
cials to give place to foreigners, in very 
many cases less efficient; the miscarriages 
of justice in litigations between natives and 
foreigners to the favoring of the latter; the 
seizure of property belonging to natives to 
make presents therewith to foreigners; the 
exaction of unremunerated labor and un- 
precedented assessments under various tort- 
ures. 


During the years that this ]oan-madness 
was running its wild career, the cry was 
reform, renovation, civilization, the benefits 
and blessings of the age—for Egypt. But to 
what extent did Egypt—the Egyptians— 
benefit from these so-called reforms? 1st. 
Those public works which constituted the 
chiefest excellence of these reforms were 
almost exclusively to the benefit of for. 
eigners; while to introduce and maintain 
these public works the Egyptians were 
taxed at pleasure and beyond all bounds. 
The poor were robbed to make richer the 
wealthy. We make no mention here of the 
money that was squandered on the one 
hand, orthe unpaid native labor exacted 
on the other. 2d. The money loaned floated 
back to England and France for material 
and labor, which, no sooner ‘than intro- 
duced into Egypt, created a competition in 
which native industries went to the wall. 
The Egyptians were robbed of what they 
had, and cut off from what they might and 
should have. 3d. These reforms included 
further the furnishing of offices (old or 
created for the purpose) to foreigners, and 
to the ejection of oftentimes more compe- 
tent natives, so that in the single depart- 
ment of the National Debt Office alone the 
salaries paid to European officials amounted 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year. In short, Egypt was sold and 
bought, hand and hoof, every fedan of land 
and everything that grew upon it, for the 
time being and fora quarter of a century 
to come. It followed, of course, that those 
who bought must dictate, administer, rule. 
So there succeeded various courts of arbi- 
tration, dual controls, commissioners gen- 
eral and special, each raising the old cry of 
Reform. Butin what respect were these 
reforms better than the preceding? 1st. 
The mad loan-spirit was checked. But 
checked when? Not till the object had 
been accomplished. Not till the credit of 
Egypt had gone. Not till the independ- 
ence of the Egyptians bad been sacrificed, 
and they had been transferred, as suffer- 
ing slaves, from one master to another— 
masters who had prided themselves over 
the abolition of the African slave-trade. 
A Chinese Gordon was needed far more 
in Egypt than he was in the Sadan either 
in 74 or 84. 2d. Comptrollers, councils, 
tribunals were appointed and organized to 
administer the affairs of Egypt. But to 
administer them how? Why in the in- 
terests of the capitalists, as witness the 
articles of reform of ’79 and ’83. Abso- 
lutely nothing was done to alleviate or 
elevate the condition of the Egyptiaus. 
They were left to their miseries and dis- 
asters. 8d. There were some real and ex- 
cellent reforms recommended; as, for ex- 
ample, the reduction of the rate of interest; 
the taxation of foreigners as well as 
natives; the introduction of varions meas- 
ures for the social, educational and moral 
elevation of the Egyptians. Here now 
was something that looked like genuine 
reform. But alas! nothing came of it, 
nothing has come of it. These and other 
similar reforms were recommended by the 
Dual Control, by Lord Dufferin, by H. H. 
the Khédive. They are recommended still: 
beautiful as recommendations, but impal- 
pable as a vacuum. They will probably 
remain proposed but not realized until 
Egypt falls into hands and powers who 
fight not merely for commerce and terri- 
tory, and who will redeem her people out 
of some of their distresses. Inthe consti- 
tution framed by him in May, 1883, Lord 
Dufferin said: ‘‘ The chief requirement of 
Egypt is justice. The structure of society 
in the East is so simple that, provided the 
taxes are righteously assessed, i: does not 
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people happy.” Precisely; but precisely 
what has not taken place in Egypt. Hence 
‘* miseries ” and ‘* disasters.” Infact Egypt 
has been too much governed; and no party 
in Egypt has needed reforming 580 much as 
those who cried ‘‘ Reform.” 

Instead of justice and righteousness there 
has been, then, fearful oppression which 
has issued according to Sir Samuel in 
‘miseries and disasters” to this ‘ un- 
happy” country. How great these mis- 
eries and disasters have been and are has 
not yet been historically related, but almost 
uniformily suppressed. The writers on the 
Egyptian question have been, for the most 
part, those who were engineering, or the his- 
torians of those who were engineering, a 
purely financial administration, and repre- 
senting only one side and party. The other 
side and party, the oppressed Egyptians, 
bave not been allowed a hearing. The for- 
eign invasion and oppression of Egypt, that 
entered that country under the watchword 
of ‘‘Reform and blessing,” has written a 
one-sided history of finance that glosses the 
deep curse instead of the blessing left be- 
hind; a curse, the responsibility for which 
Sir Samuel plainly indicates. Many bless- 
ings have been brought upon the Egyp- 
tions. Also many and almost izcredible 
miseries have been brought upon the Egyp. 
tions. But how many of the former and 
how many of the latter are due specifically 
to this politico-financial administration? 

In this connection it is not uncommon to 
hear the logic of doing evil that good 
may come. European and Coristian na- 
tions have been justified in their invasions 
of and wars upon Eastern peoples, and their 
courses with these peoples, no matter how 
evil, condoned on the ground that the way 
was thus being prepared for the introduc- 
tion of the blessings of the Gospel of 
peace. And yet we raise the objection, 
and rightly, that Mohammed sanctioned 
the use of the sword. Unrighteous means 
do not work fur righteous ends. And 
righteous ends do not work by unrighteous 
means. 
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Ir was discouraging last week to see 
the amount of work piled up for the two 
Houses of Congress to wrestle with. Upto 
the Sunday before the adjournment one 
Appropriation Bill had gone to the Presi- 
dent to be signed, and that wasall. That 
was the Army Bill. The Post Office, the 
Sundry Civil, the Indian and two others, 
all Appropriation Bills, were in conference 
or were being mangled and wrangled over 
by a House that will not take the estimates 
of the Secretaries of its own Administra- 
tion, but insists that everything must be 
cut down. It is just as bad as it was dur- 
ing the darkest hours of the alleged Repub- 
lican corruptions. It would be amusing if 
it were not too serious a matter for a joke 
to see the way the Consular and Diplomatic 
Bill was handled, seven or eight of the im- 
portant consular posts were cut off entirely, 
salaries were reduced to a starvation point 
with entire calmness, everything that bad 
a semblance of improving the service was 
sworn away—except, to the amazement of 
everybody, $105,000 is allowed for seals, 
flags, presses and sigus for the use of the 
legations. Mr. Holman has such odd 
streaks in his penny-wise proceedings. He 
voted for the Dependent Pension Bill, to 
pass it over the veto, while he lacerated 
aud mangled the bill, which Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Hitt and Mr. Belmont, the latter from 
his own party, stood up for manfully; then 
be allowed a hundred thousand dollars 
more than was ever granted before, for 
flags, seals and signs! The Secretary of 
State is said to feel injured and insulted by 
the way his party treats his bill, and in 
whatsoever ways he could he stood up for 
it and urged that it should be put in its 
first shape again and passed. 

A Senator said the other day in view of 
the backwardness cf the bills: *‘Itis not 
our fault; we of the Senate have done our 
duty. I never knew the great bills, with- 
out which the Departments cannot run a 
month, to be so far behind as they are this 
year.” 

Another man, a Representative, one who 

sensitive to the criticisms the country is 





pouring in upon the way things are going— 
said: ‘* I don’t like this Administration” (I 
will not say to which party he belonged); 
‘that is, I don’t like the way it is being ad- 
ministered here. We have come to,a pass 
in the House, where they coolly cut down a 
bill, and say: ‘Oh, go to the Senate, they 
will make it all right. Get them to put the 
proper sum, then we’ll pass it when it 
comes back.’ So the Senate does it; then 
they wink as they pass it and say, ‘Now we 
will go before the country as an economi- 
cal party.” The fact is,” said the member, 
going on with his growling, ‘‘we——they’ve 
been thinking they were cutting down 
Republican extravagance so long that 
they’ve got into a habit of it. Holman, he’s 
all breeching and no traces. Randall’s an- 
other.” 

It was a very genuine growl, given to 
me with a recklessness that argued an 
ignorance of the fact that I was one of 
the dread{ul—a correspondent. I hastened 
to reveal the fact. He laughed. 

**I don’t care,” said he, ‘‘it’s all true— 
you may say it, though you need not give 
my name. My constituents would imme- 
diately criticise me for a state of things 
which I am powerless to help.” 

So the growler’s name and place are 
carefully draped and covered; but it is a 
pity all the same, for when one does get a 
chance to see the inner working of things, 
it is always more interesting to know 
whose name is on the door-plate. 

Socially there has been a lull—a sort of 
lying upon the oars and taking breath to 
start again a little later. Justin McCarthy 
has been here two or three days, gave one 
lecture,and was invited to one public dinner 
at which it seemed a pity that the greatest 
Irishman we have here, General Sheridan, 
should not have been present. He sent a 
letter of regret. Mr. McCarthy had a large 
and distinguished audience at the one lect- 
ure he gave—it was not so much a lecture 
as an agreeable, gossipy talk, with just a 
bit of the history at the beginning of the po- 
litcal parties for a hundred years back—not 
longer than a minister’s text and contexts 
are at the beginning of a sermon. Then 
he began easy and chatty, and continued 
so in a voice that was low and not quite 
clear, so that it was difficult sometimes to 
catch all he said. Near the door sat an 
Irish-American, not so American but that 
there was a good deal of Irish left in his 
tongue. He was delighted with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s way of hitting off some of the 
English statesmen, and called out, ‘‘ Dyna- 
mite thim—give ’em dynamite!” and made 
other audible remarks. The Irish-Ameri- 
can members of Congress were there, and 
besides, Senator Dawes and his daughter, 
and others in society as well as in official 
circles. 

Senator Palmer is from Michigan and is 
one of the rich senators—one who has 
dared build a house himself careless 
whether he is returned when the question 
of re-election comes. I allude tothe Wash- 
ington superstition, that the moment a 
member of Congress builds himself a house 
here and acts as if he were going to stay, 
his constituents take that moment to un- 
seat him. It is one of those convenient 
superstitions that can be proved either way, 
as one likes. Mr. Van Wyck has just lost his 
election and he has a fine house. Senator 
Edmunds is living ina beautiful house he 
has just built and has just been elected 
anew. You pay your money and you take 
your choice, as to conclusions. 

Personally Senator Palmer is dark-eyed, 
handsome, not as thin as Senator Ingalls 
nor as stout as Mr. Sawyer, of Wisconsin, 
and with pleasant, easy manners, fond of 
music, and with a record in Congress that 
his constituents must like if they will take 
the trouble to find out whatitis. Half of 
them will not; they will hear what tke half 
that does take the trouble says about it and 
let their votes go in that way. It is rating 
men high to say that half of them know 
clearly for what they are voting. The Sena- 
tor’s house is next to the twin of the British 
Legation on K Street. The twin is a house 
built so exactly in the same style as the 
Legation that it is puzzling to strangers 
who see first one and then the other within 
a distance of a mile. 

Outside it shows the publica broad brown 
stone front, with plate glass windows and 
inside blinds, unlike its neighbor the 





‘*twin” which has flaring green blinds in 
contrast to its gray walls. Inside there is 
a broad hall and handsome stair-case with 
two parlors at the right, and a large dining- 
room across the end of the hall. This is 
paneled and ceiled with carved wood, light 
colored enough to show pleasantly when 
the room islighted. The parlor walls are 
of a very pale cream color, in which the 
finishi: g was some soft material with an 
incised pattern of leaves, ferns and flowers 
drawn on it before it had time to harden. 
The result is a very beautiful wall, of the 
right color to show a picture well against 
its surface, and to be interesting where 
there isa space free from its decoration. 
At the back end of the parlor is a window 
or a looking-glass, as you please. Itis so 
large when it is a mirror and seems to 
continue the room so perfectly that stran- 
gers have more than once tried to walk 
into it, and the large bronze vase in front 
of it became almost a necessity to avoid 
accidents. The mirror pushes, on easy- 
going rollers, into the wal], and then one 
sees the window which opens onto a 
piazza. In the corner near is a marble 
replica of .Randolph Rodgers’s statue, 
Nydia, the blind girl in Bulwer’s novel of 
the ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” She has a 
staff in one hand, her drapery flies back 
from her slender limbs in the hurry of the 
terrible flight, although she cannot see 
tnat the air is darkened with the showers 
of ashes from Vesuvius. She is blind, and 
the marble eyes show her affliction even in 
the dead white of the stone. Any one who 
has read the story would call the figure in- 
stantly by name. But the part of his 
house which Senator Palmer shows with 
the greatest pride and satisfaction is the 
third story. The kitchen is up there. A 
lift from the ground floor sends up sup- 
plies, and there in the attic the cook has 
full swing. No smells of dinner distress 
the housekeeper there. Smells have a 
natural tendency upward, and the Palmer 
dinners must go heavenward. The kitchen 
looked like one I used to know in Naples, 
with its clean, bright surfaces on stove and 
floor, and with the copper stew-pans and 
kettles of all sorts and sizes bung against 
the wall, that is, all but the stove or range. 
There is nothing in this country like a 
tiled Italian stove, with the dozen little 
places for building charcoal fires, so that 
each kettle has his own heat and cooks 
himself according to his contents, as he 
needs a slow or a quick fire. Next the 
kitchen is a laundry, with porcelain-lined 
tubs dainty looking enough to make wash- 
ing a pleasure, and beyond that, along the 
hall, a sitting-room for the servants, light, 
airy and pleasantly furnished. As pleasant 
a sky parlor as one can imagine. The 
servants in that house do not often 
“* strike.” 

Lent is not taken very seriously here 
except by a few Catholics and Episcopali- 
ans. It really serves as an excuse for 
ending official receptions and the Germans 
and large parties. Some set time is needed 
to terminate these, and the beginning of 
Lent is a very good time. Then if you 
choose to make it a real Lent you can; if 
not, you can have just as good a time as 
before in aquieterway. The young people 
have had enough cotillions and are ready 
for something else; the older people, 
especially the chaperons, are tired of sit- 
ting along the walls in sleepy rows unti 
two o’clock, while the younger members of 
the family dance on the waxed floors. In 
Lent you can go to the theater, and to 
lectures of a scientific nature as you choose. 
Last week Bernhardt played toa full house 
in the National Theater. The Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, and the Diplomatic Corps 
were all represented there. In the boxes 
were the Swedish Minister, Secretary and 
Mrs. Whitney and Miss West, M. Roustan, 
the French Minister, Mrs. Donald Cameron, 
the Mrs. Lamar, both of them, the elder 
andthe younger matron, Miss Mitchell, 
daughter of Senator Mitchell, Mrs. 
MacPherson, the wife of the Senator from 
New Jersey, and in the audience were 
Chief Justice Waite and Speaker and Mrs. 
Carlisle, and the house was full besides 
these. The Senate and House were in 
session, the one until eleven o’clock, the 
other until half-past eight—the other in 
this instance meaning the House, which 
after keeping many of the Appropriation 


Bills for weeks, suddenly passed them 
without a struggle, and having thus 
dumped them into the Senate leaving 
the latter only forty-eight hours to 
‘*read, work, learn and inwardly digest” 
them, went home serenely at a little after 
eight and probably slept the sleep of the 
unjust knowing that the just inthe Senate 
would rally and do the work. Besides these 
assemblies there was a learned meeting of 
the Anthropological Soeiety in a large room 
of the Columbian University. Mr. Wilson, 
a former consul at Nice and at Nantes 
gave a lecture which was more like an ex- 
ceedingly interesting talk on the dolmens 
and tumuli of some pre-historic race in 
Brittany, France. Mr. Wilson made the 
fascination of his studies and work felt 
by his audience, until it seemed as if one 
ought to leave everything else and devote 
time and money to discovering and drag- 
ging out something more about this lost 
race which has left records only in stones 
with not a pen-scratch to show how they 
actually lived when they were at home 
in the bosoms of their family. In the 
audience were Professor Mason, Colonel 
Mallory, Captain Bartlett, of the Hydro- 
graphic office, Mr. Francis Colton, who 
had been aconsul at the same time with 
Mr. Wilson and exchunged ' enthusiasms 
with him there over stone axes and curious 
beads dug out of the earth, Dr, Welling» 
the President of the University, and other 
scientific and learned men. 

There was a great deal of liveliness in the 
city if it was the first week in Lent. 

There are also dinners. Secretary Whit- 
ney gave one Monday to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt of New York, to which 
several of the diplomatic corps were in- 
vited, and General and Mrs. Berdan, Sena- 
tor Hale, and Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas An- 
dersen and Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen. 

Secretary and Mrs. Manning also gave a 
dinner the same evening to Speaker and 


Mrs. Carlisle, and Mr. and Mrs. Randall, 


Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, and 
Senator and Mrs. Gorman. 

On Saturday and again on Monday there 
was a yreat departure of tired-looking 
members and Senators. Some of them 
North, some of them South, many of the 
Northern men went South, those who could 
avoid March and pneumonia in western 
New York and New Eagland did so. Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Warner Miller will go by the 
Southern Pacific to California, then up the 
coast by steamer to Portland, and from 
there to Seattle and Sitka, Alaska. Senator 
and Mrs. Frye will sail for Europe. Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius Burrows, of Michigan, will 
go South to Florida. A few who know how 
pleasant March and April can be in Wash- 
ington will stay here. 

WasHINGTON, D. OC, 


Sine Arts. 


THE A. T, STEWART COLLECTION. 
II. 














BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





In view of the immense notoriety of Meis- 
sonier’s ‘‘Friedjand—1807” it may perhaps 
seem a strange thing to say that this artist 1 
not well represented in the Stewart collection. 
But it isa true saying, nevertheless. The two 
smaller works which are also included are dis- 
tinctly second-rate in quality, having no charm 
of color and not showing the artist’s technical 
dexterity to the full. Toe head of the beggar 
woman in one of them is vividly, almost bit- 
terly, realistic ; but otherwise neither bas a very 
marked point of interest. 

As for the ‘‘1807,” the mere fact that for a 
Meissonier it is so large—96x54 inches—has been 
the chief source of its fame; and another source 
has been the amount of foolish puffery which 
attended its purchase, and its advent into this 
country. I believe it was never exbibited in 
Paris—ut all events it never won there the com- 
mendation of accepted judges; and sinceit came 
to America those who are best entitled to be 
given this name have persistently done what 
they could to convince the public of its charac- 
ter—to prove that it is not in any sense a really 
great work of art, or a true witness to the 
powers of an artist who, if not among the great- 
est of modern times, is among the very cleverest 
and in certain pictures rises to the hight of 
greatness in technical directions at least. There 
are Meissoniers in this city which show what a 
Meissonier can be—as, for example, ‘The Two 
Vanderveers” in Miss Wolfe’s collection, which 

8 60 admirable in quality and color as well as in 





drawing that it might hang without sham 
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among the best works of the best seventeenth- 
century Dutchmen. 

But the big ‘‘ 1807” has little excellence save 
that of good drawing and careful rendering of 
detail. In composition it is commonplace ; in 
action it is half theatrical and half academic ; in 
color it is extremely disagreeable ; and in execu- 
tion, while it is very skillfal in parts, in others it 
is over minute, and in others again it is broad in 
that way which means emptiness rather than the 
suggestion of more details than are shown. The 
grass in the foreground is coarsely handled — 
that is the only term which befits—while the 
horses are painted in such a manner that the 
tremendously conscientious study the artist is 
known to have given them is made painfully 
apparent to the detriment of truth as well as of 
breadth of effect. Horses in rapid action could 
never be so seen as these are painted—with each 
tiny fold and fleck of the skin as clearly appar- 
ent as the main forms and outlines, In short, 
it is nota very good picture in itself, and asa 
Meissonier can be attractive only to those who 
care for extrinsic titles of excellence. ‘‘The 
Two Vanderveers” isa beautiful picture, and 
many others by the same hand are very agree- 
able atleast ; but this is distinctly ugly. It does 
not satisfy that mere sense of sight which it 
should be the first if not the highest aim ofa 
picture to satisfy, any better than it does the 
criticising thought, And even the prophecy 
which Meissonier made for itin a letter to Mr, 
Stewart—the prophecy that ‘* Time will consoli- 
date and strengthen it more and more”—has 
not been fulfilled. The canvas is known to have 
been in bad condition soon after it came to this 
country, having apparently been too hastily 
painted. It has doubtless been repaired im the 
interval, but, it must be added, in so skillful a 
way that no damage is now apparent and no re- 
touching palpable. 

Underneath it hangs a little water-color like 
ness of himself presented by Meissonier to Mr. 
Stewart. It has biographical interest, of 
course, and is cleverly handled and good in 
character, but most unpleasing in color, 

Munkacsy is represented by a genre picture, 
which shows him to far better advantage than 
his ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,” and which is a most 
refreshing contrast to the great number of life- 
less, mechanical, wholly uninteresting, theatri- 
cal, sentimental, or affected genre pictures by 
other hands, which are so very numerous in the 
collection. It shows the visit of a couple of 
young ladies to a baby and its convalescent 
mother, and is as simpie and charming in seuti- 
ment as it is fine in color and bold in execution. 
The Piloty is a study for his big picture of 
the “Triumph of Germanicus,” which hangs 
in the New Pinakothek at Munich. The Kaul- 
bach ‘‘Cupid and Psyche” bears witness to 
what was curiously considered imaginative art 
and good painting in Germany some twenty 
years ago. The Dubufe is a study for the Jarge 
‘Prodigal Son,” which was much talked of 
when exhibited in Paris years ago, and was 
burned in one of our Western towns, Or, pos- 
sibly, it is asmaller replica of this picture. In 
either case it is interesting solely as exciting 
wonder how so lifeless and unattractive a com- 
position can ever have been popular. 

The Michetti isa wonderfal piece of color, 
anda charming, wholly non-natural fantasy, 
which purports to showa group of peasants, 
laden with vegetables, near the walls of Rome. 
The Desgoffe is a good piece of still-life paint- 
ing; the Robie not so good a flower piece as 
this artist has sometimes produced. 

Of the “‘ Old Masters” not much need be said, 
The one attributed to Rembrandt is a fairly 
good head, undoubtedly old, but showing no 
slightest point of analogy with Rembrandt’s 
style atany period. The two half figures attri- 
buted to Murillo are also good works and un- 
doubtedly of Spanish orign. 

Most of the American pictures one may treat 
most respectfully by preserving silence, though 
there are one or two besides the little Irving 
which might be moderately praised. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Huntington’s * Republican 
Court,” so well known through engravings, is 
among these last. 

The gems of the collection are the series of 
works, small or moderate in size, by members 
of the Spanish-Roman echool. Boldini is rep- 
resented by several brilliant and delightful pict- 
ures, the most important of which shows a 
terrace in the park at Ve sailles, witha group of 
gay dames and courtiers in eighteenth-century 
dress. Audacity in color and in execution could 
go no further—yet they do not go so far but 
that the result is as charming as it is amusing, 
Jimenez’s “Spanish Fair” is a crowded street 
scene, most cleverly composed and painted, and 
very good in its suggestions of character. Za- 
magois, who shows the blended influence of this 
school and of Meissonier, is a soberer painter and 
a less audacious colorist, and is seen at his very 
best in his ‘{ Court Jesters, Time of Henry II.” 
It shows a number of more or less misshapen 
and very gayly attired creatures, sitting or 
lounging about in a gorgeous antechamber, 
and playing with monkeys and parrots, The 

humor displayed in the admirable characteriza- 
tion of the faces seems a little cynical, especiai- 
ly as the more important ones are portraits of 





Zamacois himself and certain brother artists. 
But it is not cynical enough to prevent the pict- 
ure from pleasing, and is assisted toward this 
end by great richness of color and much skill 
in composition. Altogether itis one of the best 
things in the collection. 

But the very best things are the two by the 
great master and inaugurator of the Spanisb- 
Roman school—Fortuny. One is the ‘Snake 
Charmers,” of which he painted two versions. I 
am not sure whether this is the earlier or the 
later of the two, but the question is unimpor- 
tant for neither was a copy of the other. Who 
can imagine Fortuny ever copying himself? 
This has as a background a wide, weird African 
landscape; the other shows the interior of a 
tent, Andthere are divergencies in detail as 
well. It is a comparatively early work and in 
no way so audacious as his later pictures. But 
it is very brilliant in color although low in tone, 
and magnificent in execution. 

In the **Beach at Portici,” on the other 
hand, we see him 1 his very latest mood. Thie, 
in fact, was the last picture upon which he 
worked and was not completed when he died. 
He wrote of it that it needed still a month’s la- 
bor to perfect it; but itis so very beautiful as 
it stands that one can hardly regret any possible 
greater beauties. No man has impressed himself 
more strongly upon our. century than Fortuny 
—no man half so strongly upon the generation 
of to-day. He was more than an individual 
painter, he was an original artist. He did more 
than introduce a new method of execution—he 
opened men’s eyes to see Nature in a new way, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, to see how 
certain aspects of Nature might be painted 
which never had been painted before. The high, 
light scale of color he adopted, the strong 
effects of sunshine he introduced into landscape 
art, andthe vivid opposition of bright notes 
which he permited himself have become so fa- 
miliar through the works of his disciples that 
one too easily forgets how new they were when 
he first produced them. No man has ever done 
just the same things before—though a hint of 
them is given inthe work of Tiepolo and other 
very late Venetians. But many men have done 
them in the last twenty years, thanks to Foriu- 
ny’s example. The whole Impressionist school» 
for one thing, traces many of its qualities back 
to Fortuny and no further. The ‘Beach at Por- 
tici’” proves as much. It would be futile how- 
ever, to try to describe the picture. All its ex- 
cellence, all its charm, is purely pictorial ; and 
when this is the case words cannot translate 
one iota ofit. What is the use of saying the 
sky is blue and the clouds are white as Italy in 
summer shows them? Or that there is a dazzle 
of very sunshine on the canvas and a glimpse of 
the blue sea, almost more true and beautiful 
than the sea of Naples itself? One must see Nea- 
politan skies and waters to realize what they 
are; and just as truly one must see Fortuny’s 
art to know what it is. 


Biblical Research, 


DOROTHEUS AND THE “TEACH. 








BY PROF. 8. STANHOPE ORRIS. 


“THE events that befall thee thou shalt ac- 
cept as good, knowing that nothing cometh to 
pass without God.” It is known that the Greek 
of this passage is the same in the “* Teaching,” 
in the “Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy 
Apostles,” and in Barnabas, except that Bar- 
nabas has Gvev Geov where the two former have 
atep Geov, 

Dorotheus (590 4.p.) quotes or refers to this 
passage in two different places in his writings 
—a fact which I have not yet seen stated. in 
a letter to a brother in affliction (Migne, ‘‘Pa- 
trologia Greca,’’ vol. Ixxxviii, p. 1,840) he 
says: “‘I beseech thee, child, endure and give 
thanks for the thiogs that befall thee in thy 
sickness, ACCORDING TO HIM THAT salTH, ‘ The 
things that come upon thee accept thou as 
good,’ in order that the design of Providence 
may be fulfilled in thee, my child. Quit thee 
like a man. and be strong in the Lord. God 
be with thee.” 

The phrase, “according to him that saitb,” 
makes it evident that Dorotheus did not regard 
the “Teaching” the source of the words, 
“The things that come upon thee accept thou 
as good,”’ 

In Doctrina XII[, page 1,761 of the same 
volume, he says : ‘‘ The monk who enters upon 
the service of the Lord sincerely must prepare 
his soul for trials, in order that he may not be 
surprised nor troubled by the things that befall! 
him ; believing that nothing cometh to pass with- 
out the providence of God” (Src ovdév dvev... 
Geo yiverat), 


Like Barnabas, Dorotheus uses dvev, not 
drep, And if this, taken in connection with 
the previous quotatiom, possesses any eviden- 
tial value, it favors the opinion that in these 
passages Dorotheus had reference to Barna- 
bas, not to the ‘‘Teaching,” and presumably 
not to the ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy 
Apostles,’ 





And to this extent the archimandrite of Pal- 
estine may be classed with Bryennios, Har- 
nack, Hilgenfeld and others, who believe in 
the priority of Barnabas to the ‘“‘ Teacbing”’ 
as we have it in the Bryennios manuscript. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA 
FOR 1886. 


BY THE REV. LUTHER H GULICK M.D., 
EpiTor or “THE CHINESE RECORDER AND MISSION- 
ARy JOURNAL.” 











It is now about nine and a half years since 
the Missionary Conference was held in this 
place, representing all the various Protestant 
Missionary work in China. There were hopes 
that in 1887 another conference would be held, 
but a recent discussion of the matter in The 
Chinese Recorder shows a pretty unanimous 
judgment that it had better be deferred to 1890. 
There are special difficulties in bringing so many 
together from so large a field, there being no 
steam communication with the most of the 
inland stations ; and it is felt by many that a 
conference will be richer in good if postponed 
till matters are riper for doing more in connec- 
tion with it. We are, therefore, ieft to indi- 
vidual efforts in gathering up the statistics of 
the various missions. 

The following table gives, with very close ap- 
proximations to actual fact, the number of 
foreizn missionaries on the 3lst of December, 
thouga it is nearly impossible to secure absolute 
accuracy : 





| For. Missionaries. 
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1 Lon He Missionary Soc. ...! 7g97! mi it| 6| a7 
2A. FB. Ma... cccseeees | 1980! 26 | 25 | 12! 63 
3 aan  paptisi, North..| 134] | 9] 23 
4 American Protestant Epis. 1835 9 | 9g 
5 American Pres., North....| 1838| 44/32/14! 90 
6 British and For. Bible Soc. 1843 | 11| 5| 16 
7 Church Mission Society... 1844) 94 | 28 | 47 
8 Englisn Baptist........-.- 15 14| 1! 30 
9 Meth. Ly” » North.. *| 1847] 24/12) 60 
10 Seventh Day Baptist.. 1847} 1/ 1] 1] 38 
11 American Baptist, South.. 1847; 11| 9| 4) 24 
12 Basel Mission.........----- 1847) 19 | 19/|.. 8 
13 English Presbyterian...... 1847} 92/17| 7] 4 
14 Rhenish Mission........... 1847) 8 | 8 | YY 6 
15 Meth. Episcopal, South.... 184s) §| | 7| 93 
16 Berlin Foundling Hospital 1950, 1| 1] 4| 6 
17 Wesleyan Mission —s 1852) 20 | 8| 4] 39 
18 Am. Kelormed (Dutch)....| 1958, 5| 5| 2) 12 
19 Woman’s Union Mission... 3859) .|..| 8] 8 
20 Meth. New Connection....| ;8gu| 6/, 5) ..! 11 
21 Soc. Promotion Fem. Edu. 1860| .. | 1 Bl 8 
22 United Presbyterian, Scot.’ 1864 7] 6!..| 18 
23 China Inland Mission..... | 1865, 92) 40| 55] 187 
24 Nationa! Bible Soc, Scot...| 1868) 3| 2...) 5 
26 United Meth. Free Church| 1sés} 3/ 3/|..| 6 
26 Am, Presbyterian, South. jgg3° 3| 6) 4] 18 
27 Irish Presbyterian......... 1869} 8| 8|..| 6 
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32 Berlin Mission... ......... 1882 5) 5|:.| 10 
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34 Bible Christians........... 1685; 9/../. 2 
85 Disciples of Christ......... 1886, 3} 3 
86 Book and Tract Society... 1886! 1) .. | 1 
87 Society of Friends......... 1886) 1| }"j | il 3 
33 Independent Workers..... | 1886) + | 2] 5 
RR SPE = lak (810 |160| 892 





The number of missionaries in 1877 was 473, 
of whom 238 were men, 172 married women, and 
63 single women. There are now nearly double 
the number of men and wives, and more than 
double the number of single women than there 
were in 1877. The China Inland Mission has 
the largest number of workers—187 ; the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission, North, comes next, 
with its 90 missionaries ; and after them comes 
the American Board with 63; and then the 
Methodist (North) who have in the fielda round 
60. The China Inland Mission has doubled its 
number of foreign workers during the last 
three years, and is hoping to send an additional 
hundred during the present year. 

There were but eight deaths in the missionary 
force during 1886, which is certainly a very 
small percentage of 891; during 1885 there 
were but 10 deaths—facts that speak well for 
general exemption from fatal illness. Yet, on 
the other hand, the average length of mission- 
ary service in China seems to have been rather 
short as compared, for instance, with India, 
where, as we learn from Mr. Bradley in Tux 
INDEPENDENT of Oct. 28tb, 1886, there are 231 
missionaries who have been in service from 10 
to 20 years, 114 from 20 to 30 years, 42 from 30 
to 45 years, 40 from 45 to 50 years, and 2 over 
50 years, while the total of missionaries is 
just 102 less than in China, Our figures in 
China show that only about 150 missionaries 
have been in the field from 10 to 20 years; 33 
from 20 to 30 years ; 6 from 30 to 35 years; and 
7 have spent from 35 to 40 years—5 of whom 
complete their 40:h year of service during 1887. 
One missionary, the Rev. Dr. Happer, came out 
in 1844—43 yearsago. It is probable that the 
conditions of life, particularly in the interior of 
China, are more trying in China than in India, 

By far the greater numter of those now at 
work—more than 650—have come to China with- 


in the last decade. As near as we can ascertain, 
21 missionaries are themselves the children of 
missionaries, 15 of whom are ladies. 
Conforming to the limitations of the columns 
of a newspaper, we have broken our table into 
two, and we now give the seccnd part of it 
which deals with some of the results of mission 
ary work, 
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These figures, regarding the numbers of na- 
tive workers, are very incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, from the different methods of reporting 
by different societies, and from the fact that 
some fail altogether in reporting these items. 
The column of contributions is also evidently 
very defective, giving an unnecessarily poor re- 
port of progress toward self-suoport. In 1877 
the total of communicants was only 13,515. 
The present figure, of 28,119, is spoken of by 
one of our English daliies, in Shanghai, as but 
a “thin harvest”; the enlightened and sym- 
pathetic student of missions will, however, con- 
sider it very significant of rapid increase in the 
few remaining years of this century. Were the 
reports all secured to date, the total of commu- 
nicants would probably not fall below 30,000; 
but taking the figures as they stand, the increase 
of over one hundred per cent. in nine years is 
very satisfactory 

During the year mobs have destroyed mission- 
ary property in the provinces of Kwang Si and 
Szechuen, for which, however, considerable 
pecuniary reparation has been made by the Chi- 
nese Government. Indemnities have also been 
paid for some of the losses from mobs during the 
Franco-Chinese troubles, in North Formosa and 
at Fatshap near Canton. Several notable proc- 
lamations have been issued by provincial magis- 
trates in Central China, instructing the people 
not to do violence to missionaries, because they 
are trying to benefit the people—proclamations 
said to have been inspired from Peking. From 
all this, and much more, it is evident that the 
Chinese Government is trying to put itself right 
toward missionaries. 

The effort on the part of the Pope to emanci- 
pate his Church from detrimental patronage by 
France, and to put himselfin direct relations 
with the Chinese Government, have not, owing 
to French opposition, met with full success; 
but it is said that the Chinese propose, as far as 
possible, to protect Roman Catholic priests 
through the representatives of the several na- 
tionalities to which they belong, and no longer 
through the French representative alone, irre- 
spective of nationality. 

The missionary outlook at the close of 1887 is 
very encouraging. The one great need in all 
our efforts is the Divine Presence and Power, for 
which we ask of the home churches that unite 
prayer be made. 

SHANGHAI, January 20th,°1887. 


Sanitary. 
OUR FOODS. 


We know of no department of sanitary knowl- 
edge and care in which more progress has been 
made than that which relates to the proper 
choice and preparation of foods. It is a depart- 
ment of study that has been pursued bothin the 
direction of science and experience. Those 
having charge of dietaries have carefully ex- 
amined into the results from the use of various 
foods, while the chemist has been busy in those 
experiments which have confirmed or corrected 
the apparent results of experience. In addition 
to this the process of digestion has become much 
better understood so that we are able to make 
choice with reference to the capacity of the 
different parts of the digestive apparatus. 

It is now safe to adapt dietaries to the varied 
demands made upon the human system. Not 
only is the training of the athlete based largely “ 
on the dietetic regimen, but foods are adapted 
to the callings of men and we can distinguish 
quite accurately between the flesh or tissue form- 











ing and the force generating foods. There 
never was a time when the person of self-control 
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can so easily put into the human machine just 
the food that is adapted to his particular wants. 
While we are not very hopeful that the great 
electrician will invent a machine that will sup- 
plant the usual mode of food production, we 
know it would be a greater boon to the world if 
every person should learn to use only such and 
so much food as is needed, and should have in 
view the proper running and repair of the 
instrument he has in charge. The old division 
into nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods is 
valuable as a guide, and aJl the more since we 
are able more fully to define when and how they 
supplement or replace each other. Chemistry 
has not only defined the constituents of foods 
and the constituents of the human body, but 
also the modes in which the interchanges occur. 
Tt ia not enough that albumen exists in the egg, 
or that it is needed and found in the flesh, We 
must know how it is converted. If we find that 
the egg as furnished in a hard-boiled state or as 
heated and cooked in cake will not give up its 
albumen as food, it matters but little that so 
much albumen was eaten. If again we can 
furnish sugar by furnishing starch it greatly 
modifies the degree which we need to supply 
sugar direct, Noone can take up apy recent 
book on the chemistry of foods without perceiv- 
ing that we have gotten clear of much that was 
vague as to the action and value of foods, and 
are able to speak with positiveness of their 
action, 

Not less valuable is our knowledge of how to 
adapt foods to the condition of certain organs 
or to certain indications cf disease. If the 
stomach is debilitated in its functions, we so 
use malted or peptonized foods as todo in 
advance part of the work of stomach digestion. 
If the liver or pancreas or the glands of the 
intestinal tract are embarrassed, we avail our- 
selves of foods that require little or no service 
from these organs. The use of only cold meats 
andof no fats is as clear an indication in some 
cases as the free use of oily foods is in others. 
It is now possible for us to cure many diseases 
and relieve others by dietetic medication. Bet- 
ter still, the laws of food use are definite enough 
to enable those who uuderstand them or who 
will follow them to prevent many diseases and 
to add to the effective force of their lives. 

The great advances that are being made in 
cookery are also worthy of note, At every well- 
appointed hotel or boarding place it is now pos- 
sibje to command such foods as are digestible 
and well prepared. Wrong cookery now comes 
as much from the wrong tastes of guests as 
from any other cause. We desire greatly to im- 
press upon families the need there is for a care- 
ful effort to depend upon foods that give the 
best nourishment and force in the most diges- 
tible form. Cook-books have aided much, But 
it is now equally in order for the heads of the 
family to acquaint themselves with the proper- 
ties of various foods and the best methods of 
their extraction. For instance here is a remark 
of Sir Robert Christison : ‘When people can af- 
ford little or no animal food be sure you preach 
pulses and porridge.” By pulses he meant 
beans, peas, etc. Then he goes on to show how 
their best food powers are to be obtained by 
cooking. Previous sait and slow cooking and 
the addition of some fat are the indications, 
As to porridge simple as its preparation may 
seem, its nourishing power depends much on 
ite slow cooking and the not too hasty swallow- 
ing. It is to-day just as posrible for a man to 
calculate or have clear views of how to sustain 
and propel the human body as it is for an en- 
gineer to decide what fuel to use and how to 
get from it the most force for his engine. 
There 1s need that physicians turn their atten- 
tion more to an accurate knowledge of the qual- 
ities of foods and the modes of their use, and 
that the people generally recognize how much 
can be done by a free and wholesome diet 
adapted to their constitutions and their work. 








Seicnce. 


THE 1887 ERUPTION FROM 
MAUNA LOA. 


Recent advices from Honolulu, based upon 
the observations of the Rev. E. P. Baker and 8, 
E. Bishop and G. W. O. Jones, of Kahuka, en- 
able us to form correct notions of the recent 
eruption from Mauna Loa, The earliest phase 
of an eruption is that of fire in the central 
elevated caldera of Mokuaweoweo. In this in- 
stance this was visible from all sides at 9 Pp. m. 
of January 16tb, lasting for two hours, At 2 
A. M. earthquakes commenced, some of them 
quite violent. Mr. Jones registered 383 shocks 
during the ensuing sixty-five hours, when they 
ceased. His ranch is at Kahuka, the southwest 
point of the island of Hawaii, and about ten 
miles distant from the source of the flow. 
During this time the lava had been work- 
ing its way down the mountain, and 
at 7 Pp. mM. of the 18th inst. it burst forth 
from a crevice three-fourths of a mile long and 
twenty-five feet wide. About a quarter of a 
mile above this was a cone, a ‘‘ terminal crater” 
from which lava exuded, Another fissure could 
be followed for two and a half miles above this 





cone. The altitude of the highest point from 
which lava issued was 5,700 feet above the sea 
level or 8,000 feet below the summit of Mauna 
Loa, and twenty miles from the sea. In two 
days’ time the lava stream had reached the sea. 
It continued running for five days, when there 
was a river of fire distinctly visible the whole 
reach of twenty miles. The fountain of lava at 
the source of the flow still continued to play, but 
by February 1st it had become nearly extinct. 
On January 23d several severe earthquakes were 
again felt in every part of the island, but none 
were noticed between the 26th January and Feb- 
ruary 2d. Mr. Baker epent the night of Janu- 
ary 28th atthe source of the flow. He found five 
cones of scoriw along the fracture within the 
distance of three miles, while the fissure ex- 
tended farther. During his visit the discharge 
took place from alava cone, about fifty feet 
high. A fountain was playing about one hur- 
dred and fifty feet high, falling into a basin of 
lava fifty feet wide, from which issued a stream 
of pure white fire, twenty-five feet wide with a 
velocity of fifteen miles per hour. The fount- 
ain seemed brilliantly white in the daytime. 
Much pumice-like stone was thrown out and the 
clink and crash of the falling liquid was tre- 
mendous. Mr. Baker was struck by a fragment 
of the falling pumice. The Java appeared to be 
almost entirely aa, with small occasional patshes 
of pahoehoe. Half-way “own the slope the 
breadth of the stream was halfa mile. Where 
the stream met the sea it was a mile wide. 
A dense colump of black emoke arose 
from the stream during the whole time of the 
incandescence. There was no loss of life or de- 
struction of valuable property in connection 
with the erup!ion. 

The Rev. E. 8. Bishop visited the stream 
Febuary 2d, after the flow had ceased and rep- 
resents the sea-front of the the stream as from 
lifiy to seventy feet high for nearly a mile, 
broken into a succersion of ragged capes and 
deep cavez, and containing large blocks of stone 
torn from the inside of the mountain, As much 
as thirty acres of new land were added to the 
main, and thatin water twenty to thirty fathoms 
deep. On the lower slope there must be three 
equare miles of clinkers. This eruption is close 
by the celebrated flow of 1868, and the phenom- 
ena of the two were identical, save that the 
latest flow was the largest. The flows on the 
southwest side of Mauna Loa differ from those 
on the east side in their seismal accompaniments, 
their origin from a lower-level predominance of 
wand their rapidity of flow. The last one on 
the hill-side (1880-83) occupied nine months in 
reaching the sea, started from the altitude of 
12,000 teet, consisted largly of pahoehoe,and was 
not heralded by important earthquakes. 

Professor Alexander, Surveyer- General of the 
Hawaiian Islands, writes that the most violent 
shocas of the earthquake were felt at Pahala 
plantation, and at the Kapapola ranch inland of 
it, from dfteen to twenty miles east of the line 
of eruption. It was here also that the sever- 
est shocks attending vhe earlier eruption of 
1863, at Kahuku, were felt. It is remarkable 
that the severest shocks should be manifested 
so far away from the vent. 





In going over the plains travelers dis- 
cuss the ‘‘ Gramma”? or ‘‘Gamma’”’ grass—so- 
named of course by the original Mexican 
owners of the land. Inthe Rocky Mountain 
region it is usually recognized as Boutelania 
oligostachya. Prof. F. Samson Scribner says 
the name means little more than dry grass, 
and is literally ‘‘ grass that is gray with age.” 
In the region of the southwest including Mex- 
ico, different Muhlenbergias are the Gramma 
grasses. Indeed, Mr. Scribner says, this region 
is the home of this genus of grasses, a large 
number of species being found there. Sc me 
species grow on the plains, while others as- 
cend to 6,000 feet. The kind that is usually 
found uuder the shade of the Mesquite trees 
is M. Texana, M., virescens is the grass of the 
deer parks, and M, distichophylla is the kind 
that furnishes most of the hay, 


...-According to recent experiments, the vi- 
tality of the teeth seems to be almost as great 
as that of seeds. Dr. W. J. Younger, in a recent 
paper read before the California Dental Society, 
describes the planting of a bicuspid tooth, which 
had been extracted a year before. No care bad 
been taken of the tooth, it haviag been carried 
about for a time ina traveling bag, and part of 
the time shuffled about in a bureau-drawer. To 
all appearances the tooth was dry and void of 
vitality. On soaking itin warm water for half 
an hour, however, and then placingit in the 
cavity of the jaw, the tooth soon became firmly 
fixed, and on the twelfth day was firmly united 
a true vital connection having, it is said, been 
established between the living environment of 
gum and the alveolar substance. But it may be 
a case of encysting, as of a bullet lodged in the 
body. 


....Strasburger, according to a note by Dr. 
Gray in Silliman’s Journal, says that he grafted 
our Jamestown or “‘ Jimpson weed,” the Dalura 
Stramonium on the common potato, and that 
the potatoes raised from the plant so grafted 





were found to be impregnated with atropine 
derived from the Datura, If this should be a 
‘*fact and no mistake” it will be one of the most 
remarkable instances of an influence of the graft 
on the stock on record. It is worthy of note 
that intelligent horticulturists, to this day, 
doubt whether there is any influence of the kind 
involved in the question. A pear grafted ona 
quince may be sweeter than one grownona 
pear root; but this is owing to the dwarfing 
character of the stock. A root-pruned pear tree 
would give the same results. 


Srhool and College. 


THe University of Pennsylvania announ- 
ces the public lecture courses for March and 
April. One of four lectures by Prof. John P. 
Peters, Ph.D., on the ‘‘ Ancient Civilization of 
Babylon,” one of four lectures by Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Pb.D., on “ Assyrian Literature 
in its Bearings on the Old Testament,” and a 
third of three lectures by Professor Hilprecht, 
on ‘‘ Egyptian Culture and History.” The latter 
will be in German. The university also an- 
nounces courses of instruction in Sanskrit and 
comparative philology, and in the Semitic and 
American Languages, by Professors Gaston, 
Peters, Hilprecht, Jastrow and Brinton. Dr. 
Brinton will give special readings on the 
grammatical structure of the following Groups 
of American tongues: 1, the Algonkin; 2, the 
Nabuatl ; 3, the Maya; 4, the Kechua, 








....Gen, Francis A. Walker and others are 
giving the Yale students a series of valuable 
lectures on political topics from a business point 
of view. The following is the list : 

March 2d, Gen. F. A. Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on “The 
Source of Business Profits.” 

March 9th, Hon. Jobn Jay Knox, President of the 
National Bank of the Republic, formerly comptroller 
of the currency, on ** Legal Tender in the United 
States.” 

March 16th, Henry Holt, Esq., on ** Some Practi- 
cal Aspects of the Literary Life.” 

March 23d, E. 8. Wheeler, Esq., on ** Modern 
Forms of Credit in Foreign Trade.” 

March 30th, Brayton Ives, Esq.,on “The Con- 
servative Element in Wall Sireet.” 


....-For Syracuse University there has just 
been issued a bulky Alumni Record of 368 pages. 
Although the University was organized no 
longer ago than 1871, its beginnings were in the 
Geneva Medical College, which was opened in 
1835 and in Genesee College which was opened 
in 1852. Both of these institutions.were merged 
in the university and their records are very 
properly included in the volume just published. 
The ecord embraces 1,637 names, including 
post-graduate, adopted and honorary alumni. 
Of honorary degrees the university has con- 
ferred 44. Those of A.M. and Ph.D are no 
longer granted honoris causa. L, M. Under- 
wood, Syracuse, N. Y., is the editor. 


...-The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
corporation of Columbia College will be cele- 
brated on April 13th, At their meeting in 
December last the Trustees of the college ap- 
pointed a committee of five to make arrange- 
ments for the commemoration. Religious and 
literary exercises will be conducted by the 
Alumni of the college, and sister institutions of 
Columbia have been invited to be present by 
delegates, and the friends of the college generally 
have been asked to contribute by their presence 
to the interest of the ceremonial. The Alumni 
of the college and its associated schools have 
appointed committees to confer with the com- 
mittee of the Trustees. 


...-Efforts to prevent the appropriation by 
Congress of 225,000 for educational purposes 
in Alaska, appear to have failed. The money is 
to be applied to educational purposes in that 
territory, irrespective of the age or race of the 
bencficiaries. No one doubts the need of tchools 
in Alaska, and the representations made to lead- 
ing members of both branches of Congress have 
convinced them that the educational work now 
in progress is worthy of encouragement. The 
missionary societies have done a great deal, but 
their efforts need to be supplemented by the 
Goverument. 


...-On the 15th, 16th, and 17th of this month, 
the National Department ef Superintendence is 
to hold a meeting in Washington, D. C. The 
program includes a list of eminent educators 
who are to discuss such subjects as *‘ Public 
Education on the Pacific Coast,” ** Civil Service 
and Pablic Schools,” ‘* Industrial Education in 
our Public Schools,” “A System of Grading for 
Country Schools,” and the “ Best System of 
State Supervision.” On the last-named subject 
the state superintendents of Louisiana, Lilinois, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Kansas, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina are to speak. 


...-Union Theological Seminary, Hampden- 
Sydney, Va., has an attendance of 59 students, 
of whom 18 are in the senior and 24in the jun- 
ior class, The seminary is now sixty-three years 
old, having been opened in 1824, with three 


students. It is under the care of the Presby- ° 





terian Synod of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Its faculty consists of five professors. 


-.--Dr. H. Pereira Mendez is giving at the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, in this 
city, lectures on Post-Biblical History and 
Hebrew Literature. The historical lectures 
alternate with those on literature. On Mon- 
day, March 14th, the subject will be ‘‘ Jewish 
Influence in the Spread of Christianity, and the 
Rise of the Christian Sects.” 


Personalities, 


Tue Washington letter-writer to the 
Cleveland Leader, points out the fact that “of 
late years the Treasury has been presided over 
by comparatively old men. Folger was sixty- 
three years old when he was appointed, Sher- 
man was nearly sixty, and Boutwell and Chase 
were well up in years. Manning was fifty-four, 
the gray had begun to sprout in Gresham’s beard 
long before Arthur chose him, and McCulloch is 
an old man. Our first Secretaries were younger: 
- » »« Men grew faster in pioneer days. Galla- 
tin was just forty when he became Jefferson’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, and, after serving 
fourteen years he was about the age of Manning 
when first appointed, and Dexter, who preceded 
Gallatin, waa forty-three.” 











-.--An amusing story is told of a famous 
German savant, connected with the Berlin Royal 
Library, and notoriously absent-minded. Ofa 
rare book, a very valuable folio edition suddenly 
disappeared twenty-five years ago from the Li- 
brary, and during that time there appeared 
annually search warrants, but all in vain. 
Amc ng the most eager in the search was Dr. 8. 
It was afterward discovered (he died lately) that 
the Doctor had, with complete forgetfulness, 
during those twenty-five years been using the 
folio to raise his seat. 


..-.Gen. Isaac F. Quinby, well-known in some 
of our army and political circles, has sued a 
leading railroad company, because its train 
landed him in New York City too Jate for the 
exercises of the Bartholdi Statue Unveiling. 
The plea alludes to the delay as ‘“‘causing the 
plaintiff great disappointment and trouble of 
mind, and the loss of a great historic spectacle” 
—and the sum demanded as damages is not 
small. General Quinby is establishing a prec- 
edent dangerous to railroad companies. 


....Sir Charles Dilke has just inherited a fort- 
une of over a half-million of dollars in conse- 
quence of the death of his near relative, Mrs. 
Snooke. It is stated that the legatee was not a 
little alarmed to hear that the bequest was con-~ 
ditional upon his assuming the name “Dulke- 
Snooke” ; but it turned out that he was spared 
this extra touch toa surname sufficiently con- 
spicuous already. 


--..The splendid bronze statue of John C, 
Calhoun was, on Tuesday last, placed on the 
pedestal in Marion Square, Charleston, 3. C. 
The figure faces to the south. Four historical 
figures and the ornaments to the panels will 
complete the monument, the corner-stone of 
which was laid thirty-five years ago. The for- 
mal unveiling takes place in about two weeks, 


-...-M. and Mme, de Munkadcsy have just en- 
tertained at dinner (in Paris) Madame Minnie 
Hauk and her husband, the Chevalier Hesse_ 
Wartegg. M. Munkdcsy is to paint a portrait 
of Madame Hauk, depicting her in a walking 
costume, and wearing a broad ‘‘ Gainsborough” 
hat. M.de Munkdcsy will spend the spring in 
Berlin. 


----Queen Margaret of Iialy is dangerously 
susceptible to cold, and seldom is without a 
heavy wrap, even in well-warmed rooms. Her 
own apartments in the Quirinal are kept at a 
temperature which is to most people oppres- 
sively hot—about 80° Fahrenheit, 


.-»-Queen Victoria’s assumed title for regis- 
tering and travel during her approaching visit 
to Aix-les-Baing, will be “‘Countess of Balmoral.” 
Her lodgings are reserved for her under this 
name, and she will be referred to, en route, as 
such, by all persons concerned. 


....Apropos of monuments to men who de- 
serve them, Rouen will shortly erect by public 
subscription a statue (in the famous Cathedral) 
to La Salle, who discovered the Miasissippi. He 
was born in the old French city, where Jeanne 
a’ Arc was burned. 


...-Once more the Empress of Austria has 
broken down. She cannot ride nor exercise, 
and sleeps ill. She is a changed woman in con- 
stitution and looks from the beautiful, dashing 
sovereign of ten yesra ago, 


....[t has been stated by a good authority 
that Surgeon-General Fox and General Horne 
were the staff officers whom Governor Louns- 
bury cautioned about drinking punch. 


....No monument to Garibaldi bas yet been 
erected at Naples. It is now proposed to place 
one on the hights of St. Elmo, where it can be 
Seen from all parts of the city. 
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Music, 


Tue National Opera Company began its an- 

nounced five-weeks season and first tenancy of 
the Metropolitan Opera House last week. On 
Monday the “ Flying Dutchman,” on Wednesday 
the ‘‘Huguenots,” on Friday, ‘ Faust,” and 
Saturday afternoon ‘* Aida” were presented. In 
the ‘“‘Flying Dutchman” Miss Emma Jach ap- 
peared as Senta and Mr. William Ludwig as Van- 
derdecken. The work was creditably sung, 
drawing forth considerable applause from a 
fair-sized audience (the box-tiers being less filled 
than other portions of the house). The chorus 
did «xcetlent work—Mr. Thomas has improved 
noticeably in his conducting of opera; and the 
stormy scenic effects incidental to Wagner’s ro- 
mantic libretto were made quite artistically real 
to the eye. So much of the performance was en- 
joyable and well meant, that the kind applause 
bestowed now and then was thoroughly deserved. 
It was to be presumed that the *‘ Huguenots” 
would prove more popular, as Meyerbeer’s fine 
work hus been left unsung here for three years. 
The opera house was comfortably filled, some 
twenty odd boxes being empty, and the per- 
formance was followed with evident interest. 
Mr. Candidus sang Raoul better than we looked 
for in a tenor ncw so entirely in his last 
days of acceptability, and ocvasionally acted 
with some vigor. In Mrs, Blanche Pierson, the 
Valeatine of the evening, we find one of the most 
capable artists of the troupe—a lady with a good 
strong, though cold and not at all sweet, so- 
prano; used dramatically, and which has been 
weil schooled. Mrs. Pauline L’Allemand assumed 
Marguerite de Valois with graceful success, 
as the florid music Meyerbeer has written thor- 
oughly suis her fluent vocal style. Mr. Ludwig 
also deserves recognition in the rdle of Saint- 
Bris. The other members of the cast did not 
amount to anything especially significant, and 
appeared more or less iil at ease between trying 
to fill the large auditorium,and,it must be added, 
their handsome French costumes and the charac- 
ters of French nobility. Stili:he opera really went 
with a betver grace than we would have prophe- 
sied, and we are glad tosee 80 much intellig-nt 
work, The evening's honors divided between 
Mrs, L’Allemaud and Mrs. Pierson, and after 
the thirdand the famous fourth acts, the cur- 
tain was raised to allow the artists to bow their 
appreciation of the applause. Altogether the 
two representations of the National Company 
we record proved, in many respects, of interest 
and success, and this week’s performances will, 
we think, attract considerable approval from 
the public. 





....There were two particularly interesting or- 
chestral concerts last week. Anton Seid! and 
New York may be said to have bid one another 
a@ grand good-vy on Tuesday night, although 
the steamship ‘‘ Saale” did not carry off the 
great director from us till next morning. His 
last symphonic sviree was atteud.d by pearly 
two thousand persons, and was, indeed, mem- 
orable. Its spiencid program, the magnificent 
exzcution of every numover (especialiy the 
“Kaiser March” of Wagner) waked such shcuts 
and thunders of applause as Steinway Hall 
seldom echoes with iu tnese days. To Mr. Seidi’s 
variatious from accepted readings of Beetho- 
ven’s “Heroic” Symphony, we have aliuded 
before now. It is plain thas however a scrupu- 
lous musician may dissent from some of them, 
he cannot fail to be impressed with tue tremen- 
dous fire-and-whirlwind effeot which the iapst- 
uous, magnetic leader has upou bis men, and 
what vivid significance is given to passage 
after passage, often most suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. The ‘Kaiser March ” was played as 
the last number, with a majesty and brio that 
has never been attained at any concert which 
we recollect. It was simply tremendous under 
the circumstances. Mrs. Krauss-Seidl and Miss 
Marianne Brandt sang four beautiful—and 
rather odd—new duets by Dvordk. On 
the next night occurred the seeond of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestral Con- 
certs. This brief reries of entertainments 
has attracted great atteation in this city, in 
spite of many other noteworthy murical con- 
cerns. Every seat was filled. At least a couple 
of bunered people stood up all the evening. 
The program included Cherubini’s “* Anacreon” 
Overture, Brabms’s Second Symphony, Liszt’s 
Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody, and the 
“Tannbiuser” Overture, besides Miss Lilli 
Lehmann’s singing of Yon Weber’s * Ocean, du 
Ungeheuer”, and a Schubert song. Exception 
must again be taken to the quality of the wood- 
wind and the brass of Mr. Gericke’s band. It 
cannot be denied that the precision and tonal 
beauty of the strings, especially the vioiins and 
violas, surpass what New York can at present 
offer to the frequenter of orchestral concerts. 
A peculiar homogeneousness seems to prevail 
among them to a degree not as marked in the 
best of our bands, The concert was altogether 
a delight, and should serve also as an incentive 
to advance in orchestral performances here. Miss 
Lehmann was in fine voice during the ‘* Oberon” 











scene, to which she did characteristic and 
very impassioned justice. In the Schubert song 
(“Die Alimachv”) she showed some excusable fa- 
tigue. Both Mr. Gericke and herself were re- 
called over and over again to the stage. At one 
time it seemed as if the applause never would 
terminate. 


-»+."* Ruddygore” is now in its third week in 
America. Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s familiar and ex- 
cellent company seem to enter into ite spirit 
with keener zest each night. Anything to the 
contrary, there can be no doubt that Sir Arthar 
Sulhvan’s best operetta-score is this elaborate 
and really beautiful one. Perhaps the trouble 
with the piece, next to,the mechanical plot and 
not too sparkling dialogue—next, to the sign 
that Gilbert and Sul:ivan have grown to be an 
old story to fickle public taste—is the fact that 
much of the music is a shade too good for the 
popular approval. There is nothing in it likely 
to be whistled and hummed as have been 
whistled and hummed, “The Fiowers that 
Bloom in the Spring,” or half-a-dozen of other 
**Mikado” airs. Ona the otber hand, never has 
Sullivan composed lovelier melodies than the 
gliding waltz duet,or Mad Margaret's air or the 
compk x Madrigal, all in thefirst act, nor any 
bailad finer than the Ghost Song in the second. 
The orchestration is as masterly as could well be, 
and the charm of the music, naturally, is greatly 
appreciated after aseeond hearing. The ope- 
retta has been handled queerly by the London 
critics. It would appear that a percentage 
made up their minds beforehand not to recog- 
nize what was best in the pieee. The cue 
was followed here. In spite of judicious altera- 
tions that now make the libretto vastly better, 
it is evident that our publicare not as curious 
to hear, or as honest to admire ‘“‘Ruddygore” as 
it positively merits. The barlesque of romance 
and sensationalism is certainly ¢«xceedingly 
‘funny (who but Gilbert would ever have 
thought of the Association of Professional 
Bridesmaids—Endowed?) and the rippling, 
light-hearted music of the score is very sweet 10 
the ear, evenin remembering “Patience” or 
** Tolanthe” or the ‘* Mikado.” 


....The epirit of Hector Berlioz was perturb- 
ed in this life. One was reminded of that fact 
by the coincidence of the abominakly stormy, 
almost dangerous sort of a night for production 
here (as a recital) of his neglected ** Trojans in 
Carthage”—it might be said, the first suitable 
hearing anywhere of s0 many significant epi- 
sodes of the work, That Chickering Hall con- 
tained, not the expected crusb, but about two 
hundred persons who braved such a feariui flood 
for Mr. Van der Stucken’s concert, was evidence 
of the great interest taken in the undertaking ; 
and a plurality of the little audience were per- 
sons specially interested in music or letters. 
(It has been decided to repeat the performance 
next Thursday night.) The hbretto, reduced 
and trausiated by Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel reflects 
truthfully the spiritof the original French, and 
Mr. Joseph Tunison’s admirabie connec.ing nar- 
rative was spiritedly recited by Mr. Charles Rob- 
erts, Jr. The successive scenes are, bricfly, a 
f<stival in Cartnage, the arrival of Aineas and 
hiscompapny and their recep:ion by Dido, the 
assistance proffered by Haeas in repelling an 
invasion of her territories by the Numidians, 
the love-scenes in which the Queen admits her 
passion for the valiant Trojan, a magnificent 
spectacular episode of a royal hunt in tne forest 
followed by a storm; the pleading of Dido with 
£Zaeas to remain in Carthage, the angry iucite- 
meat of the frojan ghosts under which he hast- 
ily hoists sails and flies the land, and the final 
scenes of Dido's despair and death. With Mr, 
Van der Stucken’s splendid orchestra, choice 
group uf soloists and picked chorus, Berlioz’s 
remarkable music was illustrated to the fullest 
extent possible inaconcert; and it was also 
pretty thoroughly illustrated as something that 
is advisable for performance only at a concert. 
After this acquaintance with it, we do not be- 
heve it would be at all fortunate to bring out 
* The Trojans” as opera, no matter with what 
dramatic singers or what rich mounting. It 
lacks all the freedom and fire and true ring of 
opera. It isa fine classical oratorio. The taint 
of Berlioz’s mechanical mind and artificiality per- 
vades much of it. It is a great work, perhaps 
tbat one which places him in his best lignt for 
posterity’s knowledge, and we hope it will no 
jonger be aliowed to slumber unheard, egpeciaily 
since 80 capital a recital can now be made of it. 
Bat it is not truly an opera to the ear and heart, 
and it would probably be a useless addition to 
the repertory. Berlioz is always Berlioz, and 
the operatic Berlioz is a being that understand- 
eth not himself. 


.... Very agreeably entertained was the large 
and fashionable audience who attend:d a charm- 
ing musicale im the parlors of the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
King’s Courch(M.E ), Park Avenue,on Thursaay 
night, given in aid of a charitable object. Much 
artistic singing and playing furnished forth the 
program, in which were actively concerned Mrs, 
Fiorence Rice-Kuox (whose sympathetic sing- 
ing is nowadays only to be heard when a char- 





ity isto helped), Mr. Oarlos Hasselbrink, the 
violinist, and divers other artists, 


ebbirs 


-..-Shear nonsense ; clippings from our Peb- 
ble department. 


....Speaking of animals, what does the 
catamount to?— Tid-Bits. 


....When the heelers footed up the Pension 
Bill, they said Cieveland vetoed it without any 
svle, 


..+-The tail of a fox is called a brush, but 
that does not make a rabbit’s tail a hare brush. 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....-The man who loses his footing on a tobog- 
gan chute generally becomes a backslider.”— 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


-..-A novel just out is entitled “ Yeast.” 
Properly enouga, it is the work of a rising 
young author.—Troy Times. 


....-The Maxim gun fires seven hundred shots 
a minute, Everybody who hears this maxim 
will heed it.— Portland Advertiser, 


-+++“‘I wouldn’t be a fool if I were you,” said 
Jones to a friend. “If you were me you 
wouldn’t be a fool,” was the reply.—Judge. 


-.--“* Well, what is it, Nora?” ‘Indade, 
mum, the water’s cold.’’? ** What water?” ‘‘The 
hot water, mum.”—Boston Com».ionwealth. 


...-Frenchman: “Ah! mon ami, I am nat- 
uralized.” Englishman: **Well, tut what do 
you gain by that?’ Frenchman; * Vaterloo.” 
— Moonshine, 


--+.“* Never eat pies,” is the advice of some 
physicians, but a wiser doctor said recently, 
“Never eat pastry, unless it is first rate.”— 
Boston Journal. 


---“*Which will you have, chloroform or 
laughing gas?” said the dentist to his patient, 
about to have a tooth pulled. “ Ether will 
answer,” said the customer.— Wasp, 


---.“* That was a very long story that Colonel 
Sozzle told after dinner,” said one club man to 
another. ‘*Yes,’’ was the reply, “and I am 
sorry to say 1t was as broad as it was long.” — 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


-..-Boston Landlord (to porter); “Seeif the 
gentlemen wm Parlor F have finished discussing 
their dinner.” Porter (revurned): ‘* Dey is fru 
eatin” boss, but dey ain’t done cussin’ it yet.”— 
Sun, 


-...First Knight of Labor: **What do you 
suppose Smith said the first time he saw that 
baby of his?” Second Knight: “Give it up.” 
First Knight: *‘Let’s make a night of it.”—Bur- 
lington Free Press. 


--.. Pressing ferns is a very pleasant summer 
amusement, but Edward Fern, of New York, 
who had a bale of cotton fall on him this week, 
thinks the season bas started in a little early. 
— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


--+.“* Madame,” said the tramp, “I’m hungry 
enough to eat raw dog.” ** Well,” she responded, 
kindly suiting the action to the word, “Vil 
wuistle some up fcr you.” The tramp left, tak- 
ing his appetice with him.— Sun. 


....Olara; “Oh, John! what lovely flowers! 
They look aa if they had just been gathered. 
Why, there’s a little dew upon them!” John 
(somewhat embarrassed): ‘Due upon them! 
Notacent, Clara, I assure you, not a cent,”— 
Life. 


-+++ Client: ‘‘Now, Mr. H——, isn’t your fee 
rather large?” Lawyer: **I am sorry you think 
so, Mr, B -—; but you must remember I bad a 
great deal todo. Ispenta great deal of time 
preparing my charge for the jury.’’ Clent: 
**Great Scoti! Do I pay the jury?”—Boston 
Budget. 


...- Mrs. Purkset (née Gamp): ‘Please, sir, I 
want one o’ them thum-um things, yer know, 
sir, as reggylates the ’eatofaroom.”’ Chemist: 
** Thermometer, you mean, ma’am, I suppose.” 
Mrs. P. (eagerly): “ Yer, sir, thav’s it, sir, And 
if you'll bes’ kind, sir, to set it to sixty five, 
*cause that’s what the doctor says I’m to keep 
the room at.” — Punch, 


....Jaittle Tommy was taken to see the Stew- 
art collection of paintings and stood for a long 
time in front of Gérdme’s “Gladiator.” At 
length he said: *‘ Mamma, whirh one is Simon?’ 


“Wey, what do you mean, child; there is no 
Simon there.” ** Yes, there is; don’t you see 
he’s just said ‘thumbs down.’ [ think the 

icture would have been a great deal prettier if 
~ had said ‘thumbs wiggle-waggle.’” 


...-Mrs, Fishwhacker went to the orchid show 
last weekat the Eden Musée. She was heard to 
say to oneof the wax figures: ‘I don’s see why 
they call this an crchid show when there’s not 
even a plum tree, let alone apples and pears, in 
the building. Perhaps those people with crowns 
on their heads fenced off over there think two 
or three paim trees make an orovid; but I’d jes’ 


hike to bave them see my gran’father’s Rhode 
Isiand Greenin’ and Balding trees. Why you 
couldn’t get a side-hill row in this whole buiid- 
ing, cellar’n all.” With that she flouted out of 





the Musée. 


Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 

BARNES, Honace F., inst. pastor in Fairmoznt 

ch, Newark, N° J., Feb. 234. 

BARLOW, J. L., Wheaton, Lil., accepts call to 

Grundy Centre, Ia. 

BROXHOLM, Tuos., Stamford, N. Y., resigns, 

GROSS, L. J., Wilson, removes to West Somer- 

set, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, A. C., Brimfield, removes to Dover 

Ii. 

KINNEY, L., West Dover, Va., resigns. 

MAYO, Watrzr L., Hermitage, N. Y., resigns. 

MEYERS, L., ord. pastor in Bethlehem, Penn., 

Feb. 234. 

MILLINGTON, H. W., Candor, accepts call to 

Stephentown, N, Y. 

PHELPS, Drypen W., ord. pastor in Wilming- 

ton, Vt. 

PLUMLEY, A., Renwick, Ia., resigns. 

SCHLIPF, 0. A., ord. pastor in Jamesburg, 

N. J., Feb. 16th. 

SEARS, A. B,, ord. in Philadelphia, N. Y., Feb. 

231. 

SQUIRES, W. P., Rome, Mich., accepts call to 

Kendallville, Ind. 

STEPHENSON, R. P., Minneapolis, Minn., 

cailed to Olathe, Kan, 

TAYLOR, L. A., Kingstree, 8. C., removes to 

Fernandina, F.a. 

TAYLOR, J. Jupson, Lexington, Ky., accepts 

cali to Summic Ave ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

THICKSIUN, T. F., Woodbine, Ia., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Wrtu1am C., Leslie, called to Paris, 

Mich. 

BAXTER, Tuomas G., Cooper, Mich., resigns. 

BOSWELL, J. O., Filer City, Mich., called to 

labor as evangelist in the northern part of 

the state. 

BLAKE, Lerey 8., Calvinist, Fitchburg, Maas., 
resigns. 

CORNED, Epwarp, (Reformed), accepts call to 
(new churcu) Loug Brauch, N. J. e 
FRASER, J. G., bas began work as secretary of 

the Onio H. M. 8. 

GATES, Grorce A., Upper Montclair, N. J., 
accepts call to the Presidency of Lowa Col- 
jege, Ia. 

GRINNELL, O. 8., Nashville, Mich., resigns. 

HACK, Roturn T., Bangor Seminary, supplies 
at Beltust, Me. 

HIGGINS, Rosert M., Calumet, Mich., accepts 
cailto Hanpival, Mo. 

HOOD, Lyman E., Knoxville, Tena., resigns. 

KELLER, 8. H, ord. in Mendon, Mich., Feb. 
8th, 


LLOYD, Grorce O., Croton, accepts call to 
Fravkiord, Mich. 

MEREDITH, R. R., Union Ch., Boston, Mass., 
called to Psywouth Ch., Ovicago, Iii. 

PELTON, Georae 8., inst. in Park ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass, Feb. 24th. 

POSI, A. H., has entered upon his work at Pu- 
lesai, 1 & A 

ROLLINS, Joun C., Milford, N. H , accepts call 
to Leadville, Ool, and North Presbyterian 
ch., St. Louis, Mo, 

SMITH, lea A., 8. Dartmouth, Mags., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Latsrop, Rutland, accepis cali to 
Grialey, ili. 

WILSON, Henny, Maywood, called to Carpen- 
versville, Lil. 

VROOMAN, Frank B., accepts call to Indepen- 
dence, Kan, 

LUTHERAN, 

DIETTERICH, A. H., White Deer, accepts call 
to Rossville, York Oo., Penn. 

KING, R. J., Shelbyville, Tenu., died recently, 
aged seventy-six. 

MILLER, Exs, Venango, removes to Barnbart’s 
Mul , Pena. 

SHIPMAN, W. A, Frostburg, Md., removes to 
Hoildsysburg, Peon. 

WHITMAN, N. A., London Mills, removes to 
B.ytov, th. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAIRD, C, W., D.D., died recently in Rye, N. 
Y., aged 59. 

CONE, HerzertT D., Ripley, called to Palmyra, 
N.Y 


LOAN, W. N., Corry, Penn., called to First ch., 
Paris, Ill. 

MACBETH, W. C., called to First ch., Alle- 
ghapy, N. Y. 

MARKS, 8. F., Burgettstown, called to Tidioute, 
Penn. 

MERRILL, Cuas. D., 8an Lorenzo, Cal., called 
to Ontariv, Van, 

MEWHINNEY, W. J., accepts call to Whippany, 

MUIR, Joun A., inst. pastor in Bangor, Penn., 
Feb. Sth. 

PITCHER, ©. W., Stanton (Ref. ch.), accepts 
cali to Ringoes, N. J. 

REQUA, ARTuHovR, 10st. pastor in Darien, Conn., 
Jan, 24th. 

SCOTT, T. A. Burlington, N. Y., removes to 
Port Huron, Mich. 

SMITH, Cuas. H., Falton, N. Y., called to 
Fifth ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

STEVENSON, Haiser B., Potistown, Penn., 
called to Geneva, N. Y. 

STEWART. J. H., Brookville, Pénn., removes to 


Casselton, Dak. 

THOMSON, E. W., accepts call to Lebanon, 
Ky. 

TODD, Tuos. N., Franklin, removes to Edin- 
burgh, Ind. 


TORSESS, H. W., accepts call to Charleston; | 
W. Va. 





TORRENCE, H. W., Ovid, N. ¥., resigns, 
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Literature. ’ 


The prompt mention in owr Mat of “Books 0/ the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the geiectiOn Of works 
for further nc tice, 


MCCLELLAN AND LEE.* 





Generat MoCiecvan’s constitutional dis- 
position to overrate the enemy and to foist 
fictitious elements iato the evidence makes 
him a dangerous witness in his own case. 
Fortunately we now possess the means of 
testing his narrative. The witnesses have 
been heard on both sides and the testimony 
is voluminous. The Confederate records lie 
at Washington peaceably side by side with 
the Federal and are published in a vast 
series of volumes. The Confederate officers 
have told their story, and among the latest 
issues of the press we have in a thick, and 
profoundly interesting octavo General 
Long’s Memoirs of Robert H. Lee. 

This officer was Lee’s military secretary, 
and chief of artillery in the Second Corps. 
It would not be safe to accept what he has 
written as the final word. Upon close ex- 
amination we shall find in it evidences of 
Confederate limitation even more serious 
than those which in a different way affect 
the Own Story. It is written, however, in a 
large and honorable temper, which leads 
one to wonder what noble element it.is in 
the constitution of the American people 
which, while the scars of bitter war are yet 
on their soil and the men who fought in it 
live, inspires them to write up its history 
with so little acrimony. As to General 
Lee, those of us who knew him before the 
war, and those of us who knew him again 
after the war, will require no second invi- 
tation to surrender ourselves to the biog- 
rapher’s enthusiasm far enough to enter 
with him behind the curtain into the dark 
days of war and submit ourselves to the 
spell and charm of his personal life, as 
drawn out in the awful conflicts of that 
time. 

It is very easy to forget in reading Gen 
eral Long’s memoir that the dream of his 
hero was to carry his armies and to fight 
his campaigns on Northern soil. There is 
little in his book to stir up bitter recollec- 
tions. On the broad and higher view of 

the war we can now see that its provi- 
dential aim was peace. As such we can 
adopt its annals into the common history 
of our common country asapart of the 
record of the struggle by which the 
present peace was obtained. It is no 
unimportant circumstance in favor of 
the work, that General Long, in pre- 
paring it, had the assistance of 
General Wright, who after the war was 
employed by the Federal Government in 
collecting Confederate Records. 

For our present purpose of discussing 
McClelian’s Own Story this Memoir of Lee 
has great value. General Long was as well 
acquainted with Lee’s general plans as Lee 
himself. As far as stating what they were 
goes, he stands to them as an alter ego, and 
we shall have frequent occasion to refer 
to his testimony. 

The first serious doubt that fell on 
McClellan’s ability in the field came in Oc- 
tober, 1861, in connection with the disaster 
at Ball’s Bluff. He tells the story at length, 
and gives the dispatches, omitting a few 
which General Boynton hus discovered. 

The case of General Stone, the command- 
er of that fatal field, has not to this day 
been cleared up. McClellan threw the 
odium of his outrageous imprisonment on 
Stanton, who threw it back on McClellan. 
But whoever locked up the unfortunate 
soldier, it was McClellan who, ten days after 
the disaster at Ball’s Bluff, by way of ahield- 





*MoCLEBLLAN's Own Srory. The War for the Union, 
the Soldiers who foughtit, The Civilians who di. 
rected it, and his relations to them and to it, by 
Cronos B. MoCLELLaNn, late Major-Genera) com- 
manding the Armies. New York: Cnarles L. Webster 
& Co., 8vo, pp. viii, 678, 

Memorns OF Ropert E. LEE, his Military and Per- 
sonal History,embracing a large amount of informa- 
tion hitherto unpublished, by A. L. Lona, formerly 
tmailitary secretary to Gen. Lee, atterward Brigadier. 
General and Chief of Artillery, Second Corps, army 
of Northern Virginia, together with incidents relat- 
ing to his Private Life subsequent to the War, col- 
lected and edited with the assistance of Marcus J, 
Wariout, formerly Brigadier-General, Army of the 
Tennessee, and agent of the United States in the Col- 
lection of Confederate Records. Llustrated. New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington: J. M. Stoddard 
& Co., 8vo, pp. 707, 
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ing himself, reported to Cameron, then 
Secretary of War, that Stone brought on 
the disaster by crossing the river in force, 
contrary t? orders. But he did not cross 
in force, and he could show orders for 
what he did. Baker commanded one recon- 
noissance, and Colonel (afterward General) 
Devens another. Both united under Ba- 
ker made only about 1,500 men out of 
Stone’s 7,000 or more. When the fighting 
began, McClellan was notified by telegraph ; 
and, instead of warning Stone not to get in 
too far, ordered him, in one of those 
omitted dispatches, to seize Leesburg, and 
to get his whole force over the river. 

There isa mystery about these dispatches 
which looks as if McClellan might some- 
times fight an army from his office ia Wash- 
ington no betterthan Stanton. He already 
knew from Buxton, of the Secret Service, 
that there were 11,000 Confederates at Lees- 
burg. The place was strong and ordered 
to be held at all hazards to pin Banks, idle 
and useless where he was. Yet Stone’s 
demonstration was to be made to shake 
these Confederates out of Leesburg. At 
the very time when Baker was being cut to 
pieces McClellan was thinking of ordering 
Stone to take Leesburg. 

This Ball’s Bluff affair is the first of that 
endless geries of self-defenses which com- 
pose the Own St ry. The peculiarity of it 
is that the excuse in this case is not polit- 
ical intrigue and the scapegoat is not Sec- 
retary Stanton, but a brother officer. The 
plea of superior numbers is, however, 
worked for all it is worth—1,500 over- 
whelmed by 5,000. General Evans’s Re- 
port to General Beauregard puts his entire 
force at 1,709. The disaster had this other 
feature in common with the larger failures 
McClellan had afterward to explain, that if 
it were true that a small force was over- 
whelmed by a large one, it was bad gener- 
alship that allowedit to be so. Five or six 
thousand troops stood idle within sight, 
tied up by their orders. Banks’s army was 
within reach, and McCall was marching 
away from Dranesville, and this was the 
part of the business for which McClellan 
was responsible. 

As tothe Peninsula campaign, the bold 
brilliancy and soundness of McClellan’s 
plans, especially in the form first given to 
them, are altogether to be admired. This 
plan as first developed was to transfer the 
army not to Fortress Monroe, but to Ur- 
bana, on the south bank of the Rappshan- 
nock, a point accessible, unobserved by the 
enemy, and from which the march could 
be made in a day to West Point, at the head 
of York River, which finally, after long de- 
lays and many losses, was made the base 
of supplies in the operations which actu- 
ally took place. McClellan habitually al- 
ludes to this as the more brilliant plan. It 
was 380, and not only brilliant but sound 
and safe. The decision to abandon it 
proved fatal to the campaign. 

At the bottom of page 227 the responsi- 
bility of this unfortunate change is laid to 
the Administration. We read that 


“the fears of the Administration and their 
inability to comprehend the merits of the 
scheme, or else the determination that i should 
not succeed in the approaching campaign, in- 
duced them to prohibit me from carrying out 
the Urbana movement.” 

There must be some afterthought of a 
peculiarly misleading kind in this state- 
ment. The estimates for traasporting the 
army were made and reported on the Ur- 
bana basis. The change was ordered at 
the last moment, and led to an imposing 
delay in the embarkation, as can be seen in 
the report of John Tucker, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. (‘‘ Reb. Records,” Vol. V, 
Series I, p. 46.) This could hardly be if the 
delay was caused by the “‘inability of the Ad- 
ministration tosee” the merits of the Urbana 
plan, and their prohibition of it. On page 
56, of the same volume of the “ Rebellion 
Records,” we have the President’s final order 
for the expedition, and it is a flat contra- 
diction of McClellan’s assertion. We quote 
the pertinent passage: 

**(3.) Move the remainder of the force down 
the Potomac, choosing a new base at Fortress 
Monroe, or anywhere between here and there, or, 
at all events, move such remainder of the army 
at once in pursuit of the enemy by some route.” 


The italics are ours. 


In writing to Secretary Stanton, who of 
course knew the facts, General McClellan 





does not claim that the Administration dic- 
tated the base, but admits that he made 
the change from Urbana to Fortress Mon- 
roe, aud gives reasons. He says (p. 282, 
Own Story). ‘‘ Circumstances among which I 
will now only mention the uncertainty as to 
the power of the ** Merimac” have compelle 1 
me to adopt the present line, as probably 
safer, though far less brilliant, than that by 
Urbana.” In a note to Stanton, March 19th, 
1862 (‘ Reb. Records,” Vol. V, Series 1), he 
says: ‘‘ The advantages of the Peninsula 
between York and James Rivers are too 
obvious to need explanation.” There is 
more to the same effect, but this is enough 
to dispose of his assertion that the Admin- 
istration forced him to give up the Urbana 
route. He did it himself freely, and so far 
as can be seen, because his will failed 
when called on to put the bold scheme in 
execution. 

Arrived at Yorktown, we have a new series 
of complaints. First comes Colonel Cram’s 
map, which made the Warwick River run 
about north asd south, when in fact it 
bends east across the peninsula. It is a 
small stream for a Napoleonic captain to 
make so great complaint over. For mili- 
tary purposes, the actual line of the river 
presents no greater obstacles than that 
given on Cram’s map, which, running off 
to the left with a narrow, defensible neck 
opposite Yorktown, would have bottled up 
the army in a worse position than they 
had. Then comes the mud, but it befell, 
with a Divine impartiality, the evil and 
the zood. General McClellan himself some- 
where relates that, in his younger days, a 
Russian general had said to bim: ‘My 
son, roads are always bad in war.” 

At this point the Confederate reports 
help us to see the whole board. General 
Long’s Memoir of Lee contains an epitome 
of the game on the other side which leaves 
the Own Story worse off than ever. 
How to meet the Peninsula invasion was a 
question which divided the Richmond au- 
thorities. Lee and Davis were for fighting 
McClellan at once, holding on to Norfolk, 
Yorktown, Gloucester, and settling con- 
clusions with him south of Yorktown. But 
Johnston considered Yorktown indefens- 
ible, and decided tv fall back on a new line 
nearer Richmond, with Dzcury’s Bluffs, on 
the James, for its southern base. Oa this 
line the serious defense wasto begin. This 
plan ended when Johnston fell, severely 
wounded, at Fair Oaks, and Lee’s bold, ag- 
gressive methods put a new face on the 
military situation. 

This explains the first stages of the re- 
treatfrom Yorktown. McClellan was sim- 
ply following up an enemy withdrawing 
in force on his new line of defense around 
Richmond. Johnston fought the battle of 
Williamsburg for time to get away with his 
army; he did not fight to check at that 
point the Federal advance. The Federals 
held the field, but he got away with his 
army. 

May 16th found the Federal headquarters 
at White House, and the army on its base 


‘south of vhe Pamunkey, drawing supplies 


from West Point, at the head of the York. 

The Own Story makes the impression 
that from this point McClellan intended to 
move, under the cover of White Oak 
Swamp, to the James, to abandon the York 
as a base, and threaten Richmond from the 
south. Wecan discover no notice that he 
thought of such a plan at the time. The 
introduction of it here in his defense must 
be viewed as another of those afterthoughts 
with which his volume is so richly be- 
sprinkled. Whatever merits such a move- 
ment might bave had, McClellan is not enti- 
tled to plead them, for the reason that it was 
not embraced in the eventualities of the 
plan on which his campaign was moving. 
It had no place among the formal features 
of his campaign until Lee’s tremendous 
assault on his right wing at Gaines’ Mills 
had made it necessary to choose between 
turning around and fighting for his con- 
nections with White House and York 
River or falling back on Malvern Hills and 
Harrison’s Landing. When McClellan 
quotes the order of May 18th declining 
to send McDowell to him by water, and 
directing him to connect with the First 
Corps by the right wing, and argues that he 
was thus prevented from moving on Rich- 
mond by the James and doomed to failure 
in the campaign, he appeals to a situation 





which had no existence at the time, and 
exists now only as an afterthought. 

From a purely strategic point of view we 
may have to decide that the best line of 
operations would have been from Urbana 
to West Point, and thence, under cover of 
White Oak Swamp, turning Yorktown and 
the other places on the way, to Harrison’s 
Lavding and an attack from the south on 
Richmond. But there would still remain 
strong military reasons for making the 
attack on the nortb, and if the attack was 
to be made on that side the army was on 
the right line. At all events, there is notk- 
ing whatever to McClellan’s dictum (p. 346) 
‘* Herein lay the failure of the campaign.” 

There is more reason in his complaint 
against the withholding of McDowell and 
the First Corps, 40,000 strong. The charge 
that they were: held back with malicious 
and treasonable intent is the groundless 
illusion which haunted McClellan to the 
last. The only trace of intrigue is in the 
dou!t as to McDowell’s ambition, and 
whether he was whclly out of sight as a 
possible commander in case McClellan 
should fail. There is no greater blunder 
in the campaign than that which prevented 
him trom$marching to join McClellan; and 
not as an independent force, but as the 
First Corps in his army. 

But essential as the presence of that 
force was to the prosecution of the cam- 
paign McClellan had not yet, during the 
time he stood up before Richmond, begun 
to suffer from actaal inferiority of force. 

On this point the difference b:tween him 
and the War Office is irreconcilable. The 
number of men actually transported to 
Fortress Monroe was 121,500. There were 
there 10,000 more. Franklin joined him with 
15,000 and 5,000 joined him later, making 
a total of 151,500 or something more than 
the maximum force he asked for as sufli- 
cient for all purposes. General Long 
places the Federal force, May 5th, at 115,- 
000 men and the Confederate at 53 000 
under Johnston, 16,000 with Ewell and 
Jackson, and 18,000 at Norfolk, or about 
90,000 in all. The same authority gives 
the numbers when the Seven Days’ fighting 
began at 100,000 for the Federal force, 
while the Confederate effectives, as shown 
by the returns of June 25th, amounted to a 
little more than 81,000, including Jackson 
and Evell. McClellan did not put his force 
below 85,000 effectives, though he per- 
suaded the Comte de Paris that the Confed- 
erate force amounted to 180,000 and re- 
ported it to Washington as 200,000. 

The disabling of Johnston at Fair Oaks 
proved a calamity to McClellan. It brought 
a bolder captain to the field, who was all the 
more dangerous because his opponent be- 
lieved that he would ‘‘never venture on a 
bold movement on a large scale.” The 
critical movement of the campaign was 
not at White House when the Presi- 
dent’s orders closed on him a movement he 
never thought of makiug, but it did come 
when Lee suddenly massed 50,000 men 
against Porter’s 25,000, and struck the tre- 
mendous blow of Gaines’ Mills. Porter 
fought his men with magnificent courage 
and skill, and waited in vain till the last 
moment for his commander to find out that 
75,000 men were neutralized by a ruse, and 
that he could spare 14,000 to save his best 
officer and the gallant Fifth Corps. Let any 
one who wishes to have his eyes opened com. 
pare the Own Story with the account of 
Gaines Mills and what followed it by Gen- 
eral Walker, a soldier in his place inferior 
to none on that field, and not unfriendly 
to General McClellan. 


We have nothing but admiration for the 
following movement which took the army 
to Harrison’s Landing and won on the last 
step the victory of Malvern Hili. It was 
the great retreat of a magnificent army and 
brought out the best qualities of its com- 
mander, but it was a retreat whose object- 
ive point was to save the army. It did not 
make a base for new offensive operations. 
The campaign was rooted on York River, 
and when McClellan decided after Gaines’ 
Mills not to turn aroundand fight for his 
connections, he may have taken the bold- 
est step of his life, and done the best thing 
that could be done, but the genius he dis- 
played in effectuating his‘plan was the gen- 
ius of retreat, and put an end tothe cam- 
paign. 

Halleck’s letter to him at Harrison 
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Landing is unanswerable. Halleck might 
have helped him at an earlier time. He 
was not appointed until July 11th, and then 
it was toolate. He took command with 
every disposition to favor McClellan, and 
in full accord with his political prejudices. 
He intended to continue him in command 
of the Army of the Potomac. He did not 
like Pope, and was much tried by his 
methods. But he could not save the Pen- 
insula campaign; and, unhappily, the 
painful work he had to do for the country 
seemed to McClellan a new load of abuse 
heaped on himself. 

The Administration had, at last, come to 
see the great weakness in the situation, 
but only when it was too late to save the 
McClellan campaign. The great defect in 
his plans was not that men enough were 
not left at Washington to defend the Capi- 
tal, but that they were left without a com- 
mander of first-class ability to handle 
them. If McClellan had done as Grant did 
later, when he put his very best lieutenant 
into the valley to clear it out, if he had left 
Porter or Franklin behind to look after 
the raiders, the Administration would have 
been saved the panic which had such a dis- 
astrous effect on the support of McClellan; 
and McCiellan, on his part, would have 
seen what was undoubtedly true, that he 
had the last man that could be sent. 

During the brief campaign of Antietam 
we hear little of Abolition intrigue, but the 
commander continues in the same attitude 
of defense. He declares that the army was 
badly equipped, demoralized and hardly 
better than the wreck of what it had been. 
General Walker assertsthe contrary. With 
his eye on the statements of the Comte de 
Paris he makes unequivocal denial, affirm- 
ing that his own corps, whose history he has 
so well written, was never in better condi- 
tion. 

General Burnside is, however, McClel- 
lan’s scapegoat to answer for the small re- 
sults of Antietam. We have no defense to 
make for Burnside’s delays in getting into 
action, but we know something of what he 
believed he could remember as to the cause 
of those delays. General Walker has hit 
the nail on the head in tracing the indeci- 
siveness of Antietam to the feeblenessof the 
headquarters. He says there was no strong 
co-ordinating influence going out from the 
headquarters to hold the action together 
in all its parts. Battle was delivered by the 
different commands in succession, and not 
together. One serene intelligence and 
one victorious will did not command the 
field. 

Yet General McClellan was, in this action, 
superior in force in about the proportion 
of nine divisions to six. Had he not 
wasted the sixteenth, he would have fought 
with yet greater advantage. He was him- 
self satisfied with the position. As he sat 
in his tent the day before South Mountain, 
he said that at last he had Lee where he 
could not escape. But he did escape, and 
he carried off with him as prisoners of war 
the garrison of Harper’s Ferry, nearly 12,- 
000 strong, surrendered on the morning of 
the 15th, after his advance had passed the 
night within six miles of the garrison, with- 
out an effort to push through to their re- 
lief. 


Tue life of the seventh Earl of Shafts- 
bury has been for more than sixty years the 
history of every good work set on foot or 
carried forward in Great Britain by its most 
earnest evangelical spirits. It was, of course, 
a matter of necessity that his life should be 
written, and of a necessity so obvious as to over- 
come the reluctance of the Earl himseif. Find- 
ing that the work must be done, he went about 
it in the prompt, decisive and sensible manner 
which characterized all he did, discovered a 
thoroughly competent editor, gave him access 
to his house, to himself and his friends, and 
finally, though only with much reluctance and 
after repeated refusal to do it, put him in 
possession of his private diaries and told him 
to go to work in his own way, and never expect 
him to write a line for the book, to review any 
part of it when written, or to read, correct or 
look at the proof. The result is contained in 
three handsome volumes octavo, published by 
the Messrs. Cassell & Co., and is, on the whole, 
what such a biography should be, a work in 
which the author is made unconsciously to 
limn his own portrait, In these three volumes 
one follows the whole course of reform in Great 
Britain, and sees that country transformed from 
the almost mediwval basis_of the last century to 
its present advanced position. Lord Shaftsbury, 








or Lord Ashley, as he was until the death of 
the sixth earl of the name, in 1851, was notou the 
stage early enough to take part in the slave eman- 
cipation, though he knew and was intimate with 
some of its prime movers. In the Catholic 
Emancipation movement he recorded his first 
vote against, but at last voted in favor. From 
that time on his hand was in everything that 
promised well for the poor. On his removal 
from the Commons to the Lords, to take the 
seat vacated by his father’s death, Sir Robert 
Inglis remarked - 

* During the last fifteen years of Lord Ashley’s 

Parliamentary life he has been emphatically the 
fnend of the friendless. Every form of human suf- 
fering he has, in his place in this House, and espe- 
cially every suffering connected with labor, sought to 
lighten, and in every way to ameliorate the moral, 
social and religious condition of our fellow- 
subjects ; and out of this House his exertions have 
been such as, at first sight, might have seemed in- 
compatible with his duties here. But he found time 
for all; and when absent from his place on these 
beaches, he was enjoying no luxurious ease, but 
was seated in the chair of a Ragged-school Meeting, 
of a Scripture-readers’ Association, or a Young 
Men’s Christian Institution. I will add no more 
than that the life of Lord Ashley, in and out of this 
House, has been consecrated, in the memorable in- 
scription of the great Haller, * Christo in pauperr- 
bus.’ ” 
Lord Shaftsbury was perhaps the best known to 
Americans of auy English nobleman of his time. 
His friends in this country are still numerous, 
and they will welcome with enthusiasm these 
worthy records of the life from which they have 
seen so much that was good for the world and 
for genuine Christianity in every part of it 
flow. Three good-sized octavos seem, in this 
hurried age, a large demand to make for any 
map. But we do not grudge them to the late 
Earl of Shaftebury. (Three vols. #7 59.) 


..+.»The late Dr. Henry Smith, of Lane Theo- 
logica) Seminary, left a translation of Spinoza’s 
Ethics, and an essay upon his philosophical 
environment, These have been published in 
one volume by Robert Clarke & Company, of 
Cincinnati. The work is apparently a com- 
pleted one, but weare reluctant to believe that 
the author would have allowed it to appear in 
its present form. The introductory essay isa 
strange medley. It contains sixty pages upon 
Bacon, largely taken up with trivial details con- 
cerning his life and work, and disconnected and 
sometimes puerile comments upon his system. 
There is not the slightest evidence that Bacon 
was in any sense a part of Spinoza’s * environ- 
ment,” and the whole digression seems to have 
been entered into simply tocontrast the induc- 
tive with the a priori method of philosophizing. 
There is much more propriety in the insertion 
of the chapters upon Descartes that follow 
those upon Bacon, for Spinoza was certainly 
influenced by Descartes and adopted his method ; 
but even these chapters were disfigured with 
matter that is, te say the least of it, out of 
place. Curiously enough, after some account 
of Spinoza, we are furnished with some forty 
pages upon his “environment” in the nine- 
teenth century. We suppose that this 
means his influence on his philosophical 
descendants at the present time; but it 
is difficult to tell what it means. The 
author ranges through the recent history of 
the English Church, scattering quotations from 
all quarters, mingling gossip with metaphysics, 
and winding up by identifying Coleridgism with 
Spinozism. The whole essay is a mass of con- 
fusion, full of repetitions, and written in a style 
of extraordinary turgidity. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these many and gross faults, we are dis- 
posed to recommend the book to the clergy. It 
furnishes them, at all events, with a transla- 
tion of Spinoza’s Ethics, a work of great im- 
portance, and at the present day exercising a 
wide influence. Moreover, out of the ill-assorted 
mass of materiale, it is possible to select some 
criticism that is acute and valuable. There are 
two chapters really upon Spinoza, containing 
about twenty pages, and these are deserving of 
study. Tbrough the deplérable style of the 
learned author we can discern an intellect ca. 
pable of grasping philosophic truthe, and to one 
who 18 disposed to give serious thought and 
study to the system of Spinoza, much that is 
suggestive and helpful is here offered. Of that 
system we cannot speak at this time, nor do 
more than allude to the position of Dr. Smith, 
which ig, of course, dualistic, and, after the or- 
thodox fashion, not favorable to idealism. An 
elaborate analysis of the Ethics precedes the 
translation. 


...» In noticing the volumes already publish 
ed of the American Commentary on the New- 
Testament edited by Prof. Alvah Hovey, of 
Newton Theological Seminary, we called atten- 
tion to the fact that the general introduction 
would appear in Volume I., the Commentary on 
the Gospel of Matthew, which was forthcoming 
and would be prepared by the Rev. ‘John A. 
Broadus, D.D., LL.D, of Louisville, Ky. This 
volume has now appeared. It contained the 
general introduction to the New Testament 
written with great ters eness and brevity by the 
general editor, Professor Hovey, and the Com- 
mentary by Dr. Broadus. The Oommentary is 





based on the Authorized Version, but the Re- 
vised is printed parallel with it. The revision 
employed is that of the American Company. 
Dr. Broadus expresses great confidence in the 
ultimate prevalence of the Revision and in its 
value meantime to the student. This Commen- 
tary is prepared for students who do not know 
Greek and is kept free from scholastic embar- 
rassments. Occasionally when the reasons or 
the temptations are too strong to be resisted 
the matter is discussed in fine print notes below. 
The Commentary is distinctly Baptist, accepts 
and maintains the Baptist position, but in 
no narrow or uncatholic§ spirit. Dr. 
Broadus is unimpeachable as to scholarship and 
ability. He displays great good judgment in the 
composition of his Commentary both as to what 
shall be admitted and what shall be left out. 
His interpretations are marked by scholarly 
sense as well as by good spiritual apprehension. 
The influence of Meyer is apparent in the work, 
and Meyer’s school is the best a New Testament 
exegete can be trained in. At the same time 
Dr. Broadus has made all the use he could of 
other New Testameut scholars. But his great 
and best reliance has been on himself. The vol- 
ume contains a map of Palestine and one of Je- 
rusalem. As the cost of the plates has been pro- 
vided for by the so-called Colby fund, this Com- 
mentary is sold at the low price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume. Work on the remaining numbers is well 
advanced and it is expected that the whole will 
be published at the rate of twoa year until the 
series is complete in twelve volumes, octavo. 
(American Baptist Publication Society, Chestnut 
8t., Philadelphia.) 


....The grandaughter of Dr. Channing, Miss 
Grace Ellery Channing, has added a volume to 
the published works of her distinguished grand- 
father. It was the habit of Dr. Channing to 
take notes atall times and to write down points 
in the train of thought suggested by his reading 
or which might occurto him. These notes re, 
main in the original state and besides being val- 
uable for what is in them give a view of Dr. 
Channing which is peculiarly fresh and nesr. 
We canuot show what it is better than by a few 
quotations, premising that the notes are ar- 
ranged by topics: ‘“‘Should we gain by antici- 
pating our future state? We do not want the 
child to be a man. Ought the man to be an 
angel? . . . There is no religion in being 
unhappy. . . . We gain sometimes as much 
from happiness as from prayer. . . . Woman 
made for man; beautifal, touching truth; 
suited to an age of female degradation. . .. 
Society is a war of force for the protection of 
individuals, What has this war achieved ! what 
murder, oppression! (Dr, Channing was cer- 
tainly in a bad mood when he penned this. The 
next, however, is profound and timely.] ‘'O¢ 
what avail good laws if men of property alone 
can use them—if justice is too dear for the 
poor!” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


...- The Mystery of God, by T. Vincent 
Tymms, proved itself a strong book in the first 
edition, and etarts in the second with the ad- 
vantages of the favorable impression previous- 
ly made. For the kind of skepticism which pre- 
vaila among people of the intelligent class, we 
do not know a better book to recommend. It 
starts with no violent assumptions and holds a 
gentle tone and leads on by short steps. The oper- 
ing discussion of modern materialism is much 
tothe point. The autbor bas a mind of unusual 
power and has worked himself out of doubt into 
faith on a path which he has reconstructed in 
this volume for the benefit of other doubters. 
(A. D, F. Randolph & Co, $2.50.) 


...-The R:v. Gordon Calthrop has a similar 
style, pointed, picturesque and felicitous, but his 
subjects are different. In Eden to Patmos he gives 
a series of modern interpretations and render- 
ings of ‘Scenes and Incidents in Bible History,” 
which have in them the never-failing charm of 
an author who has at his command a versatile 
representative style, and who knows how to in- 
terpret the far-away matter of biblical history 
like a true artist into the homespun of daily 
life. Quondon and New York: Frederick Warne 
& Co. Price, $1.50.) 


....-The Rev. Dr. J. Thain Davidson contin- 
ues in his last volume to merit the favorable 
opinion we have expressed of his previous “Talks 
with Young Men’’and ‘‘Forewarned Forearmed.” 
The City Youth is in the same strain an ad- 
dressed to the same perils. The merit of these 
volumes is in all of them the same. The author 
approaches exceedingly difficult subjects with as 
much delicacy as frankness, and he makes his 
points clear without revealing a good many 
things which are better kept out of sight. He 
is very happy in translating Scripture into the 
terms of modern life. (A.C. Armstrong & Co. 
$1.25.) 


...-The Rev. John Ellerton, Pector of White 
Borthing, Eng., has prepared’a little volume 
which is designed to bring before those who 
are advanced in life and whose powers are fail- 
ing ‘‘some helpful and cheerful thoughts on the 
special conditions, trials, encouragements and 
blessings of old age.” The Twilight of Life iss 
book of peace, hope and brightness, and is 





printed in the large, black-faced type known as 
Great Primer Roman, which adds greatly to the 
ease and enjoyment of readers whose eyesight 
is failing. (Cassell & Co.) 

..-.There is no old fogyiem, at all events, in 
Young People’s Prayer-Meetings in Theory and 
Practice, by the Rev. F. E. Clark, pastor of the 
Phillips Church, Boston. The manual is full 
of suggestions and ideas and methods. Nothing 
impresses us so much with the revolution that 
has passed over modern society as the changes in 
the methods of doing church work and in bring- 
ing the Church to act on society. This manual 
represents the new direction and the new meth- 
ods. It contains a classified list of 500 topics 
for the prayer-meeting. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


...-The Messrs. E. and J. B. Young & Co, pub- 
lish an excellent little collection of Thoughts for 
the Devout. Ash- Wednesday to Laster, taken from 
the manuscripts of the late Rev. William Thomas 
Leacock, D.D, Rector of Christ Church, New 
Orleans, from 1851 to 1882, The series begins with 
Ash-Wednesday and ends with Easter. The dis- 
courses are plain, but pungent, practical and 
well charged with good homely sense, and free 
from sacramentarianism or High-Church as- 
sumption, 


--+.Theodore W. Hunt, Pb.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English in the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton, has followed his volume on 
‘* The Principles of Written Discourse,” which 
was noticed by us as an interesting and original 
discussion of the subject, with a second on 
Representative English Prose and Prose Writers, 
The work is designed to serve the double pur- 
pose of a text-book and a manual for private 
atudy. It is divided into three main parts, 
“Representative Hietorical Periods,” ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Literary Forms,” and *‘ Representative 
Prose Writers and Their Styles.” This is a plan 
which gives the author all the scope he requirer, 
and enables him under the same covers togive a 
brief but sufficient survey of the rise of English 
prose, of the influences that affected’ it both 
adverse and favorable, and of the final expan- 
sion and settlement of the English prose style. 
vart II, contains five chapters, devoted to the 
different kinds of prose which the author finds 
it convenient to group under as many distinct 
heads. In the last, or Part LI, he discusses 
critically the style of twelve different represent- 
ative authors, beginning with Francis Bacon and 
ending with Thomas Carlyle. We do not ander- 
stand why Buiwer or Thackeray is omitted from 
the list when Dickeus is admitted, nor why 
“George Eliot” should have no place excepé 
in occasional allusions under the plain name 
Eliot, A writer who can gravely allude to 
Marian Evans as Eliot must have some lack of 
humor in bis makeup. The manual is carefully 
elaborated and will aid the student in the three 
points as to which he requires assistance, the 
literary history, the dsvelopment of representa- 
tive literary forme, and the criticism of repre- 
sentative styles. (4. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) 


....The Messre. Lawrence, Hutton and Bran- 
der Matthews turn their joint editorship to 
good effect in bringing out a new edition of 
John Bernard’s Retrospections in| America,1797- 
1811, John Bernard, as he was proud to re- 
member, before coming to this country had been 
Secretary of the Beafsteak Ciub in London. His 
Retrospections were originally published by him- 
sel? in two volumes, and though they met with 
instant success have been long out of print. The 
present volume is prepared by the widow of 
his son Bayle Bernard, who on _ hi® 
part had arranged the selections previous to 
his death from his father’s manuscript memoirs, 
The Mesers, Hutton & Matthews edit this vol- 
ume with notes, index and a biographical in- 
troduction. Bernard was a brilliant comic actor 
and a keea observer, full of humor and good- 
nature, and singularly free from the lofty man- 
ners which might be expected to follew his Eng- 
lish blood. Bernard’s Rerospections are written 
in the free style which characterizes men of his 
profession, and abound in most entertainihg 
and humorous incident. The book belongs in 
the same class with the volumes by the same ed- 
itors on the “Actors and Actresses of Great 
Britain and the United States.” (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


...-Grant Allen has the merit of writing 
seriously in the most sprightly and interesting 
manner, In Common Sense Science he has put 
together a series of light papers on what may be 
called every-day science, which draw the reader 
on from point to point by the grace of the style 
and the pleasure they give, while they unfold 
quietly the author’s philosophy. The book is 
published in handsome style, and bound in li- 
brary style with gilt top and rough edges, by the 
Messrs. Lothrop & Co., Boston. (Price $1.50.) 


..e-Erasmus Wilson, the “ Quiet Observer ” 
of the Pittsburg Dispatch, bas many admirers 
outside the columns of the journal with which 
he is officially connected. A volume of his con- 
tributions has been collected and published by 
the Messrs. Cassell & Co., entitled Quret Obser- 
vations on the Ways of the World. They are 
not all grave and not all gay; but they all show 
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the mark of the anthor’s characteristic impress, 
and are helped out by the rather numerous and 
good sketches which illustrate the volume. 


..An interesting account of The Fall of 
Mazximillian’s Empire, as Seen from a United 
States Gun- Boat is given by Seaton Schroeder, 
Lieutenant in the U. 8. Navy, who writes 
throughout on the ground of an intelligent eye- 
witness. The guu-boat in question was the 
**Tacony,” commanded by then Captain and 
now Admiral Roe, who was afterward thanked 
by the Government and promoted for good con- 
duct in the delicate and difficult work he had to 
do. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00.) 


.---Tbrough twenty-four crowded, nervous 
chapters and three hundred and sixty-eight 
16mo pages, James Burnley rushes on with his 
enthusiastic tales of The Romance of Invention, 
The book is what he calls it in the attractive 
title, a series of ** vignettes from the annals of 
industry and science,’’ and contains in it no 
insignificant fraction of the history of modern 
civilization. (Cassell & Co,) 


.. Vol. IL of the Forum, bound and contain- 
ing the issue of the six months following Sep- 
tember, 1866, has come to hand. Itcon‘ains the 
largest possible amount of vigorous writing 
crowded into the briefest possible space, and 18 
edited by Lorettus 8. Metcalf. (The Forum 
Publishing Co.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Has Juiian Hawthorne had a falling out 
with the editor of The World? He has not 
written any. book reviews for the paper for 
several weeks, 


--+»Parts I, Il, and III of the new English 
Dictionary (based upon the materials collected 
by the Philological Society) are now ready from 
the American agents of the work, Macmillan & 
Co, 


..+-D. Lothrop & Co. have issued one of Mrs, 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s excellent books for chii- 
dren “The Story Book of Science,” in which a 
good deal of information is conveyed under the 
guise of a sprightly fairy-narrative. 


..Beginning with the May number the 
Brooklyn Magazine, which has been among our 
successful periodicals for several years, will 
alter its title, be greatly enlarged and improved 
in all respects, and be known as the American 
Magazine. 


-++.The lecture on Richard III, delivered by 
James Ruzell Lowell, in Chicago, ou last Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, appears in The Critic of the 
6th, accompanied by some special expressions 
of opinion as to the play and the Shakespeare’s 
lot and part in i‘, from many wel!-known 
Shakespearean scholars. 


«...8. O. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have now 
in press a novel fromthe pen of Dr. B F. Tay- 
lor, author of ** Between the Gates,” said to 
be unique in character and original in design. 
Its title is ** Theophilus Trent ; or Old Times in 
the Osk Openings,” depicting scenes and inci- 
dents of pioneer life forsy years ago. 


«..-The Century Co. are about to publish in 
book form the Rev. Dr. C. 8, Robinson's series 
of Lectures on Egypt, delivered before his con- 
gregation this winter. The volume is entitled 
“The Pharaohs ot the Bondage and the Ex- 
odus,”’ the subjects being treated in the light of 
the recent discoveries at Buulak, many details 
of which are set forth. 


..The curious book * Bietigheim,” a rather 
startling glance toward a possible condition of 
political affairs in fulurity similar to the “ Bat- 
tle of Dorking” and ‘‘ The Destruction of New 
York,” seems to bave attracted a good deal 
more attention among Americans abroad than 
athome. Its authorship is not yet announced 
by Funk & Wagnalls, who published it in the 
summer. 


+.+.Miss Jeanette M. Gilder, in one of her en- 
tertaining newspaper letters, says: ‘‘The Scrib- 
ners pay Robert Louis Stevenson a royalty on 
every copy of bis works they sell and he needs 
every cent his pen can bring him. As they pub- 
lish a paper-covered edition of ‘Merry Men’— 
bis latest book— at thirty-five cente, as well asa 
cloth covered one at one dollar, no admirer of 
his genius should do him so ill a turn as to buy 
a copy of the pirated editions of his book.” By 
the by there does seem to have been a misunder- 
standing as to Mr. Stevenson's circumstances. 
He certainly bas not made a fortune by his pen, 
or anything like it. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Piutarch’s Lives of Pericles and Fabius Maxi- 
mus Demosthenes and Cicero. Casseii’s 
National Library. New York: Casseil & Co. 


Roba di Roma. By William Wetmore story. In 
two vols. Sixth edition. 74434%. pp. two 
yols. 616, Boston and New York: Houghton, 
BN OB GO vec coccccacccecccsccccncssccsesccecose 2 60 
Practical Method of re ae By Je Josephine 
Rand. Easguleng, ew York: Kdgar 
era 





Bibiseal il Biptory, Sx5X. pp. 188. Alleatowa, os 
Professor Johnny. Suk. T36xh, pp. 818. New 

York: Thomas Y. By beneaapeaheonne® 12% 
mane Musical History. Br) Louis 8. Davis, 
Voxb, pp. 164. New York: G. P, Putnam's 
The Story of the Nation’ cr By 8. G. 

Bepjamin. 7%x5. pp. a04. Che same.. 

eae By John eeneened %x5e. PP. 264. 
The eame...... Occercnccesecceccoescesoce cbes coocd 
Creed and Character. Sermons. By the Rev. H. 
Holland, M A., Canon of St. Paul’s. 7%4x 


5, pp. 343. New York: Charies Scribner's 

PEND cscccensccondsebsceeccocasecsedgnsescocaderete 1 bo 
The Joouis' # Ring. 4 Bemanes, of Mt, vesert, 

By A.A Hayes. 7% x5, pp. 306 he same. 100 


me. 5. ‘8 Lays of Ancient Rome. National Li- 
brary. Cassell & Co 

Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine. By Lau- 
rence O'iphaat. Edited with a 
by Charles A. Dana. 84x54, pp. New 
York: Harper & Bros 

Jees. 
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A novel By Eg. Rider Haggard. 
P BED, TRO GREG, ...cccccccccccssees cocccccece 
Microrsony tor ann By Alfred ©. Stokes, 

M.D., Illustrated. 7%4x5, pp. 292. The same. 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain 
8. Samuels. LIilustrated. 7%35, pp. 3u8. The 
The French Principia. Part Ili, An Intro- 
duction to French Prose. By the Rev. P. H. 
E. Brette, B. D,, 74x6, pp. 370. + same,.... 
Springhaven. A novel. By R. Blackmore. 
Frankiin Spee Library No. 668. The 
same,. SORDR One S En co ees sees eeenssdoces. eveses 0% 
The Merry Men ‘and Oo her Tales and Fables. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Franklin Square 
Library No. 569. The same...............-++05 015 
Current Discussions in Theology. Bv the Pro- 
fessors of Chicago pncormicel Seminary. 
Vol. IV. 8x54, ? ie _~, Sang and ed 
York: Fleming Revel 
Bible Doctrines. alphahetientiy arranged, ‘By y 
the Rey. A. Ritchie, Ph.D. 8x5, pp. 282. “The 


ophetic Studies of the International Prophetic 


‘onference By Bishop ng oleae, isho 
Baldwin, new. P, 8, Hens ev. Albert Er 
map, Rev. William Dinwiddie and others. 
The sam 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gray’s Botanies. 


GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 

GRAY’S HOW PLANTS GROW. For 

I i ke Sick thine nchersnseneeas - 80 80 
GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 








ee IS a cninnnswcdcksrsobcen 1 80 
GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction. 1 62 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

EE, vccctsnuiseenddidkadadkinns 2 00 
GRAY’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 

EE : ndente- cdhedstancundns eve 2 50 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York: 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


When Calling Please ask to see Mr. Grant. 


F. E. GRANT, 


BOOKSELLER, 
7? West 42 Street, N. Y. 


Before buying elsewhere ca!l at the uptown Book 
and Stationary Store and examine the stock which 
Mr. Grant now has on hand. All the popular booke of 
the day, sold at remarkably low prices. 

Send for special slip. 


PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 


Through Storm to Sunshine. (£160 Prize Tem- 
pecnase Tale.) By Wrivi1aM J. Lacey, With illus- 
rations, 12mo, cloth extra, 81.25. 


Naresborough Victory (The). (£70 Prize Tem- 
perance Tale.) By the Rev. I. Keywertu. With 
iliustrations, l2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


421 Bleecker Street, New York. 


HAVE YOU READ 


THROUGH THE GATES OF GOLD; a Frag- 
ment of Thought: This little book tells you, in 
very choice English, that Heaven is not a place, 
but a state, and is to be attuined by living mortals 
and to such death is transition. Price 50 cents. 

THE COUNTRY DOCTOR, the last novel in the 
Balzac Series. “A purer anda higher morality 
than breathes in this beok is not to be met with 
in the whole range of literatare.” Price 81.50. 

FRANKLIN IN FRANCE, “No such exhaust- 
ive record of this important period of our history 
exists in the language,” says the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Dr, E. E. Hale's book. Price 82.00. 

AGATHA AND THE SHADOW, a novel in the 
Old Colony Series. “Every page brings up pict- 
ures of life in the Old Colony.” Price $1.50. 

MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, Queen of Na- 
varre, by Mary Robinson, being the fourteenth 
volume in the “Famous Women Series.” “The 
biography is well done and givesa fair insightinto 
the condition of France at the time of the Refor- 
mation.” Price $1.00. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS, the seventh 
of the George Meredith novels, which many think 
is the author's masterpiece, “‘a novel which looms 
like a mountain above hillocks compared with the 
emasculated fiction of the day.” Price $2.: 0, 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by tne pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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M°CLELLAN’S OWN STORY 


In One Volume, Royal Cotavo, of about 700 Pages, 


Elegantly Ilostrated, 


McClellan, dead, lifts the veil which has concea!ed the true history of 1861 and 1862. 


He was perhaps the best-loved and at the same time the best-abused man this country evet 
produced. When he was dead it was found that he had written bis cwn story for his children. 
This book contains it. It is a wonderful story, revealing the secret history of the first years of the 


War for the Union. No one has ever known the truths this book now makes public. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of U.S. CRANT 


The Greatest Book of the Age. 


EVERY FAMILY iN THE LAND SHOULD HAVE THIS WORK. 


AGENTS SECURE EASY WORK AND 
SURE PAY BY GETTING 


ANCNUIES POR THESE BOOKS, 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Fine cloth, $2.75. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


1 vol., 8vo, fine cloth, $3.50. 


THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, ETC. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.25. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. Fine cloth, $3.00. 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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HAPPY DODD. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE, Author of ** The Deacon’s 
Week,” etc. $1.50. 


“It is a deeply religious story, but it is lightened 
throughout with those touches of humor aod that 
pianos skill of portraying country life which so 
dietinguish everything that comes fro:0 Mrs. Cooke's 
pep. The book is, moreover, thoroughly sweet, whole- 
some and hearty.""—Boston Courier, 


“ Wrought with a patient and loving care, and shows 
g form and coloring, with the figure in the 
midst of Him who is the light and life of mexu.”— 
Congregationalist, 


“The story is pure, earnest and interesting, and 
deserves a high piace in distinctively religious 
fiction.”— Boston Journa l. 


“ A Sunday-school book, but an almost ideal speci- 
men of itsc aes. The pathosis simple and genuine. 
As a study of girl-character, there 
ing better since Miss Alcott’s * 
Christian Union. 


has been noth 
Little Women.’ "— 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post 
Sree, on receipt of price by 


TIOKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS.* 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
** Forbid him not.”—GosPEL OF ST. LUKE ix, 49, 50. 








Tuts is one of the shortest of the recorded 
conversations of Jesus. Itcontains but a single 
remark of Jesus made in response to a single 
statement of the disciple. It is not easy to set 
before ourselves the whole circumstances and 
to understand exactly all the conditions in 
which any of these conversations took place. 
We feel more and more as we read the gospels 
how much we must confess ourselves ignorant 
of the special conditions in which Jesus and bis 
disciples were living ; and yet we can more and 
more clearly perceive the tenor of what'the Sav- 
iour said. There are very few of his words in- 
deed that are not intelligible to us, 

What was meant definitely by casting out 
devils we cannot understand. It is some dis- 
tinct and subtle reccgnition of the way in which 
the sufferings of this poor human body are 
bound up with the spiritual life. Some form of 
pestilence or disease or insanity seems to have 
been alluded to in this phrase. Nor do we know 
what was being done when John, as he said, 
saw aman casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus Christ. But we can wake out very clearly 
what John meant in what he said to Jesus 
and what Jesus meant in the answer which he 
made to John. 

Jesus was here dealing with that burdest 
condition, in which wrong and right are mixed 
together. It is easy enough to deal with those 
who are good, to praise those who are doing 
the commandments of God and walking in his 
ways, It is easy, om the other hand, tocondemn 
those who are altogether wrong. But itis one 
of the most interesting things in studying the 
life of Jesus to see how he dealt with his disci- 
ples, who were loyal tohim and yet were cor. 
stantly going astray. They had in them a gpir- 
itual life, but it was constantly mixed up with 
very human elements. They were partly right 
and partly wrong. Jesus had to praise part, and 
condemn part; to weed away the tares and to 
allow the wheat to stand forth in full beauty. 

There was something good and something 
evil on this occasion. There was good in their 
jealousy for him, eveu though it misled them. 
There was evil in the narrowness into which it 
Jed them, It was that narrowness which Jesus 
rebuked in the answer which he made to the 
disciple John, John had met some one who 
was dealing with disease much in the same way 
in which Jesus dealt with it, and who wasclaim- 
ing authority in the name of Jesus. The disci- 
ples were fiiled with jealousy for their Master. 
Knowing that this man had no open and recog- 
nized association with him, they rebuked the 
man, and told him he had no right to use the 
sacred name. They thought his cures could not 
be real and true cures, because he did not walk 
with the company which immediately belonged 
to Jesus’ life. It would seem that John spoke 
of this some days after it occurred. Apparently 
he was led to speak of it by the events which 
followed the coming down of Jesus from the 
mountain after the glory of the transfiguration 
and while the brightness of that heavenly com- 
muonion was still sbining in the Saviour’s face. 
Jesus came down and found the poor lunatic 
and cast the devil out. That must have brought 
to the mind of John what took place on a pre- 
vious day. We can imagine that he had not 
been satisfied altogether with that which he and 
the other disciples had done in attempting to 
cast the devil out ; and when he saw Jesus hin 
self doing the work, he naturally turned to him 
and told him of this man whom he had seen 
casting out devils in his name and whom he 
had forbidden. And we may suppose that he 
asked Jesus whether in forbidding him he had 
done right or wrong. 

It eeems that there were four people involved. 
In the first place we may think of him from 
whom the devil was being cast out. There is 
but little suggestion of him, and yet it seems 
that he was the one most interested in ali the 
story. He was some poor, afflicted creature who 
at last seems to have met with one who had 
power tocure him. He recognized, we must 
suppose, that this man was different from other 
people. He was one who had some power over 
devils. The poor lunatic was thus going to be 
healed when the disciples of Jesus came ard 
said: * You must not heal him.” To that suffer- 
ing man it must have seemed a cruel thing. 

In the second place there was the man who 
was casting out an evil spirit. We do not know 
just exactly where he stood, what degree of as- 
sociation he had with Jesus; but it seems that 
be was doing something. He had associated 
himself in some way oc other with his great 
Teacher and Master who was doing such won- 
derful works. And it appears that the power of 
the Master was working through him. Then 
the disciples came with ihe authority of Jesur, 
seeming to represent Jesus, and said, ‘You must 
not do it.” Wecan understand his bewilder- 

ment. He would say, ‘Shall I refrain from 





* The first of a series of Lenten lectures, delivered 
on Wednesday evening, March 2d, in Trinity 
Church, Boston, 





doing this thing which it 1s so evidentI have 
power to do?” 

In the third place there were the disciples, 
They had come forward out of regard to the 
honor of their Master and jealous because this 
work was not done direc‘ly under his auspices 
and in what seemod to be the regular and ap- 
pointed way. Nv doubt they were men who re- 
joiced to zee any good work done in the world, 
and still they bade this man to cease the work 
he was doing. 

Then behind all stands Jesus bimself looking 
upon the whole transaction and declaring at 
once, without any hesitation, ‘‘Forbid him 
not.” Itis not right that in this world where 
sorrow and suffering and sin are so abundant 
anybody should hinder anybody else who is 
doing good, no matter how imperfectly and 
irregularly he is working; for he that is not 
against us is on our side. 

My friends, is it a story of the centuries ago, 
which belongs only back in the old book of the 
Gospel? Is it not the story of what is continually 
taking place? Wherever Christian men, in very 
virtue of their loyalty to Christ incline to limit 
the operations of his power in the world, there 
are these four. If they who seem to represent 
peculiarly the Church of Christ forbid another 
man who, less authoritatively seems to be doing 
the work of Christ ; and Jesus stands forth and 
declares their interference wrong and imperti- 
nent, and telis them to let his work go on in 
whatever irregular ways and partial manifesta- 
tions it may be going on; we have over again 
this picture in the ninth chapter of St. Luke. 
We have the four again—the poor man being 
helped by some one who has in him the power of 
Jesus Christ, the man himself, conecious of 
some power, not realizing what it is that is 
keeping Christ from a full operation through 
him; the disciples, standing with superior right 
and knowledge of Christ and Chrisi’s ways of 
working, and yet narrowed by their very percep- 
tion of him and their loyalty to him, coming in 
to hinder the work from going on; and Jesus 
declaring that they shall let the work proceed. 
It is taking place everywhere in Christian lands 
to-day, and everywhere the rebuke of Jesus 
comes ‘* Forbid him not.” 

Everything that is going on in the world must 
be placed either upon one side or the other side, 
Jesus says: ‘'I work and men work through my 
power inthem. I work through every agency 
which is pure enough to be inspired by my 
spirit.” Everything that is making this world 
better is on the side of Christ. On the other 
hand, everything that is degrading humanity, 
making humanity sick instead of wel), bad in- 
s:ead of guod, is against Christ. 

How clear this principle is! Wherever aman, 
full of heresies and blunders and mistakes, but 
still with the love of Christ in his soul and 
something of the spirit of Jesus Christ in him, 
is doing a® work for Christ, men are asking 
whether he has a right to do that work and 
whether the work that he is doing is Christ's 
work, It seems to me that I can look baek to 
these words and say: “ Yes, and most assuredly 
itis. Whosoever is not against him, and this 
man surely 18 not against him,is upon his side.” 

How Jesus always is pointing us to the great 
test of results! Thetree is to be known by its 
fruits. The disciples of John, you remember, 
went to Jegsus and saw him doing his work. 
They saw that wherever he went biessings 
dropped from his hands. He helped the poor, 
preaching the words of the rich, spiritual Gos- 
pel to those who were in darkness and death. 
He healed the sick, he gave sight to the blind. 
Then we see those disciples going back to John, 
and John says: ‘' Yes, it is Jesus; for he is do- 
ing Jesus’ work. Itis the Son of the Father. 
In him the Father is claiming the children. It 
must be he, there can be no doubt; whether this 
is just the form I thought he would come in or 
not.” 

In every ecclesiastical congregation, in every 
Christian Church this must be the test, whether 
itis doing the work that God wants to have 
done. It may not b3 a perfect thing, but it may 
be doing a portion of the perfect work. 

So it is with our personal lives, my friends, 
Not in the truth we believe, although it is good 
to believe all truth, lies the real sanction and 
warrant of our belonging to our Master, Christ, 
Itis not in the’ regularity of our association 
with the Church, although it is good to be asso- 
ciated with that Church which he founded and 
which has come down through the ages from 
him, Uutimately there is only this test. We 
are on his side if we are not against him. If 
our work in the world ‘is helping men to be 
wicked instead of good, then whatever may be 
our saying or our creed or our part in the as- 
semblies of the Church, we are none of Jesus 
Christ’s. Oh! the simplicity of that great nat- 
ure which men have been trying to cover with 
their subtleties ever since the beginning of the 
Gospel dispensation ; so absolutely simple that 
always it is bursting through these coverings 
and leaping away from them and claiming for 
itself this great teat: I will be judged by that 
which I do. 

I think it is very interesting that the person 
who was casting out devils was in some way as- 
sociated with Jesus and doing it by Jesus’ 





power. He was not some magic worker trying 
to imitate Jesus without having apy of his 
spirit. He was casting out devils in the name 
of Jesus. Would you not think it would have 
been a joy to his disciples and that they would 
have said: “He bas got a little of Jesus, can we 
not give him more?” But another principle 
comes iv, which has shown itself in all the ages, 
the way in which people are inclined to begrudge 
the activity of those who differ from them only 
by ashade. Men are willing to see a system 
which has nothing in common with their own, 
doing some good and are ready to recognize the 
good it is doing, while some school of their 
own Church, some man who differs from them 
only by a hair's breadth is begrudged anything 
he tries todo. This principle appears perfectly 
in the disciples. I imagine that if they had 
seen some One going about with some power 
which did not in any way recognize Jesus, and 
doing some kind of good in Jerugalem, they 
would have recognized and praisedit. I think 
that men need always to be upon their guard 
against that. I think that men who hold the 
perfect truth are bound to welcome the degrees 
of truth which are held by other men. I think 
that men who call themselves Unristians ought 
always to be upon their guard lest they be sep- 
arated from their fellow Cbristians, 

That is our fellowship with all the Churches 
which are around us. We are not called upon 
to dishonor our own church or disallow that 
preference for it in our hearts which has grown 
from long service and rich memories. But 
when I find that my brother is worshiping the 
same Christ, although not even recognizing that 
which is to me of the very substance of my Mas- 
ter’s life, his divinity, his sharing the nature of 
God, I will seek out in that brother’s creed every- 
thing that ieim common and in harmony with 
mine, I will magnify and multiply that, and be- 
lieve that so our souls shall both be guided by 
that light which both of us see, and at last we 
shall come to a truer understanding of the 
Master than either of us has to-day. 

Wecan conceive what such an utterance as this 
of Jesus was to the disciples as they listened to 
him. Wasit a disappointment that came to them? 
I think not. I think they were too great and noble 
men for that. I can almost see the face of John 
glowing with satisfaction and delight, and a 
certain release and freedom coming to bis soul. 
I can almost hear him say, ‘‘ Then [ need not 
have rebuked that man. Then my Master willlet 
me rejoice in every work that is being done in 
bis name, no matter how imperfectiy and irreg- 
ularly it may be done. Oh, Jet that release come 
to your souls out of the words of Jesus. Do not 
think yourselves ever bound to be narrow and 
exclusive in jealousy for your Lord. Believe he 
wants you to go through the world as he went 
through the world, secking out what men are 
doing of good and rejoicing in that good. 

I can imagine John as he went out and sought 
the man who had been casting out devils, and 
said, ‘‘Thank God, I was mistaken, my friend, 
I was wrong when I said you must notdoit. Go 
find that lunatic again if you can. Do that 
which I forbade your doing.” 

We are continually to recognize that Jesus 
lived the life of humanity, illuminated, irradi~ 
ated, permeated with divinity; still a human 
life. Jesus valued the end far more than the 
means and rejoiced in the attainment of ends 
that were good and admirable, no matter by 
what irregular means they might be reached. 
And only as we come toshare in that, only as we 
come to understand that the great purpose is 
not that regularity shall be maintained but that 
the world shall be saved, only so do we enter 
into the spirit of Jesus and share in the large- 
ness of his comprehension and his life. The 
object was that the Devil should be cast out, 
The object is to-day and forever that the Devil 
shall be cast out. 

What a phrase that is! It grows as we study 
it. Again and again the Bible speaks of the 
Devil being cast out ofa man. It seems to me 
at least to point to this: That it is a continual 
recognition that the spirit of evil is not a part 
of bumanity but an intrusion upon humanity ; 
not that a man becomes evil by some fermenta- 
tion of his own nature, badin itself. Itis from 
things which enter into him, a devil which takes 
possession of him. How precious thatis! How 
it enables us to keep our fundamental faith and 
our belief in human nature. It is the everlast- 
ing testimony, so long as the gospel stands, 
that evil is not of the substance of our human 
nature but an intrusion upon it; that the man 
who is pure in heart, who bas no intrusion of 
anything foreign, that that man by the very 
substance and necessity of his human nature 
shall see God. That runs through all the Bible. 
There is a humanity at the beginning of the 
Bible that is pure and holy. When it admits 
the serpent, something foreign to it, the long 
tragedy of human history begins. Man freed 
from al] intrusion and made simply man again 
in the sight of God, revewed in the image of 
him in whose image he was first created, stands 
pure in the heavenly kingdom and walks with 
the Lamb beside the river of life. 

We must understand more what the incarna- 
tion was. It was the entrance of Jesus into 
all human life. That form that walked in Judea 





and huvg upon the cross and lay in the tomb 
of Joseph, was the presence of God in all buman 
life. And, therefore, not merely in blessings 
dropped from his fingers and in authoritative 
permission from him, but in all humanity so 
far as it possesses his spirit there is the power 
of the incarnation. So largely, we must think 
of the entrance of the presence of God into 
mankind before we can rejoice in all the work 
that man does for fellowman, for all the work 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 

There is only one way in which we shall enter 
into such sympathy with Jesus that we can have 
his large spirit. And that is by eatching that 
which was in his mind, in his sou!, the intense 
value he set upon theend. He rejoices so in 
the driving out of the Devil that any one who 
would drive out the Devil should have his com- 
mendation and his praise, his permission to do 
it and his thanksgiving that it had been done, 
We must have experienced something of the 
curse of sin and the blessedness of release be- 
fore we can have such large tolerance for every 
method of release, for those at work through- 
out all the world, in the most irregular as well 
as in the most regular way. Let me, in my own 
experience have had such a knowledge of what 
an awful thing it is to live in sin that I have 
learned to hate sin; and then let me have had 
such an ecstatic sense of what it is to escape 
from sin by the power of Jesus, and then I 
cannot find fault with any man anywhere who 
is helping any poor sinner from the evil in 
which I have been sunk, toward the glory into 
which I have begun to enter. The only salvation 
from narrowness and exclusiveness is in a 
deeper spiritual consciousness, in a more glori- 
ous recognition of the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. Seek for that, Do not try 
immediately to be tolerant, to be tolerant as a 
direct and special end; buttry to hate your 
sins more, cultivate the work of God, cultivate 
every spring toward holiness in your heart, and 
make your life one struggle to get out of the 
bad and get into the heavens, to get away from 
the Devil and to get toGod. Then you will 
not have it in you to turn your back upon any 
most irregular agency ur man that anywhere is 
trying most clumsily to save any sinner from 
his sin. 

When I hear of men living in contented sin, 
finding fault with some poor evangelist who, 
with all kinds of blunders and mistakes, is hon- 
estly trying to help his brother out of sin, it 
seems to me I see a scene over which the angels 
must grieve. When I see a man coming deeper 
into the knowledge of Cbrist’s hfe, hating sin 
for himself, and so learning that it is the one 
great curse of his brethren, catching sight of 
the possibility of holiness and so desiring that 
every brother may be made whole, thenI do 
not ask whether he is tolerant, I know that he 
is without asking the question. A man grows 
broader as he grows deeper. Get down into the 
very depths of your own natures, understand 
the great power of salvation, by understandiag 


that with which salvation has to struggle ; then 
look up and thank God that all over the world, in 
its darkest as in its brighest places men ara 
casting out devils in the name of Christ. Never 
forbid them. Try to show them a richer avd a 
better wav, if you can, but be thankful for 
every work of Christ which, through all their 
darkness he gives them power todo. Love the 
Saviour, and in bim you must love every human 
creature ; and loving every buman creature and 
your Saviour you will believe in their power to 
come together as it is impossible for you to be- 
lieve until your own soul has come into his pres- 
ence and received bis bleating. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS’S REPORT. 


CARDINAL GrBBons’s report to the Propaganda 
at Rome on the Knights of Labor question, as 
cabled to the New York Herald last week is 
very important document. The Cardinal refers 
to the meeting of the Archbishops last October 
to consider the question whether the Knights 
should be put under the ban of the Charch, and 
says two of the twelve voted to condemn the or- 
ganization. He then states the reasons ad- 


d by the two who voted for condemnation 
he Pr bewtoed of St. Louis and Santa Fé— 
and closes as follows: 


“ um up. It seems to me plain that the Holy 
ge ae entertain the propusal to. condemn the 
association— 

‘ Because such a condemnation does not 
ae. tobe justified either by the letter, or by the 
spirit of its constitution, of its laws or by the 

its he 
declarations pat euch a condemnation does not 
appear necessary in view of the transient form of 
the orgavization and of the social condition of the 
States. 
OT ented —That it would not be prudent, on account 
of the reality of the wrongs of the workingmen and 
the fact that the — of such is admitted by 
an pu 
2 Fourth—That it would be dangerous to the repu- 
tation of the Church in our democratic country. 
“ That it would be powerless to compel the 





bedience of our Catholic workingmen, who 
would regard it as false and uitous. 
+ Sixth—That it would be destructive instead of 


its effects, fo the sons of the 
Dee bel against their mother and to range 
themselves with -condemned societies which 
they have hitherto 


oided. 
“ ‘That it would be ruinous to the fnan- 

cial yee of the Church at home and to the rais- 

dngot ora 


vata would turn into doubt and 
hi 'y the marked devotion of our people toward 
the Holy See. e 

« Ninth—That it would be regarded as a 1 
wow to the authority of the Bishops of the Uaited 
States, who, it 1s well kaown, protest against such 
a condemnation,” 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


MOODY’S WORK IN CHICAGO. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Mr. Moopy has now been two months in 
Chicago, Called to Northfield, Mass., by the 
death ofa friend, the work this week has been 
in the hands of Mr. Murphy and of Mr. E. W. 
Bliss, an evangelist in whom Mr, Moody has the 
utmost confidence. Mr. Sankey has arrived and 
will add the attractions of his voice to the 
momentum which the meetings have already 
acquired. Preparations have been made for 
meetings on the South Side, where as yet none 
have been held. These meetings will be held at 
two or three different points, at some distance 
from each other, the stock-yards, the railroad 
shops, theArmour Mission,and Memorial Baptist 
Church. 

A previous letter gave a description of Mr. 
Moody’s work on the West Side to the clore of 
the first week in February, At that time he had 
held services in the First Congregational, the 
Second Baptist, the Centenary and the Western 
Avenue Methodist churches, with results far 
surpassing what any one had dared to antici- 
pate. The work in these churches is still going 
forward, in some of them with undiminished 
power. The Western Avenue Church, has re- 
ceived, since the beginning of the year, about 
three hundred members. The First Congrega- 
tional Church with its branches will receive 
one hundred and thirty-five at the March com- 
munion, the Second Baptist Church between 
one and two hundred. In none of these 
churches are the harvests fully gathered, nor 
has it been found that those non-church-goers 
who were attracted by Mr, Moody’s reputation, 
and held by his tremendous earnestness and 
rare good sense, have fallen back into their old 
habits of absenting themselves from public wor- 
ship. 

From the West Side Mr. Moody went to the 
North Side, holding meetings in the Lincoln 
Park Congregational Church. Here he re- 
mained rather more than a week, Two or three 
of the afterncon meetings were inthe Wesley 
Methodist Church near by, The members of a 
group of churches near Lincoln Park, and the 
MoCormick Theological Seminary united in 
theseservices. A deep religious interest in the 
Lincoln Park Church, beginning with the year 
and attended by many very striking conversions, 
had formed the best possible preparation for 
Mr. Moody’s visit. It is not surprising that his 
preaching was singularly fervid and powerful. 

In many important respects the meetings held 
in different parts of the city are quite unlike. 
Those held in the Lincoln Park Church were 
remarkable for the conversion of adults and 
the restoration of backsliders. Husbands, 
whose wives had been praying for them for 
years, were brought ion. A few men in public 
life, one or two of them of unsavory reputation, 
were reached, Conviction of sin seems to have 
been deep and genuine. 

From the North Side Mr. Moody went Sunday, 
February 20th, over to the northwestern section 
of the city, the region where many of our 
anarchists, socialists, and communists reside, 
and to which they are extremely partial. Ten 
small churches united in the services here 
carried on. The meetings were on Milwaukee 
Avenue, in Columbia Rink. The rink seats about 
twenty-five hundred people, and though among 
people who have been bitterly prejudiced against 
the Gospel, it was full at every service, Sundays, 
sometimes during the week, more persons went 
away than could find entrance. Last Sunday, 
Humboldt Rink, three-fourths of a mile further 
out was occupied by Mr. Bliss, at the same time 
that Mr. Moody’s meetings were going on. It 
was also full. The meetings at this rink have 
been continued the present week. Mr. Moody 
has expressed much regret at not being able to 
remain longer in this part of the city. To his 
surprise, he has received a hearty welcome from 
multitudes of people whom he had supposed it 
impossible to reach. During the eight days of 
service in Columbia Rink, not far from six hun- 
dred persons went to the inquiry room, many of 
whom professed conversion. 

At the noon-meeting, Monday, in Farwell 
Hall, which is now led each week by Mr. Moody, 
Mr. Moody said that the work this year is far 
superior to that carried on in the great Iaber- 
nacle ten years ago. Then men got into the 
work. Now the work has gotten into them. 
Then the churches were not reached ; converts 
were left without care or a church home. Now 
the converts are looked after, and are adding 
substantial strength to the churches. Then 
the interest was limited to a brief season. Now 
it bids fair to continue indefinitely. Then im- 
mense crowds gathered at a single point, and 
the churches were often depleted. Now the 
churches have been kept full; and yet, in the 
aggregate, far more people have been reached 
than in 1876. 

In connection with his own work, and as inti- 
mately associated with it, Mr. Moody has taken 
adeep interest in the temperance meetings of 
Mr. Murphy. These meetings have been held in 





Farwell Hall, twice a day, six days in the week, 
for abouta month. They have really accom- 
plished wonders. More than a thousand men 
gather in the afternoon. The Hall is generally 
full in the evening. Mr. Murpby is an inter- 
esting speaker, and has perfect control of, his 
audience. His good nature and rare humor are 
seemingly inexhaustible. He is a capital story- 
teller, His comparisons and illustrations are 
apt, notinfreqnently strikingly original. Withal 
he is tender, compassionate, full of charity for 
the erring, prompt and hearty in his words of 
encouragement, 

Delighting to be called a shouting Methodist, 
with his ‘‘amens,” “hallelujahs,” ‘‘God bless 
yous,” “that’s so,” ‘tyes, yes,” “that’s it,” he 
makes the meetings very familiar, and thus se- 
cures the confidence of the inebriate. The Rev. 
Charles Morton,of the R.R Mission,T.W.Harvey, 
Erq., Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Hobbs, and a score of 
others have stood by him day and night. Still the 
demand for helpers is far in excess of the sup- 
rly. Every week fully a thousand persons have 
signed the pledge, and many of them have be- 
come Christians, Ata tea-party given at the 
Chicago Avenue Church, last Monday evening, 
seven hundred professedly reformed men were 
entertained and encouraged. 

Tous far this temperance work has been paid 
for by collections taken at every meeting. 
While this state of things lasts Mr. Moody will 
continue his work. It is saii, on what seems to 
be good authority, that some of the saloons in 
the vicinity of Farwell Hall are actually losing 
patrons, and that their owners fear a serious 
shrinkage in their izcome. Could Mr. Murphy 
remain here a year and continue to be as fresh, 
interesting and wise as he now is, he would do 
more, under God, toclose up our saloons than 
the passage of a prohibitory law at Springfield. 

We are hardly more than in the beginning of 
the evangelistic campaiga. When Mr. Moody 
leaves us, @ month or six weeks hence, it is ex- 
pected that Major Whittle will take his place. 
Many believe that the work done this year might 
easily be repeated every year. Asall know, Mr. 
Mvody’s methods are very simple. He is sen- 
sational neither in word nor manner. He lays 
great stress on singing. In Mr. Sankey’s hands 
it hes been “ an’ element of great 
power. In many of the meetings this 
year it has been far from attractive, Ard yet 
wherever he goes, Mr. Moody is greeted by an 
audience that completely fills the building he 
occupies. He attributes his success to his habit 
of giving the people the Gospel in the plain, 
direct way which the people lova; and he be- 
lieves that mivisters, if they would do the same, 
would meet with like success. For one thing 
he is very anxious, viz.: that the churches be 
kept open every night in the week. As this 
would require more work than anyone man 
can do, ne is in favor of the double pastorate, 
the employment of evangelists, and of the un- 
developed talent of church-members. 

Cxa10aGo, Marcu 4TH, 
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DR. GEO. F. PENTECOST IN NOR- 
WICH. 


BY THE REV. A. G. UPTOX. 











Tus village of six thousand people has been 
stirred during the past three weeks toa religious 
interest which it has not felt before for a long 
time. Its last real awakening was about twelve 
years ago under the evangelistic efforts of Mr. 
Earle. Since then there have been “ protracted” 
meetings, and conversions form time to time, 
but no movement that went below the surface. 
The ground bas become fallow and exceedingly 
hard. The line of demarkation between the 
Church and the world was well-nigh obliterated. 
A ball at the Academy of Music would thin out 
the prayer-meeting. Every prominent wedding 
wound up witha hop. Christian people got up 
operas to raise money to beautify the cemetery 
—a veritable instance of the ‘‘ dead burying the 
dead.” Andevery pleasant Sabbath afternoon 
was given up to pleasure-riding and visiting. 
During these twelva years, also, every church 
in town incurred a debt for improvements upon 
its meeting-house, and the activities of the 
members were diverted to discharging these 
obligations. And the nicest scruples did not 
always prevail as to the means employed. One 
dancing brother assured a questioner that, as 
regarded their own church, he felt that they 
would pay their debt if their legs held out long 
enough. During these twelve years also every 
church in town had changed pastors three or 
more times. 

One oan easily understand, therefore, that 
when on the 7th of February, by invitation of 
the three largest churches of the place, Dr. 
Pentecost, accompanied by Mr. Stebbins, began 
a series of Union Gospel meetings, he found the 
field a very hard one. 

The several churches had been holding even- 
ing meetings since the Week of Prayer, endeavor- 
ing to prepare the way for the Union movement. 
But, notwithstanding, the majority of the 
church-members and the community at large re- 
mained strangely cold and apathetic. 

The first service was held in the smallest of 





the three churches on Monday night. Dr. 





Pentecost had been so thoroughly advertised 
that curiosity brought out the people to hear 
him. Of course there was the usual amount of 
criticism and wagging of heads; but from that 
time forward the largest church in the town was 
hardly large enough to hold the audiences that 
gathered night after night to listen without a 
sign of weariness to sermons an hour and a balf 
long. And truly they were sermons of wonder- 
ful power. They were always doctrinal, yet 
plain aud popular. Their doctrines were used 
as the basis of appeals to the judgment and con- 
science of men, They were supported by Script- 
ure quotations—the Word of God being re- 
garded as the end of all controversy. 

But in spite of powerful sermons, and the 
effective singing of Mr. Stebbins, little sign of 
any impression appeared Curing the first few 
days. Evidently Norwich was to be taken by 
siege and not by assault, Then, under the 
Doctor's wise generalship, the business men 
were enlisted in support of the movement, the 
closing of the stores at 7 P.m, for one week, 
was secured, and the spiritual contest began in 
earnest. At the end of the firat week the issue 
looked doubtful, and almost any one with less 
faith and experience than Dr, Pentecost would 
have given up. He frankly declared it the 
hardest community to move he ever found. 

But while this was true of the popular even- 
ing gatherings, a thaw was commencing in the 
frozen hearts of those who attended the after- 
noon Bible readings. It was there that the 
battle was really won. Never had the Christian 
people of Norwich enjoyed such a feast of Bible 
instruction, There was a beauty, a cogency, 
a directness about these talks that carried 
everything before it. Christians saw what they 
had never been willing to see before; admitted 
what they had never been willing to admit ; and 
gave up what they had stoutly held on to. 

The second week opened, however, with 
the leaven still hidden in the meal. And to 
make the resalt still more doubtfal, Mr. Steb- 
bins wastaken sick and obliged to return to 
Brooklyn. But with undaunted faith in the 
power of the Word if only mea would give it a 
hearing, Dr. Pentecost went on preaching ser- 
mons of auch po ver as Norwich had never heard 
before. Taere could be but one result, At the 
end of the second week the whole aspect of the 
community was changed. Religion was the topic 
of conversation everywhere. [t was easy to speak 
toanyone. Every one was thoughtful. Men 
stopped swearing in their shops. The erust of 
indifference on the part of God’s people was 
broken up, anda genuine and blessed revival of 
religion was going on among Christians. Doubt- 
ers had their faith restored, and the wanderers 
were reclaimed. Even the skepticism of the irre- 
ligious was silenced, and Christianity was lifted 
into a place of universal respect at last. As yet, 
however, there had been but few eonversions ; 
but Sunday night the break began, and when, 
on Thursday night of the third week, the D oc 
tor was compelled to return to his Brooklyn 
church, the converts numbered about one hun- 
dred. 

The night following, the churches held separ- 
ate prayer-meetings, and there were conversions 
in every one of them. One of the best features 
of the work was that men and women were 
reachad—many husbands and wives coming to- 
gether into;the Christian life. Had Dr. Pente- 
cost been able to stay longer we should have seen 
the town and the region round about moved to 
their foundations. People came in loads from 
towns eight miles away; and one young man 
came forty miles, and was converted. The work 
was just opening when the Doctor was obliged to 
leave ; but it was so genuine that it does not 
stop even now, 

The reaction from some revivals is 80 great as 
almost to destroy their value. But there will 
be no reaction from this. It will always be 
looked back upon in this community as a bless- 
ing, and only a blessing. 

Norwicu, N. Y. 


CONCERNING CHATTANOOGA. 


WE called attention last week to the following 
paragraph in the action of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society as being ob- 
jectionable : 

“In the above interpretation of the action of the 
last General Conference touching this general prin- 
ciple of equality, itis the judgment of this Board 
that it was not the expectation of the General Con- 
ference that any advantage would be taken of its 
deliverance on this subject by persons or parties in- 
terested in embarrassing the work of our Church, or 
of this Society ; and, therefore, we trust that the 
parties directly interested in its practical applica- 
tion will so act as to promote good-will and insure 
the usefulness of all schools under the care of this 
Society.” 

From the stenographic report of the last session 
of the Board at which the sub-committee made 
its final report, we take the following: 


**Mr. Cranston: I move to add inline 19 after the 
word ‘ equality,’ the following: ‘ It is the Judgment 
ofthis Board that it was not the expectation of the 
General Conference that any advantage would be 
taken of its deliverance on this subject by apy per- 
sons or partiee, interested in embarrassing the work 











of our whiteschools in the South, and therefore, we 
trust,’ 

“The Chairman: All in favor of adopting this 
amendment raise their hands, It is adopted.” 

We are informed that the action of the Board 
of Managers almost created a panic in the Uni- 
versity circles in Chattanooga. Some few of 
the students left on Monday of last week, and a 
few others talk of leaving. A meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
was called for Wednesday of last week, but when 
the time arrived there was n> quorum present, 
and an adjournment was had until the 23d. It is 
not yet known whether the Trustees will resist 
the order of the society or not. 


The Daily Times, of Chattanooga, which is the 
mouth-piece of the Trustees in the city—that is 
a clique of the Trustees has been trying to con- 
vince the people that the school would not in 
any event be mixed. We give some extracts 
from its columns : 

A gentleman “ greatly interested in the insti- 
sution,” but not in its management, said to the 
reporter of the Times: 


“It looks pretty blue; but I know that the neces- 
sary money will be easily forthcoming to purchase 
the buildings and grounds from the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society. The society could do nothing else than 
what they did do, under the circumstances, owing 
to the deciared character of the association, but 
they do not expect to have Chattanooga University 
wrecked because of their identity with it.” 


A ‘‘large subscriber” to the university fund 
told the reporter among other things : 


“IT think this whole business about Caulkins and 
the colored man is simply ridiculous. Professor 
Caulkins is recognized as being a most thoroughly 
competent aud efficient teacher. He may have 
peculiar ideas about caste and social etiquette not 
entertained by ‘ Plymouth Rock’ descendants; that 
has nothing to do with his ability toteach Latin and 
Greek. lam one of the subscribers to the Chat- 
tanooga University fund, and I will say to you that 
I subscribed with the distinct understanding that it 
was not to be a mixed school, aud if any attempt 
is made to make it such I will enjoin the manage- 
ment from now until the year 1900, and charge 
obtaining money under false pretenses and breach 
of express verbal coutract, and shut the institution 
down indefinitely.” 

*Q. ‘You think, then, there will not be any mixed 
school ’? 

“¢T think nothing about it; I know it,’ he replied. 
‘You can say tothe young men who contemplate 
leaving On account of the action of the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, that they may as well stay at Chatta. 
nooga University as to go elsewhere; that there 
will be no colored students admitted here, and that 
if there is they will be free to go, for there will be 
no school held in the building, so far asI am con- 
cerned.’” 

In an editorial on the situation the Times of 
March 4th said: 


“‘ There is Sut one way to satisfactorily and for all 
time settle the University muddle, and make of the 
school what it ought to be, and what it would be in 
its present control were the pledges made our citi- 
zens when they subscribed to it carried out in geod 
faith. And the one way is for the people to buy the 
property of the Church out and out, and makea 
Chattanooga enterprise of it, pure and simple. The 
alternative to this 1s to allow it to become a colored 
institution. A mixed schoo) is impossible. 

** All schools under the control of the .M. E. 
Church are, by the latest canons of that denomina- 
tion, open to students regardless of their race, color 
or previous condition. It follows that to buy the 
property ef the Freedmen’s Aid Society and still 
leave it in control of the Church would be to shift 
the present difficulty, not to remove it.” 

A telegram to us from Boston on Monday 
last is given herewith: 


The Boston Methodist ministers at their meeting 
this morning adopted resolutions against exclusion 
on account of color from Chattanooga University, 
The debate has continued from week to week and 
has been exceedingly warm. A number of men 
from the South participated, 





Tae German Revision work is not yet com- 
pleted, nor will it be for some time to come. 
The committees for the prophetic and for the 
historical books recently held an all-week ses- 
sion in Halle, to examine the documents sent in 
by German conferences, clergymen, scholars, 
etc. Among the Germans also lower, or textual, 
criticism is the great problem in the revision. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that while the Ger- 
man scholars bave been the most pronounced 
in their claims of the necessity of a thorough 
emendation of the traditional text, these same 
scholars, in the revision of Luther’s translation, 
have not ventured to deviate from the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the Reformer. Only in a 
very few exceptional cases they have indicated, 
by using smaller type, that a passage, in its re- 
ceived shape, is doubtful. Our English revis- 
ers have, in this respect, gone far beyond their 
German colleagues, aud bave not been afraid to 
practice what they preach. Another trouble 
vexing the Halle revisers is the retention, or 
non-retention, of Luther’s archaic forms, words 
and meanings. In the Probe-Bibel, published 
two years ago, the majority of these were re- 
tained. The protests, however, from all corners 
of the land have persuaded the Canstein Bible 
Society, in conjunction with the revisers, to 
make far-reaching changes in this regard before 
the revision is issued in its final shape and 
form. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 20TH. 


JACOB'S NEW NAME.—Gen. xxvu, 9—12; 
24—30. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Jacob said.”—This was twenty 
years, perhaps forty years, after the last lesson. 
Jacob had been to Padan-Aram, had married his 
two wives, had eleven children, and had acquired 
great wealth. He now was nearly home in 
Canaan again, and in great fear of his brother. 
“ The truth which thou hast shown.”—In 
that the covenant of Bethel had been kept. God 
had led him in the way, had given him bread to 
eat. “Two companies.”—The two into 
which he had divided his caravan that one 











might escape Esau.———“ The mother with the 
children.”"—An expression for promiscuous 
slaughter.——-—“‘ There wrestled a man with 


hum.” —This appears not to bave been a vision, 
but a real occurrence. At any rate the laming 
of his thigh is described as real and not a vision. 
It is not easy to understand the full significance 
of the wrestling. The man is, of course, “ the 
angel of the Lord,” as he is called in other 
theophanies. He makes the attack on Jacob, 
that he might, in a figure, test Jacob’s persist- 
ence, courage and faith. Jacob knew it was 
not a wandering marauder but the angel of 
God. If he easily yielded he would get no 
blessing, just as the king of Jsrael got buta 
slight blessing when he ceased to shoot the 
arrows at the command of Elisha. First came 
the physical conflict, as a figure of the spiritual 
conflict which was to come later.———*“ He 
prevailed not”’—Of course because he only put 
forth such strength as Jasob could resist. 
‘* He touched the hollow of his thigh.” —The 
touch was proof that if he had chosen he could 
have instantly crushed Jacob. * Let me 
go.”—Jacob still held on. The Revision makes 
his thigh strained and not out of joint. Of 
course the angel restrained his strength andal- 
lowed Jacob to hold him. ** The day break- 
eth."—Not because the spirit feared the light, 
for angels appeared generally in the daytime, 
but because it was time for Jacob to attend to 
his care of his hands. * Tsrael,”—Meaning 
God striveth.———** With men.” —With Laban 
and Esau.———* Hast prevailed.”"—At last. 
Here was the turning-point in his character, 
overcoming the old and almost fatal craft, and 
turning from guile to faith.———* Tell me 

. thy name.”—Much depends, in Oriental 
ideas, on the name. The virtue of a man isin 
his name. But God was not ready to tell his 
name. That waitstilithe time of Moses. He 
could still be worsbiped as God simply._——— 
** He blessed him .”—This gave him assurance as 
agaiust his brother.———*“ Peniel.”—l'he word 
means Face of God. 

Instruction.—It is a great blessing to have a 
godly ancestry. If you have had good parents 
thank God. A very large part of our advan- 
teges come from them—our education, our free- 
dom from temptation, our homes, our knowl- 
edge of God, our escape from drunkenness 
and vice. 

Jacob could plead God’s command, and so 
could expect his favor. If we are going where 
God tells us to go we need not be afraid. What- 
ever will happen to us is best, because it is 
best to obey God and take the consequences. 
If we die in the path of duty, that is best. 

Jacob was not worthy of God’s mercies, but 
who is? Weare all sinners, and if we will we 
can wisely count up our special and more 
shameful sins, and we will very speedily dis- 
cover how unworthy we are. This is a good 
way to begin a prayer, for we cannot expect 
blessings if we are self-confident. 

There is nothing like danger to set men to 
praying. We do not hear that Jacob did much 
praying when he was plotting to get all he could 
of Laban’s flocks. It is better to distribute our 
praying more evenly, and not wait till we are in 
danger. 

When Jacob prayed he came right to the 
point. He knew what he wanted and he asked 
directly for it. We can do that if we really 
want something. Is there anything we want of 
God enough to ask for it? 

No wonder Jacob feared Esau. If we have 
done wrong we may well be afraid. If Jacob 
had treated Esau right he could have met him 
without fear. It does not pay to cheat. 

Jacob kept pleading Goa’s promise, but he was 
afraid he had forfeited it. No wonder. God’s 


promises do not keep if we fail to keep the con- 
ditions. 

Jacob wrestled before he prayed. God ap- 
peared tobim as a hostile Providence, opposing 
his way. Under this he had to exhibit courage 
and persistent endurance. It was much as Abra- 
ham was tested before he became the Father of 
the Faithfal. Praying alond 1s not enough. We 
muet watch and pray, fight and pray, do all we 
can, or there is no blessing for us. 

God may be in the opposition or troubles we 
meet, Out of them comes many a good. Thus 
we have power with God. 

God tempers our trials to us. He knows our 
strength, and does not allow us to suffer more 
than we can endure. He does not crush us with 
the full exertion of his omnipotence against us. 
We can trust his goodness. 

Ask God, and do not fear to ask him for every 
needed blessing. Oar lesson teaches the efficacy 
of prayer, if it be persistent and bold, and 
— on active service which does all it can 

















Mews of the Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue XLIXth Congress adjourned on March 
4th. Among the acts which have been passed 
are the ore to provide for the succession to the 
Presidency, in case of the death or disability of 
both the President and Vice-President ; the act 
regulating the counting of the electoral vote; 
the act amendatory of the Anti-Polygamy laws, 
which goes on the Statute-book without the 
President’s approval; the Retaliation act; the 
act providing for the granting of lands in sev- 
eralty to Indians ; the provision for the redemp- 
tion of the trade dollar ; the act extending free- 
delivery service to towns with a population of 
10,000, or which yield a gross postal revenue of 
$10,000 a year; the act granting pensions to 
the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican War ; the 
Inter-State Commerce law ; the amendment to 
the militia law; the Anti-Convict Labor law; 
the Oleomargarine law; the law to aid in the 
maintenance of agricultural experiment stations 
in the several states, and some others. About 
140 bills granting pensions to individuale, and 
the bill granting pensions to indigent Union 
veterans, after passing both Houses, were vetoed 
by the President. In every case where 
the vetoed measure was brought to a 
vote, except one, the President has been 
sustained by a Democratic Hous». The bill 
granting a pension to Mrs. Logan was defeated 
in the House. In the same body was smothered 
the Blair E iucational Bill, the Agriculture De- 
partment Bill, the Bankruptcy Bil), and the bill 
to repeal Internal Revenue taxes on tobacco: 
There were introduced inthe House of Repre- 
sentatives, 11,259 bilis and 263 joint resolutions. 
Of these measures, 4,173 were reported back 
from the various committies with favorable or 
adverse recommendation, and a majority of 
them died. If they are to have any life in future 
Congresses they must be re-introduced. The 
last committee report was submitted by Mr. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, and was on the bill 
proposing to admit, duty free, materials to be 
used in rebuilding Eastport, Maine, which was 
destroyed by fire. There were introduced in the 
Senate 3,357 bills and 116 joint resolu:ions, and 
the percentage reported from committees was a 
little higher than in the House. 


.- The Rataliation or Fisheries Bill as passed 
by the House on March 24, was the one which 
had originated inthe Senate and passed there 
by an almost unanimous vote. The Senate Bill, 
provided that the President could proclaim non- 
intercourse in the matter of fisheries. The 
House bill contemplated a suspension of all 
intercourse, to enforce the British Government 
to do justice to American fishermen. It was 
plain that the House bill was regarded even by 
Democrats who would vote for it with serious 
misgivings. The impression that the State 
Department favored it, and that Mr. Belmont 
was the spokesman for the State Department, 
unquestionably held a great many Democrats to 
the bill who did not personally regard it as nec- 
essary to stop all commerce with Canada to se- 
cure fair treatment to the Eastern fishermen. 
It was evident that the Senate would not take 
the House’s bill. The House must take the 
Senate’s bill or nothing. The Senate bill was 
accepted by a vote of 149 to 134. 


...-The River and Harbor Bill was forced 
through the House on March 1st, with little de- 
bate, As it passed, it appropriates $9,919,000, 
which makes the total appropriations granted 
by Congress in the last eight months for this 
purpose about $25,000,000. 


--The Senate confirmed on the last day of 
its session the President’s appointment of 
James M, Trotter, of Boston, to be Recorder of 
Deeds in the District of Columbia, in place of 
James C. Matthews who was twice rejected. 


.-The House on March 1st, passed the bil] 
appropriating $6,900,000 to pay Mexican pen- 
sion claims which will be filed and adjudicated 
within the next sixteen months. 





DOMESTIC. 


...-The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who was 
stricken with apoplexy on Friday, still lingered 
between life and death as we went to press. 
Mr. Beecher, on Friday last, was stricken with 
apoplexy, and his left side became gradually 
paralyzed. He is attended by Dr. W. 8. Searle, 
of Bre cklyn,and Dr.W.A.Hammond, of this city. 
He is unconscious and insensible to sufferiug. It 
was learned on Tuesday that he had been uncon- 
scious since Friday night. Since that time his 
left side has been completely paralyzed, and his 
mouth is drawn to the left side of the face, 
greatly changing his appearance. All sensation 
has passed from the left side of the body. Dur- 
ing Friday night, as Dr. Searle was standing at 
the bedside with Colonel Beecher, the dying 
man mumbled indistinctly. The words could 
not be understood, but it is believed that he 
realized his condition, and thought that the 
doctors were holding a coneultation about him. 
During the night he moved his right arm once 
or twice, and it was the geperal opinion of those 





who were watching him that he believed he was 
addressing his congregation in Piymouth 
Church, Colonel Beecher said that his father 


was lying in a darkened room entirely uncon- . 


scious. The members of the family and such 
personal friends as wished it were admitted to 
the room. He said that there was no chance 
whatever that his father would recover from 
this attatk. 


DOMESTIC. 


..- The people of Columbia, 8. C., were rudely 
awakened from their sleep at a quarter past two 
o'clock on March 4th by an earthquake shock of 
sufficient energy to shake the beds upon which 
they were sleeping. The quake was preceded 
and accompanied by a frightful loud subter- 
ranean roaring and rumbling, which continued 
some seconds after the vibrations had ceased. 
This disturbance was felt atthe same hour in 
various sections of the state. 


....-Rufus Blodgett, Superintendent of the 
New York and Long Branch Railroad Company, 
and a Democrat, was declared elected United 
States Senator from New Jersey, on March 2], 
in joint meeting of the Legislature at Trenton’ 
having received 42 votes in the midst of scenes 
of tumult and disorder seldom equaled. Two 
ballots were taken. The first ° 
lows: Blodgett, 39: Abbott, 38 ; Sewell, 2; Kays 
1; and E, E. Potter, 1. 





FOREIGN. 


....The second ballots for members of the 
Reichstag in the districts where candidates failed 
to receive majorities took place on March 2d, 
The contest in each district was between the 
two candidates who received the highest number 
of votes in the original polling. Berlin returned 
six anti-Septennate deputies. Supplementary 
elections in twenty-four districts have resulted 
in the return of three Conservaties, four Na- 
tional Liberals, ten New German Liberale, two 
Centriste, four Socialists, and one Imperialist. 
Altogether there have been cast 1,429,034 more 
votes than at the last general election. The new 
Reichstag was openedon March 3d. The Em- 
peror’s speech was read from the throne. I'wo 
hundred and fifty members were present at the 
opening of the session. Herr Wedell Piesdorf 
was on March 4th, elected President of the 
Reichstag. He received 184.votes. Two ballots 
were cast for Dr. Windthorst and ninety-nine 
were cast blank. Herr Piesdorf is a Conserva- 
tive. When the result of the voting was declared 
he accepted the post of President. The result 
of the supplementary elections in fifty districts 
are not known. 


.... Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has resigned the 
Chief Secretaryship for Ireland. He will be 
succeeded by the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, 
the Secretary for Scotland. Sir Michael re- 
signed on account of bis health. Lord Harting” 
ton approves the main provisions of the Govern- 
ment’s bill to amend the criminal law of Ire- 
land, a draft of which has been submitted to 
him. 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE. 


At tbe New and Popular Summer Resort on 
top of the Allegheny Mountains. Send for cir- 
cular and terms to Eagle’s Mere, Penn. 


Loss’s " Cream Furniture Polish,” 


Makes oid Furniture like new. Large Bottle 20c. 


F. H. LOSS, Jr., New York. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
, eondent. P.-O. Box 2787. 

ea All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial) Editor, and all business 
commupications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tae [nDEPENDEFT, Box 2787. 

t@~ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 


ve authenticated by the name and addrees of the 
writer; not necessarily tor publica.ion, but as a guar- 
anty of eood faith. 

ew” We donot hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or cpipions expressed in the communications 
of onr correspondents. 

Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope, We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return, 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Ix the death of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the American pulpit loses one of the 
greatest men that ever stood in it, and per- 
haps the greatest genius that America has 
yet produced. 

There lies before us the picture of the 
young, dark-haired man who came to 
Brocklyn irom Indianapolis more than 
furiy yearsago. We recall the fervor and 
bnluancy of his oratory. He shot sud- 
derly into the sky, brillant asa meteor, but 
with a light fixed and steady as tne sun. 
Plymouth Church became immediately 
famous, the Mecca of every pilgrim. That 
young man bad introduced a new style of 
preaching, bad put # [resp genuinencss into 
the Gospel, nad discovered a manliness in 
religiun; and be uctered an appeal which 
went to every heart. How the crowds 
flocked to hearhim preach! There was but 
one Beecher. Tue stranger in New York 
asked the way to Piymoutn Caurch: ‘*Fol- 
low the crowd from the ferry,” was all the 
answer oeeded. For decade after decade 
there was no decay of his power. Beecher 
was the best-known manin America, the 
pride of all ouc hearts. 

It is difficult to tellin what bis power 
did, or rather did not consist. It was in 
his whole nature. He was in every direc- 
tion a gepius. 

In the first place, he was a man of infi- 
nite common sense. He Jooked all round 
things and then he went to the center of 
them. He ssid the plain, simple thing that 
everybody could usderstand. He was not 
deceived by the cant and conventionalities 
that surround a thought, an idea, a duty or 
a religious service; but he put bis touch on 
the very core ofthings. He did not ask 
other men what was truth, but he looked 








for himself. and what he saw he told. It 
was always fresh, it was sometimes strange. 
Thus he had originality. He borrowed no 
judgments or opinions. He did not mind 
if he contradicted the world. He had tbat 
superb confidence that knew that his judg- 
ment might be worth more than the judg- 
ment of amillion men. Because his head 
was higher than some other men’s, bis 
vision apparently was farther and 
truer than that of all the rest. 
So he spoke with authority that com- 
manded assent. Notthat every conclusion 
was true—that is not given to man; but his 
conclusions carried almost more than mor- 
tal weight. 

Then there was his mighty enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm is the chief qualification of a 
leader. It is not scholarship alone or sound 
judgment that makes progress or drives a 
captive world before it, but enthusiasm. 
No other endowment is so important for a 
leader. Here is the magnetism we talk 
about. Mr. Beecher was over flowing with 
enthusiasm. What he knew or believed, 
he felt, and was determined that other peo- 
ple should feel it also. Here comesa good 
part of the courage which a leader has. 
Mr. Beecher had a leonine bravery. He 
was not afraid of man or the Devil. With 
what superb self-forgetfulness and might 
did he attack current notions which dis- 
h »nored the character of God, or denounce 
the proud and apparently invincib!e mon- 
ster of slavery! How heroic was his de- 
fense of America before the mad mobs of 
England in the darkest hours of our Civil 
War! Not another man living did or could 
have done his service. Aad he did it all 
with such unconscious ease, with no ap- 
parent effort of logic, rbetoric or oratory. 
What he zaid became evident when he said 
it, with no compulsion of argument and 
no illusion of eloquence. 

Wich this was joined the most exquisite 
poetic nature that orator ever possessed. 
Every pbase of Nature was beautiful to 
him. Every trait in man was familiar to him. 
Allthis store of insight was part of the 
material of his thought. It was natural to 
him to speak in pictures. He pever over- 
laid an argument with ornament. The 
ornament was in the argument. The two 
were fused together. The glory was in the 
gold. The spirit was inthe wheels. 

It was worth crossing the ocean to hear 
him in bis prime. Such a voice as he had! 
It was sweet, mellow, most delicate and 
rich in itsintonations, now moving steadily 
along alow level of tone, sinking into a 
tender pathos, bubbling over in some quick 
saliy of mirth or humor, and then swelling 
ont in a mighty volume of force that 
seemed to crash against the roof. Every 
sympathy and noble passion was appealed 
to—reason, laughter, tears answered him 
in turn, with an infinite variety of senti- 
ment and feeling. It is not conceivable 
that he could ever have wearied a hearer. 
Every moment was fresher than the last. 
Tuere was an utter absence of formality, 
not the least suspicion of art, the utter 
naturalness which naturally said noble 
things, beautiful things, even comical 
things—not to be comical, but to lighten 
the thought, and make the good seem more 
true. When be was speaking no one 
thought of the man, but only of the thing 
he said, aud every one went bome to won- 
der at the power that could do such mar- 
vels with such infinite ease. As we look 
back upon bin, it is that infinite ease with 
which he worked that carries the evidence 
of his genius—simply, he did what other 
men could not, because he was gifted with 
the power. 

His impress is on the country, in relig- 
ious thought, in method of preaching, in 
all the social and political progress we have 
made. The country can never forget 
Henry Ward Beecher. It has not yet re- 
corded a greater name, 


Mr, Beecher was the active editor of Taz 
INDEPENDENT for two years; but for many 
years we published, every week, one of his 
famous’* Star Papers” or one of his ser- 
mons. [nu no other man did we take, in the 
duys of bis wt}l-earned fame, such just and 
hopest pride, “But-there came a time whea 
Tse Isperenpent turned from Mr. 
Beecher, ana his name has scarcely 
been mentioned by us for fifteen years. 
The cause is known to all men; we will not 
repeat it. 





—— 

So we turn tothe young hero of our heroic 
days, the preacher who taught us God’s 
righteousness, the prophet who denounced 
bigotry and oppression, the patriot on 
whose enthusiasm our soldiers fed, the 
companion and the friend of every ingenuous 
soul. The generation is fortunate that has 
seen the method of such genius. We fol- 
low him to the grave with infinite admira- 
tion and unspeakable sorrow. Much has he 
said of the love ani the mercy of God. To 
the mercy and love of God he has ccom- 
mitted his soul, and our prayer follows his 
bier. 


TS 
TWO WAYS OF PRAYER. 


THERE are two ways of praying to God 
which are exemplified in the lives of two 
most excellent men. 

George Muiler’s ‘' Life of Trust” is the ex- 
ample of one way. Whatever he wanted 
he asked God for. It may have been noth- 
ing more than-a watch ora dime; he asked 
God and did not—so he thought—ask man 
for it, and he got it. His work was a most 
noble and magnificent one, and he worked 
and begged as almost no other m:n has 
done; but everything, large or smal), spiri- 
tual or material, that he wanted, he asked 
God for, acd when he got it he regarded it 
as the answer of a special providence to his 
particu‘ar prayer. 

We may take Dr. Tholuck as the exam- 
ple of the other way of praying. He did 
not ask many things of God. He did flot 
seem to want many things beyond what bis 
own labors naturally brought bim, but he 
talked familiarly with God of his goodness, 
lived in his presence, and asked him for 
his grace. The story told of hiio illustrates 
his piety, that a student stopping at his 
house listened to bear his retiring prayer, 
which proved to be in the brief werds: 
‘**God, you and I have been the same good 
friends to day that we have always been.” 
This waa the man who was the spiritual, 
renovating force of Germany, bringing it 
back to faith in God. 

Both forms of prayer are good; only the 
prayer must rest, as did Muller’s and Tho- 
luck’s, on active service. Jacob had to 
wrestle before he got the blessing he prayed 
for. One man believes that God will turn 
the course of the winds and rains—every- 
thing but the steady revolution of the sun 
and stars—to serve his interests. Let him 
pray for what he wants. If men can put a 
spoke into the movement of the machinery 
of Nature and turn its operations this 
way and that to please themselves, if we 
can bend the force of gravitation so that 
the stream that went useless to the sea 
shali fertilize our garden and produce our 
crops when we are asleep, who can tell 
what God can do with the same laws? 
Who can put a limit to the ‘‘ everything” 
wherein by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, we are to make our wants 
known unto God? ‘ 

Another man believes that law moves in 
its natural course, and he fails to see 
evidence that God gives less sunshine to 
the evil than to the good, or pours more 
aDundant rains upon the just than upon the 
unjust. He does not pray to God fora rain 
to tertilize his field that may spoil another 
man’s crop. He waits for the providence 
as it comes, and accepts it as a part of 
God’s great good law, and makes it a bless- 
ing by his labor. He thanks God for his 
laws, and asks him for grace to use his 
opportunities aright. He, too, is a devout 
Christian. 

But the danger is that a man may make 
bis faith in the regularity of God’s laws, 
which will not be changed for him, an ex- 
cuse fur not praying at all. One of the 
chief blessings of prayer is that it keeps us 
in communion with and in memory of Ged. 
The man who neglects conscious, uttered 
prayer is apt to forget Gud, is sure to do it, 
And it is rememberiog God that keeps us 
from sia. If we keepitin mind that God 
is by us, with us, we do not dare nor want 
to sin, This is a repeated experience of a 
Christian soul. As soon as he ceases to 
talk with God itis easy to walk away from 
God: 

“ Restraining prayer We cease to Aight, 
Prayer keeps the Christian’s armor bright ; 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
Any way of praying, whether it be petition, 
confession or praise is good, because it is 








communion with God. If petition becomes 
less prominent let the uttered communion 
with God, the walk and talk with God, be 
even more strictly maintained. 





A REASONABLE PROPOSITION. 


A correspondent has written us asking this 
q itestion: **What general reason have you 
for believing the Bible to be a true book; 
that is, for believing that it reveals to us the 
only true God?” Then our correspondent 
add3: ‘‘When Elijah challenged the proph- 
ets of Baal he met them with a demonstra- 
tion that was irresistible. If we had such 
a demonstration of the truth of the Bible 
we wou'd have no difficulty in convincing 
unbelievers. What have we instead of this 
miracle of fire?” 

In answer we would say that the moral 
demonstrations of the truth of the Bible 
are quite as convincing t» those who desire 
toknow the truth, as fire from Heaven 
would be. For those who do not believe 
the Bible or worship the God of the Bible 
because they do not waut to believe and 
worship, nothing would convince them, 
not even though one should rise from the 
deat. Ei jah met a vast host of undecided, 
half-persuaded people who had been de- 
luded and deceived by the false prophets, 
and led away from the worship of Jeho- 
vah by an almost universal apostasy of the 
na‘ion. Elijah sought to recall them <o the 
worship of God. He made a fair and ra- 
tional proposition to them. If the Lord be 
God then follow him; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him. He proposed a demonstration by 
fire, which even the pries's «f Baal ac- 
cepted. Two sacrifices were to be offered ; 
the one by Elijah and the o:her by the 
Priests of Baal, the latter to have the pre- 
cederce in the test; the God who answered 
by fire from Heaven and consumed the gac- 
rifice was to be proclaimed the true and 
only God.- This test was made and the fire 
descended upon E’ijah’s offering. But 





what test have we to offer to the people? _ 


How can we make so good and unanswer- 
able a demonsiration as dia Eiijab? We 
think we have an answer that is equally as 
sure a demonstration as that waich E ijah 
gave to Israel. 

The Bible is itself an answer by fire. If 
fire from Heaven has not come down upon 
the Bible the Bible has been put in the 
fire of critical testings along with all other 
pretended Bibles, and has come out of the 
fire unconsumed. It has passed through 
more and severer tests than any other book 
and yet it survives; if it were not a divine 
book it would have been cast out of the 
confidence of men long ago. The factis, 
the Bible cannot be accounted for on any 
mere human hypothesis. Neither fraud nor 
fanaticism can account forit. Bad men 
could not and would not have written such 
a book; and it is safe to say that good men 
would not have written sucha book and 
declared it to be a true record of fact or of 
what they were moved to write if they had 
nut been so moved. Pious fraud is out of 
the question, for there cannot bea pious 
fraud. If we go to the only other hypothesis 
to account for the Bible (other than that it 
was given by inspiration from God) we are 
driven to accept the theory that it was 
written by fools or fanatics; butit is far 
more dfficult to believe that either fools or 
fanaties could have written the Bible, in- 
cluding the invention of the character of 
Jesus Carist, than to believe that God gave 
us the book through the men of old whom 
he moved by his Holy Spirit to write and 
speak the things therein recorded. 

The people of God themselves are a 
demonstration of the truth of the God of 
the Bible. The Jews are an ever present 
and living miracle testifying to the truth 
of the Bible. They cannot be accounted 
for apart from the Bible. They are insep- 
arably connected with the history of the 
Bible; not with the ethics and theol- 
ogy of the Buble, for they have practic- 
ally abandoned both, but with the very 
eupernstural history of the Bible, which 
for the most part they deny, and which is 
commonly denied by theinfidel. Their ex- 
istence apart from all other people, though 
‘scattered among al), isa proof of the truth 
of God’s Word, for they are occupying a po- 
sition among the nations to-day which the 
Bible prophesied they would occupy centu- 
ries before Corist came into the world. They 
are without a country, a king, atemple, ora 
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high priest; and yet they are an indestruct- 
able race and acompact nation, though 
their individual political allegiance is usual- 
ly in the place of their residence. All nations 
have tried to destroy them, but they are in- 
vuloerable to the assaults of all and have 
been for centuries. 

More than this, the Christian people are 
a proof of the truth of the Bible. Their 
presence and worship, their personal devo- 
tion to Corist and their service for bim 
cannot be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of fraud and fiction, foolishness and fanat- 
icism any more than the Bible and Cuarist 
can beso accounted for. The fruits of Curis- 
tiani‘y are a proof of the divinity of the or- 
igin of these fruits. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles. So nei- 
ther do the fruits that have been brougbt 
forth and that are being brought forth by 
Christianity come of fraud, fiction, or fan- 
alicism, but from God. 

M>reover, the Bible itself accords with 
our highest reason. No one would say that 
a revelation is an impossibility; on the 
other hand, it is most reasonable. And if 
a revelation is a reasonable expectation, 
could a more rational one have been given 
than is co :tained in the Bible, or one more 
desirable. It meets our spiritual needs 
through the presentation of Christ and his 
mediatorial work. It satisfies our hopes 
and our love, and comforts us concerning 
th2 fu'ure: and it satisfies the moral sense: 
for, after all, the teachings of the Bible are 
those of the most perfect righteousness. 
Even infidels acknowledge that nothing 
has ever been produced by man that can 
compare with the two great ethical summa- 
ries: The Ten Words of Moses and the 
Serm n onthe Mount by Jesus Christ. Nor 
ha3there ever been such an ideal of hu- 
manity presented to the contemplation and 
imitation of mau as that embodied in Jesus 
Carist. 





PLAIN QUESTIONS. 


Tne Democratic party— What has it 
gained in strength and influence during its 
two years history? Nothing—practically 
nothing. 

Is the party stronger now, or weaker, 
than when it came into power? Weaker 
—decidedly wexker. 

Has it gained in numbers, strength or 
power in Congress? No; it has about 
thirty less votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives than it had two years ago, and 
besides it has as good as lost the States of 
Indiana and Virginia. 

Is the party now united? No; itis more 
split up than at any period since the War. 

Has President Cleveland grown in popu- 
lari;y inhis own party? No; heis weaker, 
aud is growing weaker in bis party and in 
their estimation every day. 

Is it likely that he could be renominated 
if a convention were now called to select a 
Pres‘d: ntial candidate? No; for he could 
not get the votes of his own state—if 
Governor Hill were put in nomination. 

Has President Cleveland met the high 
expec:ations of bis party? No: he has not 
met the expectations of any party, and 
has no enthusiastic friends, anywhere, ex- 
cept among his newly appointed office- 
ho'ders. 

Has the Democratic party, under Cleve- 
land, made any progress whatever in ree 
deeming its solemn pledges to ‘‘wnearth the 
stupendous frauds of the Republican party”? 
No; it bas not moved an inch or donea 
single act to show the people that any ‘‘stu- 
pendous frauds” ever existed. 

Has the party reduced taxation? No; 
not a single dollar. 

Has the party reduced what it called the 
*¢ in quitous tar'ff?” No; and it is not like- 
ly todo so. Indeed, it dare not make the 
attempt to do so, and it probably will not 
during the coming two years. 

What has been done with our ‘‘ hundred 
millions surplus?” It has been spent reck- 
lessly in all sorts of jobs, in a manner 
which has astonished the best and wisest 
men of its own party and of all parties. 

What has the party done in two years to 
fulfill its campaixn promises? Nothing 
whatever worth naming. 

Is there any evidence whatever that the 
party will or can unite and hang together 
in the support of Grover Cleveland for re- 
election? No, there is not. On the contrary 
there is now abundant evidence, we think, 





to show that every party leader, figura- 
tively speaking, will ** hang separately” 
long before the next Presidential election. 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS. 


Tue Forty-ninth Cougress adjourned last 
Friday at midday; but by a trick, alike ia- 
excusable and unconstitutional, it had the 
clocksin both Houses turned back several 
minutes, so that it did not actually adjourn 
until some minutes after its term had really 
expired, and it bad ceased to exist as the 
Forty-ninth Congress. This was done in 
order to complete the business whic was 
not finished, and which, if not completed, 
would make it necessary for the President 
to call a special session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. 

Four days before the adjournment, the 
appropriation bills, with one or two excep- 
tions, had not yet left the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on the morning of Friday, 
six of these bills had not yet been sent to 
the Senate forits consideration and action. 
This is a most shameful delay on the p»*rt 
of the House of Representatives, chicfly 
due to the course pursued by Congressman 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, who was the 
Chairman of the C »mmittee on Appropria- 
tion Bills. These bills constitute real!y 
the most important anpual work of Con- 
gress; and they should be sent to the Sen- 
ate in season to give that bcdy ample time 
to consider them before passing them, and 
also to the President in time to give him 
an opportunity intelligently to decide 
whetber he ought t» siga them. To prst- 
pone these bills tothe last days and even 
the last hours of a session of Congress, and 
then rush them through at hap-hazard, is an 
outrage to theSenate, and virtually makes 
the President merely a writing machine 
to sign bills without any exercise of his 
own judgment. This exceedingly bad 
practice ought to be corrected. The very 
first business of Congress, especialiy at the 
short session, should be the consideration 
and passage of all the appropriation bills, 
in which millions of dollars of the public 
money are annually voted away. There 
ought to be ageneral rule of both Houses 
that all these bills shall be passed, and sent 
to the President at least ten days before 
the adjouroment. 

The bill settling the succession to the 
Presidency in the event of the President’s 
and the Vice-President’s death; the bill for 
regulating the counting of the electoral 
votes; the bill repealing the Tenure of 
OfficeAct; the Anti-Polygamy Bill, adding 
to the force of existing laws against poly- 
gamy in Utah; the Retaliation Bll, giving 
to the President powers in relation to the 
fishery question, to be exercised in his dis- 
cretion ; the Inter-State Commerce B:1!; the 
hill for the redemption of trade dollars; the 
bill allotting landsto the Indians in several- 
ty—these are the important bills passed 
by Congress at the last session, in addi- 
tion to those providing for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. 

The two Houses of Congress passed the 
Dependent Pension Bil, which had it be- 
come a law, would have added largely to 
the pension expenses of the Guvernment, 
now amounting anoually to seventy million 
dollars. But, fortunately for the people, 
the President had the good sense to kill 
this bill by the exerciee of the veto power; 
and for this act he deserves the thanks of 
the general public. 

The Fortification Bill, and also the Blair 
Education Bill failed tu get through Con- 
gress, which is much to be regretted. 
The River and Harbor Bill, with the 
usual amount of iobbery in it, was passed 
by both Houses; but the Pre-ident killed 
it with the ‘‘ pocket veto,” and this is not 
to be regretted. 

Nothing was done in relation to the 
silver ques'ion, and hence the Government 
must keep on with the coinage of sham 
silver dollars, for at least a year longer. 
The question of revenue reform was left 
untouched in the House of -Representa- 
tives, although the Democratic party was 
solemnly pledged by the last National Dem- 
ocratic Convention that, in the event of its 
coming into power, it would reduce the 
tax burdens of the people, and thus remove 
the occasion for the accumulation of a 
large and wholly unneccessary surplus in 











the Treasury, and although the party had a 
large majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Nor was there any effort made so 
to modify the laws of the United States as 
to obviate the rapid retirement of national 
bank-notes, and make it for the interest of 
national banks to keep them in circula- 
tion. These are very grave omissions. 

The close of the session of this Congress 
completés one-half of President Cleveland’s 
term, and the people fai! to see those great 
reforms that were to bless the land, if 
the Democrats came into power. The 
prospect now is that the Republicans will 
elect the next President, provided they 
have the good sense to select the right sort 
of man for their standard-bearer. What 
they want is a Presidential candidate 
whose nomination will unite, and not 
fatally divide the party. The lesson taught 
by the election of 1884 ought to suffice on 
this point. 


THE EVIL AS DESCRIBED BY MR. 
IVINS. 


In order to find the remedy, we must 
first understand the evil. A good physician 





makes his careful diagnosis _ first, 
and then gives medic ne. This 
is what Mr. Wm. M. Ivins, Cham- 
berlain of the City of New York, 


and partner and son-in-law of ex-Mayor 
Grace, has done in a very remarkable ad- 
dress delivered last week before the Com- 
monwealth Club of this city. The Club is 
non-partisan, and has for its purpose the pre. 
motion of Civil S-rvice and other retorms, 

Mr. Ivins has had special means of be. 
coming acquainted with the most thor. 
oughly organized and powerful political 
machines in this country, those which 
control the Democratic and Republican 
parties in this city. Himself a Democrat, 
and the son in-law of a Democratic Mayor, he 
has learved, in an experience of active par- 
ticipation for fiftecn years past, the entire 
working of every whcelin the machine. He 
hnows just what it can do, how it is rur, 
and how itis oiled, and he tells the com- 
plete story ina paper which may well be- 
come historic. It is the story of electoral 
corruption told by one who knows, and 
who is most aoxious to have the evil de- 
stroyed. 

Our New York law is admirable as to 
registration and the guarding of the count- 
ing of votes. The city paid directly $226, 
000 last year for the expenses of elections 
of which just two-thirds went for com- 
pensation of inspectors and poll clerks, and 
the rest for rent, advertising, etc. These 
are necessary expenses; but other equally 
necessary expenses the city does not pay 
for, such as the priniiog and distributing 
of ballots. This is the business of the 
machine, whose work it is to prepare the 
ballots, put them into the voter’s hands 
and get them into the boxes. For this 
purpose each machine has its army of em- 
ploy és. 

There are three well-organized machiaes 
in this city, the Tammany Democractic, the 
County Democractic, and tke Republican. 
To these may be added the Irving Hall 
D.mocracy. Thethree have each twenty- 
four Assembly district organizatiors, and 
each of these has a leader, A caucus of 
these twenty-four leaders, and not any 
convention, settles all matters of party 
policy. Delegates to conventions are only 
those agreeable to the district leader. The 
district leader is not generally choren by 
the people of the district, but by the boss 
of the party, or by agreement of the other 
leaders. Each district leader has a repre- 
sentative, called a district captain, who is 
put in some office for his support. If he 
is a Republican, and Tammany is in power, 
it will find an office for him, and vice versa, 
for the purpose of making trades of votes. 
Of course the leaders are also in office. 
These men, depending on their offices, keep 
the machine in good running order. There 
are seventy-two district leaders and they 
receive this year $242,000 of salaries from 
the city. 

Ineluded in the twenty-four Assembly 
districts are 812 polling districts, avereg- 
ing not far from 260 votes each. Each of 
these had last year ten officials, paid $7.50 
per day bythe city. It is calculated by 
Mr. Ivins that when we add to these men 
those paid by the machines to distribute 
tickets or otherwise act as workers, and 


who are required to vote first, and then 
also add those who are paid directly for 
their vote, the total number, at the very 
lowest calculation, is 57 to each of the 812 
districts, or at least twenty per cent. out 
of the total vote. The total amount of 
direct money expense of election is over 
$700,000 in an ordinary (not presidential) 
year. 

How is this money raised? There is 
$290,000 paid by the city and by the United 
States. A large part of the rest comes from 
assessments on candidates. Over $30,000 
has been paid by candidates for the United 
States Senate. Candidates for judicial 
offices have pa‘d as high as $20,000. From 
$10 000 to $15,000 is the average assess- 
ment for the Superior and Common Pleas 
bench, while the assessment for the Su- 
preme Court bench has frequently been 
much h gher. The assessment paid by the 
Comptroller at his last election was $10.- 
000. Mayor Hewitt paid $12,000 apiece to 
the County Democracy and to Tammany 
Hall. Mayor Edson paid, or there was 
oaid for him, $10 000 apiece to the County 
Democracy and Tammany Hal!, aod $5,000 
to Irving Hall. Mayor Grace paid $10,000 
to the County Democracy, and the Citizens’ 
Committee spent $10 000 more of voluntary 
con'ributions. Jonn Reilly is said to have 
paid Tammany an assessment of $40,000 
for the nomination of Register in 1883. 
The minimum assessments of the two par- 
ties for a year will amount to $211 000, or 
$24,360 on the aldermer, $16,240 on the 
Assemblymen, Senators, or Congressmen, 
$40,600 from candidates for Judges at 
$10,000 each, two for Mayor at $20,000 
each, two for a -county office (Sneriff, 
Clerk, or Register) at $10.000 each, two for 
Comptroller at $10,000, and two for Di:- 
trict Attoraey at $5,000. Besides all this, 
there are the voluntary contributions. The 
nomination of Cleveland cost the County 
Democracy $100 000. Tammany and the 
County Democracy spend $100,000 to $125- 
000 in an average year, Irving Hali $10- 
000 to $20 000, and the Republican Party 
$50,000 to 75,000. 

Here is the evil, an enormous expendi- 
ture of money under the management of 
corrupt machines, debauching the politie- 
al power of the people, hoodwiuking and 
deceiving the voters, and absolutely con- 
trolling the elections. To give an extreme 
case, itis perfeetly possible for a leader to 
sell out his party on election day—and it 
has been done—and have no t'ckets of his 
party distributed, so that they cannot be 
voted. The honest voter can be absolutely 
suppressed if he cannot be diverted. 


IS THERE OPPRESSION IN ENG- 
LISH OCCUPATION? 


Ir is curious how ready the ‘ unpreju- 
diced American” is to accept the dictum of 
Sir Samuel Baker, quoted by Professor 
Lansing on another page, as to England’s 
sole responsibility for the miseries and 
disasters that have befallen unhappy Egypt. 
Every one who knows anything of the 
modern history of Egypt knows that the 
miseries and disasters find their origin in 
the financial follies of Ismail Pasha, When 
he ascended the throne in 1863 he found a 
national debt of only some £3,000.000, and 
he left a debt in 1879 of almost £100,000,000. 
Turis debt was contracted by aseries of 
loans that were, indeed, disastrous to the 
borrower through the excessive rates of 
interest charged by the English money- 
lenders. But why were the loans needed? 
There was the annual income of at least 
£10,000,000, which had enabled Mehemet 
Ali to csrry on wars of conquest and in- 
vasion and had left Abbas a yearly surplus. 
Why did Ismail require more than they? 
Simply because he had set out to transform 
in a day and at whatever cost the institutions 
and methods of the Orient after the model 
of the slowly developed institutions and 
methods of: civilized Europe. Nothing 
could stay him in his mad desire to 
Europeanize Egypt. But be sought to do 
it in despotic ways. The condition of the 
Selah, always bad, was, under Ismail, hope- 
less. He was ground down and tortured to 
the Jast degree to yield enough to pay the 
interest on the debts the Kbédive recklessly 
rolled up. It isclaimed by Seymour Keay 
and others that if the money-lenders had 
not been blood-suckers the demands on the 
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But we may be sure that Ismail would 
never have been content with less than the 
utmost the karbash could extort so long 
as there was a chance for increased public 
or domestic extravagance. 

We cannot agree with Professor Lan- 
sing that, in the financial troub'es, ‘* Brit- 
ish capital formed England, the Kbéjive 
andthe Khédive’s immediate underlings 
into one party,’’ while ‘‘the mass of the 
Egyptians constituted the other party.” 
His own statement, ‘‘the Khédive bor- 
rowed, England loaned,” and all his argu- 
ments to prove the oppression of Evgland» 
force oneaway from the conclusion that 
the borrower and the lender could belong 
to one party. Ismail never had any sym- 
pathy with Eaglish interference. To se- 
cure credit be feigned occasionally to court 
the help of Eogland. In 1876 he requested 
and in 1878 he allowed an investigation of 
the Government’s receipts; but he would 
not permit any examination of expendi- 
tures until he was actually forced to do so. 
Before that he appointed the Comptrollers- 
General most reluctantly, and later he re- 
moved from office Nubar Pasta, who was 
far too honest for his purposes, notwith- 
standing the protest of England and 
France. It can hardly be said that Eng- 
land worked in accord with Ismail if one 
counts the protests submitted by England 
to the Kbédive up to the time she secured 
his abdication. As for saying that the Khé- 
dive’s immediate underlings were leagued 
with either the Khédive or England—it is 
absurd. These underlings, the chief of 
whom was the Miffetish—the Treasurer— 
extracted as much from the /fellahin and 
passed over as little to the Government as 
possible, whereas it was to the interest of 
both Eagland and the Kbélive that the 
Government’s revenues should be increased 
to the utmost. The’ Maffetish saved enough 
from his peculations to leave at his death 
800 women, 250 men servants, £600,000 in 
money, and 30,000 fedans of land. Does 
Professor Lansing make Eagland a party 
to that thrift? 

Far be it from us to say that Eagland 
bas not been shamefully lax in some re- 
spects, during the course of her control in 
Egypt. We have again and again alluded 
to some of the neglected reforms enumer- 
ated by Professor Lansing. There is no 
more glaring injustice than that which suf- 
fers the property of foreigners in Egypt to 
go untaxed. Itis a mistake, however, to 
imply that there have not been successful 
measures introduced for the advantage of 
the Egyptians. England favored from the 
beginning the system of judicial reform, 
proposed by Nubar in 1867 and inaugurated 
in 1876. Lord Dufferin’s scheme of reform 
was cut short in its progress by the Sidan- 
ese rebellion; but it would seem that its 
prevailing tone of justice has been realiz-d 
for the Egyptians during the past year. 
The corvé:—the system of forced labor—has 
just been abolished, though France is still 
calling for the repeal of the law. For the 
first time in years there was a surplus after 
the payment of the November coupons; 
and that in itself betokens an improved 
condition of the people. 

But Professor Lansing joins France in 
blaming England for not withdrawing from 
Egypt. Of course France will growl at 
England, partly from spite and old-time 
jealousy and partly because she cannot for- 
get her own ignominious withdrawal at the 
time of Arabi’s Rebellion. But what 
would become of Egypt without a firm, 
supporling power? Anarchy would ensue 
similar to that which followed the depart- 
ure of Wolseley from the Sidan. Tewfik 
could not stand a day without a Euro- 
pean power, or conjunction of powers, at 
his side. Buta Dual Control was at best 
no better than the single control has been, 
and there is every reason to believe that a 
more composite control would be in every 
way worse. We believe that it is for the 
interest of Egypt and for the interest of 
civilization, which, of course, embraces 
Eaglish interests, that Eogland should not 
set a day for departure from Egypt. Ose 
might imagine that Professor Lansing’s 
political aspirations for Egypt were based 
on his well-known extraordinary optimis- 
tic estimate of the Moslem Egyptian char- 
acter, which hardly leaves room for any 
amelioration which even Christianity could 
bring. 





Chitorial Botes. 


We understand that the Board of Managers 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society reached its con- 
clusions by an almost unanimous vote. Only 
four of the twenty-two managers present yoted 
wrong on the main question. So large a ma- 
jority was not expected ; butit is fortunate that 
the division was not a close one. The moral 
force of the decisions cannot be weakened by 
declaring that the transfer of & vote or two 
would have changed the result, There can be 
no appeal from a small majority made by popu- 
lar clamor to a large minority whose calm, 
clear judgment was overruled by sentiment, 
There is absolutely no ground upon which to 
question, in any way, the Cincinnati verdict, 
The Methodist press very generally supports the 
Board. The Methodist Advocate, of Chatta- 
nooga, says the action at Cincianati ‘ will give 
yeneral satisfaction to ourChurch in the South.” 
Its editor, who is one of the trustees of the 
University, counsels submission. He says: 

* We repeat that only one course is left us, and 
that is to accept the decision of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Freedmen's Aid Society. After such 
glorious achievements of the past twenty years we 
cannot afford to take any action that will cut us off 
from the sympathy and support of the great Church 
which has aided us to reach these magnificent re- 
sults.” 

The Western Christian Advocate cordially ap- 
proves the decisions of the Board of Managers, 
and adds: 

** We trust that those who are particularly inter- 

ested in our work among the whites of the South 
wili not lose heart. A better day is dawning. It 
would be a poor tribute to our work during the last 
quarter of a century if the introduction of a few 
colored students into our schools for whites should 
break the institutions down. Have we really made 
so little progress that six colored students at Chat- 
tanooga woald drive out two hundred white stu- 
dents? We can hardly believe it.” 
Zion's Herald rejoices over the manly stand 
taken by the Society and asks for it increased 
collections. The Central Christian Advocate 
says the Society has put itself right before the 
Church and the country. The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says if the Church cannot 
have a white school in the South without dis- 
tinctly excluding colored people, it must do 
without awhite school, The Michigan Christian 
Advocate is jubilant. The New York Christian 
Advocate expresses itself in these words (we 
give its editorial entire) : 

“A full report of the proceedings of the Board of 
Managers of the Freedman’s (sic) Aid Society in the 
Chattanooga case will be found on page 8. It bears 
the marks of careful preparation; its meaning is 
easily understood, and future events must determine 
its effect.”’ 


TueEnre is only one Methodist paper, so far as 
we have observed, that is dissatisfied with the 
action of the managers. The Northern Christian 
Advocate thinks the managers have not rightly 
interpreted the utterances of the General Oon- 
ference, It says: 

“The action of the Board appears to rest solely on 

@ certain interpretation of the action of the last 
General Conference. And herein it conflicts with 
the interpretation of the same action by the execu- 
tive committee of the trustees of Chattanooga Uni- 
versity, to which the Board refers as the occasion 
for its declaration. Here are two antipodal declara- 
tions based on the action of the same General Con- 
ference. Which has the most of authority on its 
side the reader must judge. Our opinion has 
already been expressed.” 
We are quite sure that it did not occur to the 
Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society that 
the University trustees aud not themselves were 
the proper judges of what the General Confer- 
ence said and meant, and of what the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society ought to do. It is reserved 
for a Northern official Church organ to suggest 
by inference, thatthe Freedmen’s Aid Society 
should furnish the funds and local boards of 
trustees in the Soutb, the interpretations of 
General Conference action, 





A MAN of wealth, after going into a congrega- 
tion not long ago, to which the earnestness of 
the pastor had drawn many poor working- 
people, remarked disparagingly: ‘“‘A crowd 
like that ought to have been good for a hundred 
dollars in the collection baskets; but I don’t 
believe there were five dollars in the whole con- 
gregation.” A minister might well have been 
grateful to God that he had drawn together 
such a congregation. It is not the business of 
a minister to draw a paying house. How much 
money was there in one of Christ’s large audi- 
ences? Very little; or if there was at any time, 
he said something about riches which drove 
them away. The poor it was that heard him 
gladly; the rich said: ‘This is a hard saying ; 
who can bear it?’’ It is the shame and condem- 
nation of our pulpits and our churches if the 
poor people do not come, If the rich people all 
come, and those who are going to be rich, and 
the poor people do not find what they want, 
then there is something very far wrong in the 
church or the minister. They must, somehow, 
find and draw the poor. The church is not for 
its own families first, but first for those to whom 





Christ went first. A church is successful as it 
brings in the poor, and not as it gathers paying 
congregations, A church is a missionary organ- 
ization, a house of apostles, and not a club. 


How can we draw in the poor? That is 
almost the only religious question worth asking 
nowadays. That is what bothers and interests 
every religious convention. Every church aud 
every minister must answer it for himself; but 
the answer must be found, or the work is proved 
afailure. Anything is better than nothing. 
Real earnestness and hearty sympathy will find 
the answer somehow. The poor have human 
hearts like the rich or the middle classes. They 
have hopes, aspirations, religious impulses. 
They have pride, The man who isin earnest to 
reach them will get them. He must prove that 
he loves them, and that his interest in their wel- 
fare is genuine. There is no mechanical way of 
drawing in the poor, and for that reason the 
methods cannot be laid down for some one else 
to follow. Chief of all is the interest the 
church or preacher must have in the poor. 
Then love will find the way. Christ had no dif- 
ficulty in reaching the poor. Any mountebank 
of a theorist who really cares for the poor, no 
matter how foolish his panacea, can find a 
crowd to follow him. What keeps the pooraway 
is, more than anything else, a proud, pharisa- 
ical heart, which says, ‘‘ I am better than thou.” 
It says too often, “‘I was poor like you, andI 
became rich and increased in goods, because I 
was better and more clever or industrious than 
you. I could rise, and if you don’s it is your 
own fault. I have no sympathy with your lazi- 
ness, your unthrift, and your vice. I don’t 
want your company. Ihave left it;and now 
keep by yourself andI will keep by myself.” 
Does the Church ever seem to talk soto the 
poor? If so, itisno wonder that it does not 
draw them. 


WE agree, as our readers already know, with 
the Boston Daily Advertiser in what it says 
about the use of ‘‘Trust Funds”’ by the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. Touse euch funds, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for any other purpose than 
that for which they were originally given, would 
put all the property of the Seminary in jeopardy, 
and wake all its Trustees, as well as that insti- 
tution, liable—the former criminally so—in the 
eye of the law. The Adve tiser says: 

“There are very many laymen who do not cvin- 
cide with Dr. Wellman’s theological opinions who 
yet agree with him to this extent; that, whether the 
Andover creed itself is theologically sound or not» 
still the trust by which the seminary is mainly sup- 
ported demands strict adherence to the letter ofthe 
creed ; and, for the sake of perfect honesty, there- 
fore, and as an example of the fulfillment of the 
letter of an obligation, much needed in these days, 
it would be better that further enjoyment of those 
old bequests should cease than that the slightest 
suspicion of their perversion should go forth to the 
world at large. 


“ This is a phase of the question to which too ht- 
tle attention has been paid, and which is certainly 
indispensable to a fair and considerate understand- 
ing of the conservative side of the controversy.” 
Speculating in Wall Street, with other people’s 
money, is called a very unsafe, dangerous and 
dishonest business, and several people are now 
suffering the legal penalty for such wrong-doing 
at Sing Sing, others are likely soon to follow 
them, while an equal or larger number have es- 
caped such a penalty by fleeing to Canada. 
Now let the Andover ‘‘speculators” take warn- 
ing before it is too late. Letthem, one and all, 
beware how they use a single dollar of the 
trust funds” in their possession in “ specula- 
tions” of any sort or in the support of ‘specu- 
lators” who have not been employed and who 
are not authorized to engage in any such illegal 
business. 





Socrates, in his argument with Alcibiades, 
thus defines man; 

‘Man is that which uses the body. Now, does 
anything use the body but the mind? Is not the 
mind therefore the Man?” 

This is wisely and well put by the great teacher 
of Grecian antiquity, Personality resides solely 
and only in the mind. The consciousness of 
existence resides there. That being or agent 
to which we refer when we use the pronoun “ I,” 
is essentially the Man, eelf-known, and continu- 
ing to be the same being through all the suc- 
cessive stages and conditions of his existence, 
The body is merely the present domicile and 
instrument of this mental Man antil death comes 
and breaks the link that thus unites them; and 
we have no evidence whatever that this event, 
80 fatal to the body as an organized structure, 
destroys the Man who once dwelt there, and once 
used it for the purposes that are connected with 
our present mode of existence. For aught that 
appears in anything we know of the effects of 
death, Man, the essential Man, lives and thinks 
and feels and acts as really as he did while 
dwelling in a mortal body. The Bible, while 
reminding us that our earthly life is but a vapor 
that appeareth a little time and then vanisheth 
away, at the same time teaches us that our men- 
tal hfe does not suffer the slightest destruction 
by the death of the body, We simply pass ipto 





another state of existence, and into new rele- 
tions, without any loss of our essential being. 
The Bible never confounds the distinction 


, between the body and the mind, 


and never makes these terms merely 
different words for essentially the same thing. 
We bury bodies, but not souls. The power of 
God makes the latter immortal, and there is no 
chemistry in nature that can destroy them. 
The probation which we have on earth is the 
probation of the mental Man, and the results 
therecf relate tohim. Heistoreap what he 
sows. He is to “receive the things donein his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad.” 


WE do not fail to see the weight of the argu- 
ment which compelled, or served as the excuse 
for the Republicans who voted against the con- 
firmation of Mr. Matthews as Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia. The District had 
to pay his salary, but he was _astranger to the 
District. The real reason may have been 
that a colored Democrat could not be fit for 
any Office, but the assigned reason was non-res- 
idence. Mr. Matthews having been rejected,the 
President sent in the name of another Demo- 
crat, Mr. Trotter, of Massachusetts, who has 
been until lately aRepublican, and has held cffice 
under aRepublican administration,and has a bun- 
dant Republican recommendations for efficiency 
and faithfulness. This time the Senate yiclded,and 
nearly every Republican voted for his confirma- 
tion, satisfied that their further protest, so far 
asthe reason assigned was the true one, had 
been carried far enough, and that it would 
be factious to repeat the rebuke. We are 
satisfied the Senate has done right in confirming 
Mr. Trotter. Whatever may have been the real 
reason why Republicans refused to confirm the 
Aibany Negro, the reason they will have credit 
for is, that he was a Democrat. Now, while it 
is true that it has been little less than ingrati- 
tude for a Negro to be anything but a Republi- 
can, yet we must admit every freeman’s right, 
white or black, to be Democrat, Republican cr 
Mugwump, as he chooses in his sovereign pleat- 
ure, and it will not do for Republicans to seem 
to punish a Negro because he exercises the hb- 
erty of voting against the Republican party. 


Governor Lounssury, of Connecticut, has 
seen fit to remove from office Prof. Arthur T, 
Hadley, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, an d 
to appoint Samuel N. Hotchkiss, of Hartford, 
to bis place. No satisfactory explanation of 
this action has been given, nor can there be. 
Professor Hadley is probably better qualified to 
fill the office than any man in his state, if not in 
the country. When he took charge of the 
Bureau it was newly created, and under his 
management it has been started in a direction 
andon a basis that have won for it already the 
respect both of the capitalist and the laborer. 
The laboring men very generally opposed Prc- 
fessor Hadley at the outeet as a theorist, who 
could not benefit them; but they have sirce 
realized that his theories are practica). Several 
of their organizations petitioned the Governor 
not to replace him, when his removal was talked 
of a few weeks ago, It is not true, as tome 
papers have stated, that Professor Hadley had 
expressed to the Governor his unwillingr egs to 
serve longer. His duties as professor at Yase do 
not forbid the work, nor bas he been offered by 
President Cleveland a position on the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. Now that he is free, 
however, we hope that the President will 
appoint him. As to Professor Hadley’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Hotchkiss, nothing is known; but 
he 18 said to be in every way a respectable man. 
There is, however, a strong suspicion that 
politics was the determining factor in his gel ce 
tion. His partner in business was the labor 
candidate for governor last fall, but be was 
nominated at the suggestion of Mayor Bulkley, 
who is a Republican not of the highest type. 
It isa pity if the Bureau is to be mixed up in 
politics ; for ite efficiency will then be ruined. 


Tue Assembly of this state some time ago ap- 
pointed a special committee, consisting of three 
Republicans and two Demoerats, to investigate 
the causes and facts connected with the recent 
coal strike. Two reports have been made by 
that committee—one by the three Republicans 
of the committee, and the minority report by 
the two Democrats. The latter report is simply 
an effortto make things all right for the Demo- 
cratic party with the labor vote of the state, 
and in this respect is patterned after the tactics 
of Governor Hill, who for months past has been 
exercising his utmost ingenuity to secure this 
vote for his own future political purposes. The 
report of a majority of the committee, signed 
by the three Republicans, is a paper of a very 
different character. While stating the facts, so 
far as ascertained upon sworn evidence, the re- 
port denounces all injustice on the part of cor- 
porations toward those in their employment, 
and with equal severity condemns the particular 
strike which the committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate. It insists upon the rights of employ- 
ers to employ whom they please, without any 
molestation or interference by labor organiza- 
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tions, and the equal right of workingmen to 
work for whom they please. It unsparingly 
and justly denounces those labor-leaders who 
practically deny both of these rights, and as- 
sume the exercise of despotic power. The re- 
port sets down the minimum loss in wages 
in the recent strike at $2,000,000, and to trade 
and commerce at not less than $20,000,000. It 
is simply intolerable that ‘a secret junta” 
should have the power, by “secret orders,” thus 
to derange the whole industrial and commercial 
machinery of society. The time has come when 
legislation should so far settle the labor prob- 
lem, as to put an end to this sort of imperium 
in imperio. This isa free country in a reason- 
able sense ; but that sort of freedom which is 
inconsistent withthe public safety and the gen- 
eral good, is not reasonable. 


Ir we had more of the sort of study of polit- 
ical questions now being carried on by a Chau- 
tauquan band in Auburn, N. Y., we should be 
better prepared to decide the coming questions. 
They have organized what they call the Pow- 
derly Circle, composed largely of Knights of 
Labor ; but both men and women. They confine 
themselves to economic and social topics, read 
at home, and give their meetings to reports and 
discussions. The best authors are on their lists 
to bs read and reported on, embracing all sides 
of the questions. Among the topics under dis- 
oussion are the advantages and evils of labor 
organizations, Co-operative Associations, Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, Effect of machinery 
upon prices of labor, What our public schools 
are doiag for our children, What ought they to 
do? What should the Church do for the mass- 
es? What is it doing? National control of rail- 
road and telegraph lines, Child labor, Industrial 
education, and Means to be used in educating the 
adult misses on questions of current interest. 
W. o would not like to belong to such a circle? 


Taz Journal de Saint Petersbourg says the 
“riot” in Bulgaria was “not unexpected.” 
Doubtless it was not. No one could be so well 
aware when it wascoming as those who have 
stirred it upand corrupted the officers who 
hav: led in this last revolt. This is one of those 
disturbances which it is to the interest of Rue- 
sia and no one else to stir up. The centers of 
the uprising have been in the cities of BSilistria 
and Rustchuk, which are on the northern edge 
of Bulgaria, on the banks of the Danube, which 
separates Bulgaria from Rumania. We do not 
believe that Rumania is concerned in helping 
Russia foment this disturbance, as it is for the 
interest of Rumania and its king rather to seek 
alliance with free Bulgaria against the encroach- 
ments of Russia. An alliance of Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Servia, Macedonia, and perhaps Greece, 
ought to be within the limits of practial reali- 
ties, and would do more than anything else to 
make Russian aggression impractictabie. Our 
latest news proves that the people are against 
the rebels. If those who led the last rebellion 
could have been shot before Russia intervened 
in their behalf it would have been well. Itisa 
favorable sign that more vigor has been shown 
this time, and a number of ringleaders have 
been sxecuted. 


Tue Universal Peace Union, which recently 
met in Philadelphia, adopted and forwarded a 
memorial to Congress, which closes with the 
following words: 

“The policy of this Government, as wisely di- 
rected by President Washington, to keep clear of 
entangling alliances with other nations, renders a 
foreign war exceedingly impossible, and the exam- 
ple set by President Grant of settling inte: national 
disputes by peaceful negotiation and arbitration, 
and the remarkable success of these methods in 
many prominent instances, have taken away all 
excuse for the legislation now before you providing 
for the construction of large steel guns, fortifications 
and war ships. The United States asa republic was 
founded on principles of justice and popular rights, 
and therefore does not need these appliances of des- 
potism to maintain its power and authority. Your peti- 
tioners therefore pray that you will defeat all bills for 
warlike purposes now pending before you, and that 
you will take up and pass these measures which 
have been introduced providing for peaceful nego- 
tiation and arbitration.” 

We thoroughly believe in the wisdom and the 
duty of peace among the nations of the earth, 
and in the equal wisdom and duty of resorting 
to peaceful arbitration in settling the difficulties 
that may arise among nations. Almost all, if 
not absolutely all, offensive wars are clearly con- 
trary to the moral code of Obristianity. We do 
not, however, think that when one nation is at- 
tacked by another with warlike measures, the 
former is forbidden by any rule of sound moral- 
ity to defend itself against theattack. We hence 
do not see why the Government of the United 
States may not lawfully prepare itself before- 
hand to defond itself against such an attack. It 
certainly may justly suppress a rebellion ; and 
we believe that it may in the last resort, forcibly 
resist any invasion of its territory by hostile 
forces, and any outrage upon the rights of ita 
own citizens. To be prepared for defense is, in 
the present state of the world, a necessity com- 
mon to all nations. 


We print this week a poem by Philip Bourke 
Marston, whose death we noted several weeks 
ago. One can scarcely believe that the poem 
was not written under the spell of a prophetic 
vision, which foretold that the all-embracing 
death was at hand, and that the hours, “ where- 
of the memory like Love’s planet glows,” would 
soon be forgotten, *‘ as the sun forgets the rose.” 
The poem came to us after the sad news. It was 
written, as all Mr. Marston’s poems published in 
America were, in the delicate hand of Louise 
Chandler Moulton, who for years was one of the 
most sympathetic friends the poor blind poet 
had, It required a poet and a friend to read 
aright the impetuous flow from the blind hand, 
and this labor of love Mrs, Moulton gladly 
undertook. Itseemed to be the fatality of Mr. 
Marston’s life that he made friends, only to lose 
them. He loved his sister as a part of his life, 
but she was taken from him while he was a boy 
and she a girl. He was engaged to Miss Nesbit, 
but before their marriage she died, leaving him 
more desolate than in his previous solitude. 
Oliver Madox Brown was his dearest friend, and 
he died. Rossetti was another friend, and he 
died. But if he was fated to lose friends, he 
was also fated toleave friends. These have tes- 
tified their loss in the poetry of bereavement. 
We publish a lament, or rather a benediction, by 
William H. Hayne, whose father, the late Paul 
Hamiltion Hayne, was a close friend of Mars- 
ton, although they never knew each other ex- 
cept through correspondence. Marston in a 
sonnet on the death of Hayne, published in Tue 
INDEPENDENT last October, spoke of the beloved 
voice forever hushed, as 

“heard byt within my soul, 
Across those mighty water-worlds that roll 
’T wixt two‘great earth worlds,” 

Besides the son of Hayne, Swinburne, William 

Sharp and others have expressed their sorrow 

in verses. We quote Swinburne’s sonaet from 

The Atheneum: 

“The days of a man are threescore years and ten. 
The days of his life were halfa man’s, whom we 
Lament, and would yet not bid him back, to be 

Partaker of all the woes and ways of men. 

Life sent him enough of sorrow: not again 
Would anguish of love, beholding him set free, 
Bring back the beloved to suffer life and see 

No light but the fire of grief that scathed him 

then. 


** We know not at all: we hope, and do not fear. 
We shall not again behold him, late so near, 
Who now from afar above, with eyes alight 
And spirit enkindied, haply toward us here 
Looks down unforgetful yet of days like night 
And love that has yet his sightless face in 
sight.” 





--..We said last week that Sister Genevieve, 
or Mary Hewitt, late Mother Superior of the 
Catholic convent in Newark, 0., who left the 
convent suddenly one night and has gone back 
to secular life, was not a convert, but was 
brought up a Catholic. The Hewitt family 
reside in Somerset, O., and so far baek as infor- 
mation goes, have been a worthy Catholic family. 
A year ago several Catholics left the Church and 
have been faithful members ever since of the 
Methodist Church. This made a commotion 
among the Catholics, but has, we presume, no 
bearirg on this case. One of Sister Genevieve’s 
sisters was in the Newark convent about a year, 
and then left it. Another sister contemplated 
the convent and partly prepared for it, but after- 
ward abandoned the idea, 


...-The dead-lock in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture has been broken by the election of Rufus 
Blodgett, a compromise candidate, for United 
States Senator to d General Sewell. The 
Republicans seeing that the election of a Re- 
publican was hopeless, umited with disaffected 
Democrats to end the struggie. Mr. Blodgett is 
a moderate Democrat, so moderate, indeed, 
that he is expected to vote as frequently with 
the Republicans as with the Democrats in the 
Senate. He is a railroad man with but little 
political exverience. He is said to be a man of 
decided native ability, but with little culture. 
He goes to the Senate with clean hands and a 
clean title, haviug been elected without the aid 
of the Camden fraud. 





....Our neighborly contemporary, the Chris- 
tian Advocate, still avoids an explanation of the 
paragraph it accuses us, over and over again, 
with many epithets, of misrepresenting. We 
have printed the language twice, and made our 
interpretation of it plain. The Advocate 
is notachild. It can point out, if it wants to, 
wherein our interpretation is a misinterpreta- 
tion, or it can simply say its language carries a 
meaning which it did not intend. We will not 
bandy epithets with it; but we hold ourselves 
ready to print its explanation when it shall give 
one. What more can justice require? 


....What with Smiths and Balfours taking 
the place of Churehills and Hicks-Beaches, the 
Salisbury Government is rapidly going to pieces. 
The wisest monthly prognosticators question 
whether it can continue more than a month or 
two. The strain of a coercion bill will over- 
throw it. Tige Dissident Liberals are drawing 
back toward their old associates, and the Glad- 





stone Liberals and the Parnellites are ready to 


come toan understanding with them. Thus 
the failure of the party which came into power 
a few months ago, expecting to hold the reins 
for years, is near at hand, and justice rejoices. 


....The House of Representatives has re- 
quested the Secretary of the Treasury “ to make 
an inquiry of the constructors of passenger- 
carsand of steamboats, and of any other persons 
whom he may think especially capable of giv- 
ing useful information on the subject, as to the 
best method of constracting and of heating the 
same, especially of heating the former and 
constructing the latter, so as to prevent the 
loss of property and life by fire.” All right. 
The more knowledge on this subject the better 
for the safety of the public. 


--.-[f the passengers on public *ferry- 
boats and railroads are to be at the mercy of 
every Villain in the land, it will be time to serve 
quick justice to those who arecaught, Three at- 
tempts were made last Thursday to destroy prop- 
erty and life, apparently in revenge for the fail- 
ure of the ‘longshoremen’s strike in this city, 
Infernal machines were left on a Pennsylvania 
Railroad ferry-boat and in the station, and were 
only discovered by accident before being ignited. 
We have been quite too patient with the con- 
victed Chicago anarchists. 


...-The Senate, in the Fiftieth Congress, will 
consist of, thirty-nine’ Republicans, counting 
Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, with them, and 
of thirty-seven Democrats. Should Mr. Rid'e- 
ber on any party question vote with the Demc- 
crats, this would make a tie in the Senate; but 
as the President of the Senate, already elected, 
is a Republican, and would have the casting 
vote, this would enable the Republicans to 
break the tie in their favor. This is pretty 
close work in the party sense, 


---»The legislature of Kansas having passed 
a municipal suffrage bill allowing women to 
vote at municipal electiong, the governor of the 
state, in signing it, said that he did so as a 
‘test of the value of woman suffrage.” If the 
law does not work well, another legislature can 
easily change it. We hope and believe that 
there will be no reason for changing the law. 
We have never seen any sufficient reason why 
the elective franchise should be exclusively 
confined to the male sex. 


...-In the two houses of the last Congress 
there were 96 members who served in the Union 
Army and many during the War of The Rebel- 
lion, Of these 81 are Republicans and 15 Demo- 
crats. Of the Democrats two are from the old 
South, one from Missiouri and one from Ken- 
tucky. There were 70 who served in the Con- 
federate Army, and of these only two have be- 
come Republicans, Senators Mahone and Riddle- 
berger. 


-»-.-The men who manage labor strikes, de- 
claring when and where they shall occur, and 
how long they shall last, have proved themselves 
a set of reckless blunderers. They have damaged 
the workingmen far more than they have bene- 
fitei them. The most of them are simply fools 
in practical judgment, and the sooner working- 
men get rid of these fools, the better will it be 
for themselves, 


...-The Democrats of Michigan have, at last, 
come to the sensible conclusion that a coalition 
with the Greenbackers of that state, simply to 
beat Republicans, does not,in the end, politically 
pay. They propose now to discontinue this 
sort of business, and set up business for them- 
selves as Democratr, pure and simple, without 
any political adulteration. 


...-The arbitration bill passed by Congress 
to settle controversies between railroad cor- 
porations and their employé3, practically 
amounts to nothing as a solution of the labor 
question. There is nv compulsory authority in 
any part of the bill. The parties may do just 
as they please, and generally they will please to 
do as they please. 


....Governor Hill says that he did not at the 
time know anything about Mayor Hewitt’s sup- 
pressed letter to the Young Men’s Democratic 
Ciub of Brooklyn at their annual dinner. Some 
members of the Club declare positively that he 
saw and read the letter. Who speaks the truth? 
We leave this question for others to settle. 


....Our editorial associate of seventeen years 
ago, Juetin McCarthy, bas had a most pleasant 
and successful lecturing tour in this country, 
and sails this week for England, to take his 
place in Parliament as a defender of Irish Home 
Rule. He has honestly earned all the fame he 
has gained. 


....Puck is ten years old. Charming as a 
boy, with more than a boy’s wit and wisdom, 
with a frankness in every comment and an 
honesty of purpose in every cartoon, Puck may 
be proud of his years already accomplished, 
and may look forward to an age that will never 
be old. 





.---Obio bas so changed her schoo] law as to | 


abolish exclusively colored schools. Hereafter 
colored and white children will be educated in 
the same public schools, without any discrimi- 
nation between them, This is as it should be in 
every state. 


....Ex-Alderman O'Neil was last week safely 
lodged in his new prison home under a sentence 
for four years, which, by g20d conduct on his 
part, will be shortened to about three years and 
a half. The making of shoes is to be his busi- 
ness. 


....The Field Civil Code has just been passed 
by the Assembly of this state. Now let the 
Senate pass it, and the Governor sign the bill, 
and we shall at last have the laws of this state 
reduced to a written and systematic code. 








READING NOTICE. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is ggrate to use. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff. Sec.—z. 








ld 
of cheap g%0ds consider whether it is possible to offer 
first-class or genuine goods at cheap prices. The 


price. Invaluable in dyspe 
Beevoqsness, an i neuralgia. 
—Advt, 


MOURNING CLOTH. 


Prieetciy’s silk-warp Pourning Cloth comes in 
rades of each. 





weight. 
Silk-warp Camel's Hair Mourning Cloth adas to the 
mourning cloth the popular camel’s-hair surface an 
touch, which adapts it to light mourning, or blac 


costumes worn with colors, 





EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. 


THERE have been few it any experiments made in 
poteto-plant feeding with ferdlizers that are so ex- 
ensive or more conclusive than those made at the 
Experiment grounds of the Rural New Yorker. There 
were twenty “nine different experiments made. The 
nataral eoil yielded, average tive plots, 74 bushels per 


re. The largest yields were as follows: 
Farm-yard manure (l0tons) 1389 bushels per acre. 
Mapes Potato Manure (1,200 ibs.) 273. “* = ” 
Mapes = “ game quality 
(with mulch of old straw) #23 =“ bed oe 


Mixture of Acid Phosphate.nitrate 
of Soda and Muriate of Potash 
020 Ibs.) 156 
Mixture Nitrate of Soda and Muriate 
of Potash 1 « o 
Hen Manure.—(2,480 lbs.) —_— < 9 e 
Ground 7ige (O8 lbs ) ™”™ =| bed ” 


“ “ “ 


‘ 


ngthe nitrogen and ammonia ccntained, resulted 1 
Do increase, but on the contrary, a reduction in yield 


these experiments the “ Farm and Garden” of Feb 


LOVETI’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE. 





and |. that produce them to 


eat, ese modern 
wer can sit at his fire- 
pee and, in addi 
eet just what he wants and orders, absolutely trve 
O name and in perfect condition for growing at the 
proper season for plansing. Lovett’s Guid tells the 
whole story about the truits (giving their defects as 
well as their merits), how to plant, cultivate and 
prune them, etc., avd the way to obtain them by mail, 
express or freight. Rarely have we found such a fun 
of valuable information in such a clear and con- 
densed form. The Guide isu book of seventy pages, 
elegantiy printed. sumptuously illustrated t noage- 
out, and embellished with a beautiful chromo-litho- 
graphic cover and several artistically executed 
colored plates of fruits. It is mailed to applicants for 
ten cents, or without plates for five eent Sampaleis 
and circulars mailed free, Address J. T, LOVETT, 
Little Silver, New Jersey. 





HOTEL STENOGRAPHERS. 

A FEw months ago public stenographers were not 
to be found above Chambers Street. Kesident busi- 
ness men in theup-town districts, and visitors at the 

h esired shorthand or type- 


lass stenogs 
pening an office in the lob 
andthe idea was a success from the start. Ut 


nence in his sign, an 
son that the cntleman in charge of that cuger stan 
errill 


people who patronize me, want 
the 


, won- 
dering to himself, ** Where will this machine turn up 
next?"—Commercial Advertiser. 


DIED. 


Huspanp.—At her residence ip New York City on 
B . 26th, F WapswortH, wife of 
ar ey a 











Brot. iver aud daughter of the 
pjamin Silliman, Sr. 
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FINE CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Opening of Spring Stock, 


Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS 


Axminster, Wilton, Moquette, 
Velvet, Brussels, etc. 
Also a very large assortment of 


Orieatal Whole Garpels and Rugs 


just received. 


Proadwoay R 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 
JUDGE BROWN ON BOYCOTTING. 


Juper Brown of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern district 
of New York, has recenily made a very 
clear statement in regard to the unlawful- 
ness of boycotting. The case before him 
was a motion to vacate the arrest of John 
McKenna, James E. Quinn and others siyl- 
ing themselves the ‘‘ Executive Board of 
the Ocean Association of the Longshore- 
men’s Union.” These parties had been ar- 
rested in an action brought against them 
by the ** Old Dominion Steamship Compa- 
ny,” to recover $20,000 damages, as the re- 
sult of a boycott which they had estab- 
lished to the injury of the company en- 
gaged in the business of a common car- 
rier. 

The complaint of the plaintiff on which 
the arrest was made, as stated by Judge 
Brown, sets forth the following facts, as 
the cause of the action against the defend- 
ants: 

* The plaintiff was engagedin the legal calling 
of common carrier, owning vessele, lighters, and 
other craft used in ita busines, in the employ- 
ment of which numerous workmen were neces- 
sary, who, as the complaint avers, were em- 
ployed ‘upon terms as to wages which were just 
and satisfactory.’ 

“The defendants, not being in plaintiff's em- 
ploy and without any legal justification, so far 
as appears—a mere dispute about wager, the 
merits of which are not stated, not being any 
legal justitication—procured plaintiff's workmen 
in this city and in Southern ports to quit work 
in a body for the purpose of inflicting injury 
and damage upon the plaintiff until it should 
accede to the defendants’ demands, which the 
plaintiff was under no obligation to grant and 
that such procurement of workmen to quit work, 
designed to inflict injury on the plaintiff and 
not being justified, constituted in ‘aw a mali- 
cious and illegal interference with the plaintiff's 
business which is actionable. 

* After the plaintiff's workmen, through the 
defendants’ procurement, had quit work, the de- 
fendauts, for the further unlawful purpose of 
compelling the plaintiff to pay such a rate of 
wages as they might demand, declared a boycott 
of the plaintiff's business, and attempted to pre- 
vent the plaintiff from carrying on any business 
as comm n carriers, or from using or employing 
its vessels, lighters, etc., in that buriness, and 
endeavored to stop all dealings of other persons 
with the plaintiff by sending threatening no- 
tices or messages to its various customrrs and 
pa’rons, and to the agents of various steamship 
lines, and to wharfingers and warehouzemen 
ususlly dealing with the plaintiff, designed to 
intimidate them from having any dealings with 
it through threats of lous and expense in care 
they dealt with plaintiff by receiving, sharing, 
or transmitting its goods or otherwise ; and that 
variotis persons were deterred from dealing with 
the plaintiff in consequence of such intimida- 
tions and refused to perform existing contracte, 

and withheld their former customary business, 
greatly to the plaintiff's damage.” 


Judge Brown, having thus stated the 
cause of action as presented in the complaint 





of the plaintiff, proceeds to state as follows 
the law on this subject: 

“Associations have no more right to inflict 
injury upon others than individuals have; all 
combinations und associations designed to co- 
erce workmen to become members or to inter- 
fere witb, obstruct, vex or annoy them jn work- 
ing or in obtaining work because they are not 
members, or in order to induce them to become 
members, or designed to prevent employers 
from making « just discrimination paid to the 
skiliful and unekillfal, to the diligent and the 
lazy, to the efficient and the inefficient; and all 
associations designed to interfere with the per- 
fect freedom of employers in the proper man- 
agement and control of their lawful business, or 
to dictate in any particular the terms upon 
which their business shall be conducted by 
means of threats of injury or Joss, by interfer- 
ence with their property or traffic, or with their 
lawful employment of other persons, or de- 
signed to abridge any of these righte, are illegal 
combinations or associations, and all acts done 
in furtherance of such intentions by such means 
and accompained by damage are actionable.” 

Tuis is a very clear statement of the va 
rious specific purposes for which a boycott 
is established; and, as Judge Brown holds 
all combinations or associations having 
these purposes in view, are in themselves 
ipso facto ** illegal,” and all acts done in 
furtherance of *‘such intentions by such 
means and accompainmed by damage are 
actionable.” On this ground he refused to 
discharge the defendants from arrest. 

In his deliverance on the subject, the 
Judge said that the acts, specified in the 
complaint, ‘* were not only illegal, render- 
ing the defendants liable in damages, but 
also misdemeanors at common Jaw as well 
as by section 168 of the Penal Code of this 
state.” The section of the Code referred 
to, provides that if twoor more persons 
shall conspire together ‘‘to prevent another 
from exercising alawful trade or calling, or 
doing any other lawful act, by force, 
threats or intimidation, or by interfering 
or threatening to iuterfere with tools, im- 
plements or property belonging to or used 
by another, or wiih the use or employment 
thereof,” then each of such persons shall 
be deemed guilty of a nfisdemeanor. Tuais 
is one of the definitions of a punishable mis- 
demeanor. 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut has 
recently decided a case, in which it ex- 
pressed views similarto those of Judge 
Brown. It would be well for boycotters to 
bear in mind that they are criminals and 
liable to punishment, as well as answerable 
in actions for the damages which they may 
inflict on others. 


THE DUTIES OF CORPORATIONS 
AND THE RIGHTS CF LABOR. 


Tae majority of the special committee, 
appointed by the Assem >ly of this state to 
investiga‘e the recent coal strike, and re- 
port thereon by bill or otherwise, have sub- 
mitted their report accompanied by the 
following bill: 

“Section 1. The courts of record of this 
state, of civil jurisdiction, have power to en- 
force by writ of mandamus, on the application 
either of the Attorney-General for the people of 
the state, or of the party injured, the perform- 
ance by corporations doing business in this state, 
of duties of a public nature and those which 
persons generally have the rmght to require, 
which shail include the usual and cus:omary 
conveniences offered by corporations to the pub- 
lic for shelter, safety and the dispatch of busi- 
ness. The recommendation of the Railroad Com- 
missioners, upon subjecis within their jurisdic- 
tion, shall be the prima facie evidence of the 
merits of the application. 

Bec. 2. It is a violation of public duty and un- 
lawful for any corporation to agres with anoth- 
er corporation expressly or impliedly, to limit 
the production of fuel or food. It is also un- 
lawful, by force, duress or mandate of other 
than a Jawful authority to prevent the free, vol- 
untary labor of a person of suitableage for any 
employer he may choose. This section sball not 
prevent united action by peaceful means for a 
grievance common to all seeking redress. 

‘Sec 3. The State Board of Arbitrators may 
accept the submission in writing of differences 
between employers and employéa, and their 
written award shall be prima facie evidence, in 
ali courts, of the facts and conclusions therein 
stated in favor of and against the parties sub- 
mitting thejr principals and agents. 

‘Sec 4. This act shall take effect immediate- 
ly. 

The only criticism that we now make 
upon this bill relates toits second section. 
While it declares it to be ‘“‘a violation of 
public duty and unlawful for any corpo- 








ration to agree with another” to do certain 
things, and also declares it to be ‘‘ualaw- 
ful, by force, duress or mandate of other 
than a lawful authority, to prevent the free 
voluntary labor of a person of suitable age 
for any employer he may choose,” it pro- 
vides no penalty to be enforced by a court 
in the event that this unlawfulness shall be 
practiced in either case. Legislation that 
has no penalty attached to it is simply ad- 
vice. To declare an act unlawful without 
providing for its punishment by fine or im- 
prisonment, or by both, is merely legisla- 
tive nonsense. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 


The Executive Committee of the Central 
Traffic Association recently held a meeting 
at Cleveland in Ohio, to consider the relation 
of railroads to the Inter-State Commerce 
act of Congress, and what changes of prac- 
tice, if any, are necessary to comply with 
the provisions of this act. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

**Resoloed, That this committee recommends 
that the Central Traffic Association be continued 
with the understanding that its methods, statis- 
tical statements, etc., be revised to conform to 
such railway action under the Inter-S:ate law 
as shall be finally decided upon. 

** Resolved, That in the judgment of this com- 
mittee the law should be accepted, interpreted 
with just regard for the great mutual, commer- 
cial, railway, and public interests involved 
generally in conformity with the detini-ions of 
the law as exolained by Senator Cullom in the 
Senate debate thereon, and this agsociation will 
co-operate with the Commissioners under the 
Inter-State Commerce iaw in securing, as far as 
possible, the benefi’s of that bill and in the 
faithful observance of all its provisions. 

** Resolved, That this committee meet with the 
Trunk Line Executive Committee on the call of 
the lat‘er, and that a joint executive committee 
so constitu’ed for the purpose, proceed to such 
further agreement and recommendations of de- 
tail as may be required by the interpretation of 
the act agreed upon by such executive commit- 
tee, and then submit the same to a meeting of 
the association for its final action.” 

This does not settle the details of the pol- 
icy to be pursued; and yet it shows a gcod 
temper toward the law, and also the expec- 
tation that its provisions must be complied 
with. This is the sensible course for rail- 
roads to pursue. Strong as they are, they 
are not stronger than the Government of 
the United States. We do not think the 
law to be wise legislation in all its provis- 
ions; but the remedy for its defects, so far 
as they exist, is not in resistance or attempts 
to evade it. Taoisis to be sought in the 
amendatory power of the authority that 
enacted the law; and our strong impression 
is that experience will show the necessity 
for the interposi‘ion of this power to im- 
prove its own work. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LoaNABLE funds have been in abundant 
supply upon the local market throughout 
the week, and borrowers found them read- 
ily available at the casy rates of interest 
which has been current for several weeks 
past. The demand for money has been 
somewhat curtailed owing to thc subdued 
temper of epeculation, and the large in- 
crease in the disbursements of interest and 
dividends which occurred on the first of 
the month, Reports from the West indi- 
cate that money is in good demand and 
rates are firm, with currency moving into 
the country, and collections averaging well 
for the opening of spring trade. Cali loans 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at the Stock Exchange at 3@6 per cent., 
and time loans at 4@44 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been offered quite freely, 
with moderate purchases by city banks. 
First-class indcrscd bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 5@ 
54 per cent. discount, four months at 5@6, 
and good single-named paper a 6@7. 

STOCK MARKET. 








The stock market has developed an easier 
tone, with moderate trading and a feeling 
of hesitation, which appears to be the re- 
sult of the prevailing quietude rathér than 
because of any loss of confidence, and the 
development of any utfavorable features 
that effect the value of railroad securities. 
During the latter part of the week the mar- 
ket was more firm and genera)ly higher, 
with evidences of a more confident feeling. 
This has resulted from the favorable prog. 


ress made by such important reorganiza- 
tion schemes as the Reading, Nickel Plate 
and Texas Pacific, the feeling of relief at 
the final adjournment of Congress, and the 
easy complexion of monetary aff~irs. The 
trading is still chiefly of a professional 
character and the public notably absent as 
a controlling factor. The following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations; 








Low- Clos- 
Ritgh- est. ina, 
Sales. est. Mch. 5th. 
Adams Express........... se... 137 M3 M3 M3 
Alton & T. H.... bu 8k 
American Express. . oe 175 lto fto0 61 
A., T. BB. B6......ccceeeeeseeeee 115 8% 98 98 
Atlantic & Pacitic..............+ 8,420 123g 115% 12 
Boston Air Line yf.... .. ..... 10 1013¢ luis 1013¢ 
Buff., Roch & Pitts............. 1857 509 43 50 
sD. BD, Be cccccccceccssceces a7 64747 
SOOT GIGI, cevccccocccsescces 47% 44% «4744 
Canada Southern.......... ..... 60 Bg 5945 
Canadian Pacific. ...............6 62 «58s 5934 
C. & So, Am, Tel... 6 6 6 
Cedar Falls & M.. ons ws Sw FP 
Centroi IOW8.........seeeeeeeeeee a. 8 & 
Central Pacific......cccos sesceee 3646 85% 36 
Di cece s seccccecesssegcccs 9 9 9 
C. & Ohio Ist pf.........02 cove b bb Bb 
C. & Ohio 2d pf... .......ceceeee 94 94 oe 
Chicago & AJton...........s0004- 144 144 (144 


Canton Kand.....-.......sseseees 59 «B8CD 
Chicago and N. W.... 11536 1144¢ 11534 
Chicago & N. W. pf... 141 14094 140% 
13834 187% 183 
923g 99% 916 
Chic,, M.& St P. pf........ 1213¢ 12034 1203 
Obs, B. 3 & Fas. ccccccs voces 12634 1257 126 
i, Bc GR TB Gi ccccccccocce 10L 99% 99% 
OR PS BB... cccecescesssccs 25 5 5 5 




























Cin., W. & B. pl.....0000- pica 450 9 &% 9 
| eae 897 «1614 151g 151K 
©.,C., C. & I... 850 6454 3G G4 
Colorado Coal.,... 3.745 388% 873g 38 
Gat. Hh. VB Debeccccoscceccccess 7,220 85% 84% 355g 
Col. & Hook. Coal.............. 3,500 3934 36% 383% 
Consol. Gas Co.......0ccseeeeee+ 1,926 8546 8316 85 
Del. and Hudson............... 1,630 102 10134 101% 
Delaware, Lackawana & W’n., 184,663 136 18374 1343¢ 
Bath, @ BGA. cccccccesccsccccvece 25% 23g 2456 
Den. & &. G, pf........00200 oor 6lg 5914 593%, 
Te an Ve BS Gh. BOW octis cacceee 13% 13 18 
E. T. & Va., & G. Ist pf. 76% 76 7b 
E. T., Va. & G. 2d pf.. . 2% «253% 24% 
Equitable Gas Co ........-...+ uy oO? 17 
Evans.& T. H......-.....- 8646 8644 B6hs 
Ft. W. & Den. City........ 2736 24 27 
Green Bay & W.........0....000 16% «12% «214% 
TIGMASIAG, 2.20000 coccceseccsece M4 «(1355 14g 
Tilinow Central............s0+66 12934 12936 1293 
TH. C., leased line,...... .e000- 93 3 
®Ind., B. & W...c.cccccccecccecece 184% 18% «(ekg 
tind., B. & W...... 23 862236 23 
Joliet Steel Co.... 140 140 «140 
Tate GROSS. ....ccccoccsesccess< 6 94 MK 
Lome Talat ..0... .cocccovcccecs 9% 6 9% 
Louisville & Nash..........++.+. 6245 60% 6Idy 
Louis., N. A. & C......0....e0eee 63% 6l 2 
Mambatean COR... ccccccccccccece 2.335 167 166 157K 
Maryland Coal................ 80 MM 1336 135 
Mem. & Charles... .... -.....00. 1,200 573 65 55 
Mexican Central.........++.... 1,000 15% MK 15% 
Mich. Central... 2,942 915g 883g 89% 
MiL& LS. & W.. wees 6.060 8456 T4356 82% 
ee eS eer 1,447 108 103 107 
Minn. and St. L., pf............ 310 43% 43 48 
Missouri Pacific................+ 12,190 + 1099¢ 10754 108% 
Mo., Kan. & Tex........-..ss0000 17,035 32 305g 3126 
Bet B Detiicccccce cece o-ce 410 «16% «163g 16% 
Morris & Essex................ 1,630 138% 184 134} 
Nash.,C, & St. L...,............. 1,500 8136 83 84g 
16 6 16 
70 67 «6944 
113% 112 11344 
2X 1% 72 
62%" 59% 6156 
1% 65% 14 
18 17% 1736 
19% 18% 19 
30 «(9 29 
Wg 33 33% 
134% Ti 72 
eee oe 16 By Rk 1B 
Ti. Fu BUe: B We PE. cccce cccccce 6.272 3794 34% 365 
Nor. and West..........cccccccse 1,010 24% Ws is 
Nor. and West., pf.........sese-+ 3,950 43% 47% 48% 
Northern Pacitic...... .......... 1,685 28g 27% 2 
Northern Pacific, pf............0- 7,383 585g 583g 659 
Ohio Southerd,,.....cc.e-eeeeeeee low 17 #W 7 
BD BE I cnctccccesecccss ssces 4.600 27% 27 273 
Ontario Miniug......-....-sse0e. 6 6% 2% 25 
Ootario & Western o 1,120 17% 17% 17% 
GEO BP crcsccccccecsse-cscc00 200 4036 3836 SB 
Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 1,430 102 101g 11 
CBENOR B. Baice .coccceccccccccess 23 23 28 
Crago & TPARB....00%0 ¢ cvcccce 3234 313, 32 
Pe TE ccnccerecccecesenssece 56% 546 5bY 
BR. NR. B BG. cc cccces cosevence 3546 SHG 34% 
Phil. & Keading............+-0000 3756 365 3636 
tPhila & Reading... ............. 8844 8635 «8734 
P., Ft. W. & Co... ... ; 14636 14646 14634 
Pullman P. Car. Co... ° 148% 14634 148 
Philadelphia Gas Co."............. 107 107-07 
QeastBvEP cece ccceces-coccccces 7% 7 7 
Quicksilver pf......00. ccccscovcee 50% B06 3L% 
Rich. & AllC.......cccccccccccccee’e 10% 10% 10% 
Rich & W. P. 43% 40 41% 
Rich. & W. P. pf 7 4 
Rome, W. & OG....0.......c0.s00 87 87 87 
8t.L&58. F essen ‘ S356 81% 333 
8t. L. &S. F. pf..... 665 65 6555 
St. L. & S. F. ist pt 144g 113 1143¢ 
St. Paul & Duluth...........-.... 61% Gulg 61 
Bt. P. & D. Pi..cceceecees cevereceee 1093¢ 108% 1093¢ 
St. P. and Omaha, ............ 4934 483g 48% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 1,049 108% 108 108% 
St. P.. M. and M.................. 833 M6% 116 11bX 
South Carolina...........-.+..5. vO 1K B 1 
Tol. & O. ©. vf.. - 3 Ss SB 8 
Tenn. Coal & I. - 280 47 dt 46% 
§ Domas Pacific. ......:-ccccnccccee 14,370 «383g 27 WK 
Union Pacific......... eoese += 73,155 FO} «B65G BBY 
U. B. EXPrOG6.......+eceeceecerece Po an: ae ae 4 
Utica BOOK B.rcccccocecccccce 4 12 2 WI 
Virginia Mid..... © ccccdsececcces to 0 #0 W& 
W. St. L. & P + Besc (1836 16% 1735 
W.BE., 2s. SP. YF... ccccccecssees 8.100 80 29 899% 
Wells, Fargo Ex..........00+0.++ 147 12934 127% 129% 
Western U. Tel + oveoee- 124,885 76 73% 7656 
U. & BONDS. 





The market for Government bonds haa 
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been steady with aslight improvement in 
the demand. The following are the closing 
quotatiors: 


Bin Aaken, Bid, Askd 
fe Tel, rem... 108% 109% | Currency 68, "95. 1263¢ - 
Prat coup.. is lovg Currency 68. °.129% - 
Sas oe atteese ney = 
Three per cent * | Durroney ta: 30. tess - 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New-York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued oa Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $2,304 - 
950. . The surplus now amounts to $9,088,- 
650. The changes in the averages showed 
an increase in loans of $1,074,100. a de- 
creace in specie of $1,790, 600, a decrease 
in legal tenders cf $1.046 800, a decrease 
in net deposits of $2,187,000. and an in- 
crease in circulation of $11,000. 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 





























eked, 
Mecbanics’...... 1703¢ 171 
Mercar‘ile .... = 
Merchants’....... 140 
Merchants’ fix lio | = 
Mech's irad’re 145 — 
etropolitan 22 «35 
BER. wnnnn- 138 _ 
I BORE. co ccce as — 
Rix — inth National. 130 185 
Oity... 250 = — orth pmenies. 24 (128 
hatham 210 220 {North River 30 _ 
— |New York Oo.... 20 — 
East Hive — IN, ¥. Navi gx... — 
Eleventb Ward. 187 195 
First Nation’... “ibeo = 160 
rourtb Nation’ 1460 «150 10 
fifth Avenue.. i - o 1 

ru. ~ s. - 
llv lic. 140 
— |Shoe & Leath 3a = 
— |Second National 230 — 
- venth W. = 

— |Stateof NewY’rs 136 
— jst. L pceece i 128 
325 |Tradesmen’...... 4 106 
— |Union.........-- bi — 
Unied States Nat2l0 — 

aia “Teas 165 








BROWN BROTHERS & Ci, 


NEW YORK. 


eee t OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE sTuCK EXCcANGES. 


Execute poe for all Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britaia and Ireland, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and West Indies, 


Issné Commercial and Trevelers’ Credits | ® 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN TAIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRIT- 

ISH AND DANISH WEST INOIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. ,London & Liverpocl. 


ponited States Government Financial Agents in 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


RAILWAY CoO. 
Nickel Plate.) 


The Purchasing Committee, under agreement of 
February 4th, 1887, for the reorganization of the New 
York, Chicago end S8t. Louis Railway Company, 
HEREBY GIVES NOTICE that security-holders, 
(who bave not already assented,) to avail themselves 
of any benefits under said agreement, must present 
their bond certificates at the Centra] Trust Company 
of New York tor stamping, deposit their bonds with 
said trust company, and pay the etock arsessmente 
and have the stock certificates properly stamped by 
said trust company ON OR BEFORE MARCH 19th: 
1887. 

After the 19th inst. bond certificates, bond and 
stock, will only bestamped and received under the 
agreement upon payment of $11 per share on stock 
andl oer cent. of the face value on bonds and bond 
certificates. 


F, P. OLCOTT, Chairman. 
Climate, Soil and Markets 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture, 








ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers' tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent. C. P. R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 


SOLID PER CEN] CEN 


‘er annem. aman, Geet eee mort- rages | ve 
Real E Bate fate, (gene = roved by acoma Na- 
Yeon! Be CES ‘East AND 

West. Corceshondence Solicited. 

Address ALLEN C ASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of 8150.0 
offers Se eramoes, Iowa Mo 
debentures (its own obligation) 


t muragee cape the 
py hist, mos rust Co., of Now York: 
references. 














A. S, HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commissiou at the New York Steck 
Exchange. or tn the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and othvr 
CAHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITLES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


7 oO o- Security 3 to 
6times loan, 
INTEREST 
°. A a Bg + of 
our home. 
and loth of usiness, bey 
ever had to pay taxes, costs of f 
wait for interest, or take 
Log epee 
— 


D. | £8 JOHNSTON £.SOM, 





tlntors o! 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


eevE petress og CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
Ya 72 EU tg OPE, et AF: 


Be E TEL- 
AND  CALIFOaNIA 


N FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph. 
. New Brunew 4 





B’k, St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT N.Y. Twe've ve years 
e business. Teac Min 





(Mention this wane. ’ 





NV EST:. Ln yon the 
und and GE CO. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
Fe ernie’ LAWRENCE, KAN. “secretary.” 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 


Company’s Ten Year ntures, based upon its 
id up Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No 

years’ Experience with absolute satis- 

faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for ciroutars, 

forms and of information. Branch Offices in N.Y. 

City@Albany. 5. ¥.Ofiee, 137 B'way.C.C. Hine & ed 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authored to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WAL. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS OORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 


WILSON G. HUNT, JOHN HABSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIEL D. LORD, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 

JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYABD CUTTING, 
BOM BUCKINGHAM. Wicti ‘Pi our M ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE. SLEXANDER E. ORR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL 
LOUIS G HAMPTON. Assistant Secretary. 


W. 8S. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds Grain. Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities vought and sold on commission, for c 
or on margin. Market letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bcaton and Philadelphia 


F.. E. Trowbridge, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 & 5&5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRanou OFFICE, 290 Broapway, N. Y.) 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
oo Savirgs Bank, American Safe Depomt Company, 
etc 

‘Sccu cities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. linquines  _occceed responded 
to. Correspondence solicttea 


§ ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
We offer ABSOLUTE SECU: 











RITY_ on Improved Farm n- 
terest 7 per cert. collected ar t 
free of cost. Have handled double 


te) % 

e the funds of any cher bouse in the 
state, and without the sonore Ref.: Nation- 
al German-American Ba an Capital #2,000,- 
000, For other references al particulars, | ad- 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 
; sD 





PRIME INVESTMENT _ 


6” and 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY 


BANKERS, 28 AND 25 NASSAU St., N. Y. 


Per Cent. Guaranteed. Coussrvative 
investments in First Mortgage Farm 





Dakote witb ‘prin- 
cipal and interest Guarantee. 


Commenced 
business in is80, and 


Valley, within easy control of ou 
ota e our field em 
fed ‘River Valle counties containin rms 
and 1,726.248 acres of improved iand, and a population 
of 83,242 —16,550 more siz col 
Territory. Bonds an 
forme, mene. iniormation and refere’ DAKOTA 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


[40 Rift 0% 


G aranteed Fiest Mort Bon petting 7 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. 
ment of principal an igterest Pemitsed ied of 
charge- D8 secure tate in Minne- 
apolis or improved tarmsin Minvesota, Iowa, or 

Dakota, worth three to six times Se! loan, upon 
galecel teoeleee. Reiter to Nationa: Kot’ 

merce, Minneapolis, and’ Senks 
fore investing, sen: 


r form 
8, BAKER SN PAPaLIS Wane 


OFARM 
LOANS 


= 
HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CULO., 
Offer toinvestors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount 
of the loaa, Ioterest § per cent., payable semi-annu- 
any by coupons, Interest and principal collected 
remitted by us without cha 

All loans receive our careful ‘personal super- 
vision, Ali titles approved by our attorne 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver Olty prop- 
erty. ng | and School Sonds for sale, 

Parties wishing to —— investments can one the 
money direct to the Bank of No America, New 
York, for our credit. Write by particulars. 

Highest references east and 


HAYDEX & DICKINSON 
S°\o 
o. 


ankers, Denver, tole. 
The American investment Company. of 


7°, &° 
lo, 
Emmetsburs lows, incorporated 


capital of 8600,00U, and 
wi D 














Farm Loans in ichell, how 
vem Principal and Tada 
——— Bonds 


. 2B 80 6 pie a 
(obligations of the Com 


e loan: e| te Puig TR 
eae ee ties issues awe Degen 


ae Gnesey Pere iummotebarg, lowe, 











Weekly Blarket Renew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(Por the Week ending Saturday, Marth 5th, 1887 








COFFEE. 
Mocha meobtestuinseen’ oo ceccece. 20 28 
Ce ae eas RAINE EF CAE 2134 @25 
Maracaibo........... dakannals eccecee-20 @211¢ 
EMBERGTER . oc cscccccee mnownne a fF 
eee sdcdestocccessestocd We ae 
TEA. 
} mmr Medium to Finest... —e 
7 B seeeeeeeneee dT 4 
oung ‘“ “ 1 @70 
H eek “ «---14 @50 
English Breakfast, ‘* ............18 @65 
SUGAR. 
BSE i consonsceseooe- 5K@ 5 15-16 
Pl dtintcanneonnt whevedeut® 6% a — 
Re eee 
Granulated, Standard 
BeNmRNE Bas oc ccoscvcccccsccocces 
Extra O White. ..... 
Extra C Yellow........, 
NOUR cn ch cdscbéecocnecesdénies 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, arsng to Fancy........ @57 
ea et @52 
Porto Rico. Ponce, 0 Gheass — 40 @46 
Dic decaande canned @ 32 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, # bbL, (200 Ibs.) O26 | 00 
© Gloucester No.2 “ .....cce00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 be host 8 b.. “6% 
Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per-doz. 1 75 
Halibut, iceland, smoked, # tb....... ° 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box...... > 19 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork:; 
it ieiidinich mendes ooo. @15 25 @ 15 50 
Oe eee — @18 50 
Clear Back........ + 1600 @ 18 00 
er -..- 15 50 @ 16 00 
Brer: 
Mess, per bbl............ 700 @ 900 
Packet, per bbl.. . - 1000 @10 50 
Meats: 
Smoked Hams........ ioe 12@ 18 
os Sheulders ee — @ 
Dressed Hoas ............:- 1X<@ 15% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs..........— @ 388 
Prime Creamery, tubs................— @ 28 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 2 
Western, sehen Sentai tubs......17 @ 20 
SE nbehedwssesseGedesenseees mT; @ 
Fancy Oream. smal) @ 





Fine State Factory. . - 
| eee 


Pineapple, large size, 4 in CBO... oe a @4 25 
Pineapple, small 4in case...... — @8 25 
Schweitzer American, @ Ib........se08+ 15 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 





highest grade......... Kip apedebearcas, We 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
ea est grade......... ealeeall 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 25 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 69 
Pastry White scbsivce Se 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ........ PO 
Brilliant XXX Family.........-...--se00e: 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat..... B Rage -- 5 00 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 4 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 75 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 475 
Caper Graham Flour, cases, ae 
PEAS. 20 ccccccccccccese. cvcece 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN, 
WaHeEat: 


ng Spring . 








Green, prime, Bonsh....... 105 @1 10 
MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibs......0........8 — 87}4 ®& - 90 
Shorts, 60 lbs............. — 80 @ — 85 
omen ihebee Ibs.... — 80 @ — 95 

p MMO... coccccoscccee = 9H @D 100 
Bye Feed........ eoccee —T @ — 80 
MINQB...ccssceccceees — WD @ — 75 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs ..... —80 @— — 
Hay, No. 2, “ eosee —70 @—T7 
Hay, No.8, “* ps oe —65 OO — 
Hay, Shipping o ae ow —55 @& — 60 
Hay, Clover eS!) aca —-55 @ — bv 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ eevee 60 @ — 65 
Hay, salt ciple Cee 00 —55 @ — 50 
Straw, long — ” Seeceee —70 @» — — 
Straw, short  ./ aueesuae —-55 @— 60 
Straw, Oat outs oma —50 @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat o Sina —— @— 46 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 174@ — 
UD sccm cevicrcsbsocsuenbaenek 16 @ 16% 
Western, fresh-laid....... Coccccsccs 17 @ 1% 
SINS. 605. 00. c0psseccues oe @— 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-1l @— 18 
Philadelphia, Springs........... -13 @— 16 
State and Western, Springs.....-11 @— 12 
NEE pee soseeee ll @— 12 
Spring Ducks . cence cccceses —18 @— 16 
SEE . dhinslastiascndeecamesion —-6 @l1 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bb!........ «+. 1 00@2 25 
DE. cwasrhsewsededese aa 1 75@2 25 
Onions, eS ae ae 1 75@2 25 
=e 8 50@5 00 
CRU, BOP TGs oc icscccccccce ---. 2 WEE 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl 
Tarnips, L. I,. per OU ...ccccccccee 
Turnipe, white, POE BU... cececee 
8 ER ea a 
Carrote, per 100 bunches be eae -«-  76@1 00 
CI BP IE ok accndcccicacns een 1 Wv@2 00 
eae ee 75@1 26 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate... 2 50@8 50 
Jersey, per crate...... 2 00@2 75 
Radishes, per 100 buncher.......... 3 60@5 60 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranger, Fia., choice to fancy,per box 2 25@3 50 





Apples, Baldwin, per bbl......... - 2 50@ 3 50 
‘* Greening, per bb! ........ 3 00@ 4 25 
‘* Russets, per bbl......... 2 00@ 3 00 
© Bee BIE Ns 6.0 veccsess 2 50@ 3 50 
‘* Bellflower, per bbl,...7.. 2 50@ 8 00 
Hickory Nu's, per bush -» 100@1 25 
eg ee 8k@ 15 
DUMESTIC VHIED FRUIT, 
ren 5 @3 
wh | ee Seneseues 56 @5 
Se -is sti eno ntans asd 114 @'\3}¢ 
UIE, MIN B-0954:4454s0n000necawn 13 @18 
wi, eC 4%@ 6 
© , CNN ie0ssisdeince oeee-25 @82 
RR TIE i eee 10 @12% 
Blackberries... ... $b0s0enee tanseeus 10 @— 
IN 6 ocbiewcvscscecincs sooosks Qe 
WONG 4 0.0.0.0a6000006200. 008 —-@7 


WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
x, he and above, Washed Fleece. . .88@36 
No. 88 @89 
No. ed “« ,.87@88 
New York Stare, Micz., Wis., and 1np.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece “pated -. 82@?3 





No. i . evce 87@88 

No. 2. « T.. sawenin -86@87 
TUB WASHED, 

Average to Suverior............. e+e + -30@42 

COMBIN'? WOOL. 
Medium, washed................ +». 89@40 
bed in csnseesccneseases 
ome nw es StTatTEs.— 
nwas clothing 

unt 20@80 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


reates' 
Sered, Now! 8 ‘your time. to 
orders for our celebra 
et and Coff 
8 beautiful Gol r 
moce Ly one Ln ‘Brass Lamp Bet, 


weil ary 
AMER NEO 
TYPE, ae AND Saar 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & COQ. 
“Strong Sia “ beset and calmer Cam Chases, Stands, xe 


EngraverwT OD, Machinists 
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ticipated. Print cloths are a trifle easier 
at the manufacturing centers, but other 
staple cotton goods are firmly held in this 
market, and prices of fancy cotton fabrics, 
all-wool and worsted dress goods, hosiery 
and knit underwear are steadily maintained 
by the mill agents. 
for some descriptions of fall goods by job- 


There is more inquiry 


bers and the manufacturing trade, ard 
very fair orders have already beea recorded 
by the commission houses. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 

The cotton goods department remains in 
much the same condition as heretofore re- 
ported. Brown sheetings are fairly active 
in demand, and prices remain firm, because 
of the strictly moderate supply in the hands 
of agents, and at the mills. Bleached shirt- 
ings, cambrics and wide sheetings are mov- 
ing steadily, and a fair business in corset 
jeans and sateens is reported. Cotton 
flannels are in irregular demand, but fairly 
active in some quarters, and stocks are ex- 
ceptionally small for this stage of the sea- 
son. Denims, fancy duck, cheviots, ticks, 
checks, cottonades, stripes, plaids, etc., are 
in steady request by cutters and distribu- 
ters, and prices are uniformly firm, owing 
to the meager stocks on hand. The move- 
ment in staple and fancy white goods, 
scrims, table damasks, damask table- 
cloths and quilts continues fairly active. 
Dress ginghams were in steady demand by 
package buyers. Staple checks and far- 
cies are doing well, and stocks of leading 
standard makes are merely nominal. Fancy 
wash fabrics, as crinkled seersuckers, seer- 
sucker stripes, chambrays, ‘‘Toile du 
Nord,” jacquards, bourettes, etamines, 
corded and tufted effects and other novel- 
ties continue in steady request, and a fairly 
active business in these fabrics is reported 
by jobbers. Agents report a fair re-order 
demand for all-wool and cotton-warp dress 
goods adapted to the spring trade, and 
some very liberal orders for fall dress goods 
have already been placed for later delivery. 
Fancy cotton dress fabrics are doing fairly 
well, and some descriptions, as imitation 
beige effects, etc., are largely sold ahead by 
agents. The jobbing trade in this depart- 
ment was fairly active, and the outlook for 
a good spring trade in dress goods is quite 
encouraging. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There seems to be a little more animation 
in the woolen goods department of the 
trade and some fair orders have been placed 
during the past week for fancy worsted 
suitings and trouserings. All-wool and 
cotton-warp cassimeres meet wlth relatively 
better attention than do worsteds, how- 
ever, and seem to meet with less objection 
in the matter of value. Some makes of 
cheviots in heavy weights have been 
ordered toan encouraging extent. Quite 
a fair number of moderate orders continue 
to be given for light-weight suitings,indigo- 
blue flannels, etc. New business in over- 
coatings is light, and of cloakings the 
purchases are moderate as well. In sati- 
nets there is little doing aside from deliver- 
ies on early orders. Leading makes of 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins for future 
delivery are fairly well sold ahead, and the 
market for the goods retains a firm tone. 
‘The outlook for orders for the fall trade is 
favorable, and some little business has 
been effected in a quietway. Jersey cloths 





trade is moderate. White gcods at the 
moment are selling only in a small way. 
In housekeeping linens there continues to 
be a good average trade, but dress linens, 
linings, frontipgs and handkerchiefs are 
rather slow. Black moire and faille broad 
silks meet with very fair sale, but as yet 
the demand for foreign colored silks im- 
proves slowly. Ribbons are in very gocd 
demand, the foreign goods seeming to re- 
ceive somewhat increased attention,owing 
to the threatening aspect of the labor trou- 
bles among the dyers in Paterson. 

Clothing woolens still have irregular sale ; 
purchases of light-weight goods from store 
being moderate, while favorite makes of 
fine quality overcoatings, particularly at- 
tractive patterns in fancy worsteds and a 
few weaves of plain worsteds are about the 
only heavy goods ordered aside from a few 
cheviots of positive merit. In other words 
buyers are extremely exacting and not eas- 
ily satisfied. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


Forthe week. 1887, 1886, 
Entered at the port.... ...... $3,440,682 $3,084,759 
Thrown om the market....... 3,323,300 8,198,584 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 27,959,368 24,565,378 
Thrown of the market,...... 27,834,540 25,007,174 
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MILLS & GIBB, 
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Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Curtains, 
ete, 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New York, 
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WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
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Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MONDAY EVENING, March 7th, 1887. 
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Pusurance. 


NOTES ON BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Dueine the six years ending with 1885, 
a list of boiler explosions, probably not 
covering every case but as near correct 
and complete as such a list can be made, 
foots up 992 in number in this country. 
More than 1,500 persons were thus killled, 
and a further number injured; a property 
loss varying from afew hundreds to per- 
haps $20,000 also occurred, besides indirect 
losses of time in replacing and rebuilding, 
and if the average is assumed at no more 
than $3 000 the aggregate property loss is 
$3,000,000. These figures, which are from 
a record kept by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company, are 
sufficiently large to show the importance of 
studying the causes and learning to avoid 
their occurrence. Mr. J. M. Allen, Presi- 
dent of that company, in a lecture at Cornell 
University in the department of mechanical 
engineering, discusses in an interesting 
manner the several causes, and some of 
his conclusions are unlike ideas ordi- 
narily held by the public in gen- 
eral. Fifty years ago, one theory as- 
cribed all explosions to electricity, per- 
haps because comparatively little was then 
known about either, but careful investiga- 
tion showed this theory to be unfounded. 
Next is the low-water theory, and it is still 
commonly supposed that one of the most 
dangerous conditionsin which a boilercan be 
is when the water has gone and the plates 
are very hot, and that the contact of cold 
water with the hot plates will produce a 
sudien volume of steam which will rend 
the strongest boiler before it can find any 
other escape. Isthis correc:? That water 
ona hot fire, ora red-hot stove, makes a 
steam-jet which quickly burns the careless 
hand is known; but Mr. Allen does not 
think the steam thus evolvedin ahot boiler 
would greatly increase the pressure on it, 
and he cites experiments which attemsted 
to destroy boilers inthat way. The result 
was that the boilers were twisted and 
cracked, just as a red-hot stove is 
cracked similarly; but although the Gov- 
eroment experimenters did succeed in ex- 
ploding one boiler by injecting water into 
it when very hot, there was so little energy 
developed that this could not be reckoned 
among the destructive explosions. Yet 
althouzh ‘‘low-water” is not the immedi- 
ate cause of such explosions, it is the indi- 
rect cause oftentimes, for it so weakens 
and destroys the boiler that it yields to 
other causes. 

The ‘“‘decomposei steam’’ or ‘‘ gas” 
theory is another one, it beiug assumed 
that the steam is decomposed by coming 
in contact with hot iron, liberating its hy- 
drogen, which unites with sufficient oxy- 
gen to form an explosive gas. The experi- 
menters of the Franklin Institute did suc- 
ceed in producing a combustible gas, but 
only under peculiar conditions, and they 
satisfied themselves that the theory was 
erroneous. The Academy of Sciences and 
other high authority go to show that de- 
composition of steam should not be reck- 
oned among causes of explosions. So 
with the theory of superheated water—i.e., 
of water heated above the steam point, but 
prevented by a pressure on it from giving 
off any steam; such a condition in a boiler 
wouid be dangerous, but it cannot arise. 

Over-pressure, when for any reason the 
safety-valve does not act and the strain 
rises to an abnormal hight and beyond the 
strength of the metal, is a frequent cause 
of explosion. Ifa boiler is strong enough 
to stand the strain it would not explode— 
this is an elementary statement; but every 
boiler, if made of honestly good material 
(which some are not, out of skimping in 
the price) and if not weakened by bad riv- 
eting, etc., in putting together, is stronger 
than the utmost pressure ever intended, as 
everybody knows. Yet it is certain that 
apparently good boilers do explode under 
ordinary or even low pressure, this being 
due to corrosion, bad making, or careless- 
ness. One striking case of the last is re- 
lated. The ‘“‘manhole” in a good boiler 
leaked a little, and two mea attempted to 
shut down the manhole cover harder by 
screwing down the nut on the bolt which 
held it in place; being unable to do so with 
a strong wrench, they slipped an iron pipe 
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over the handle of the wrench, and with 
this greatly increased leverage applied all 
their strength. The result was that they 
cracked the cast-iron rim around the man- 
hole opening, which was never intended to 
be abused in that way; the crack having 
thus started, it extended into the sheet side 
of the boiler, and a destructive explosion 
followed. 

But what then is the main cause of ex- 
plosions, and what makes many explosions 
so violent? When fire is lighted and the en- 
tire body of water has been raised to boil- 
ing-point, the water begins to emit steam 
from its surface; but this steam is formed 
at the heating surface of the boiler, which 
is the hottest place, and forces its way up 
through the water to the surface. If there 
is no outlet for the steam, and if the safety- 
valve is set at say eighty pounds, the water 
will boil violently and steam will accumu- 
late in the steam space until it reaches 
eighty pounds pressure, when it will blow 
off through the valve. At this pressure, 
escaping steam moves with a velccity of 
1,450 feet per second or sixteen miles a 
minute, and at 190 pounds pressure its ve- 
locity is not less than 1,600 per second, or 
over eighteen miles a minute. Yet even 
at this pressure there is good reason to be- 
lieve that steam alone would not cause a 
disastrous explosion, even if rupture should 
occur; cylinders sometimes yield, contain. 
ing steam at about boiler pressure but steam 
only, andthe released pressure goes off 
without throwing the separated parts away 
violently. Now in the case of the boiler just 
mentioned, at eighty pounds pressure, the 
water is heated up to 324, and the con- 
tained heat above 212 is ready 
to flish into steam if permitted, while 
the pressure of steam on the water is hold- 
ing i: down so that it cannot. Now, if a 
rupture in the plate occurs above or near 
the water line, the steam already formed 
rushes out at an initial velocity of 1,450 
feet per second; this sudden removal of 
steam-weight lyingon the water allows the 
confined heat to convert into steam, which 
rushes up through the water, carrying with 
it @ great quantity of water, which is pro- 
jected witn great velccity upon the upper 
part of the boiler, throwing the fragments 
a great distance. Professor Thurston con 
cludes, from experiments, that this sud- 
den liberation of the entire heat had energy 
enough, if all acting in one direction, to 
throw the boiler five miles into the air, and 
as it is, with the energy acting in all airec- 
tions, pieces are thrown hundreds of feet. 
Mr. Allen tinds confirmation of this theory 
in the fact that he has always found there 
had been the usual supply of water in case 
of the most destructive explosions, and he 
accounts for the various degrees of violence 
by saying that this depends on the locality 
and dimensions of the rupture. For exam- 
ple, a short crack occuring near the bottom 
of a boiler would allow only a comparative- 
ly slow escape of water, but if the crack 
were larger 1t might permit such a sudden 
rush of water as would be disastrous. 

Mr. Allen’s belief is thus that disastrous 
explosions occur by a sudden release of the 
pressure which prevents the hot water from 
conversion iaoto steam, the water bein 
driven thus violently against the walls of the 
boiler and rendiog it. Possibly—although 
he does not specifically mention this—the 
fact that several explosions, as that of the 
ferry boat *‘ Westtieid,” toliowed tae opening 
of the throttle, may be explained in the 
same way, 4 sudden release of pressure 
causing the outbreak or magnifying its 
force. The remedy is, of course, iatelli- 
gence and care. 


CAUTION. 


Tue argument for joining an assessment 
society for life insurance is that ‘it costs 
but a little anyhow, and J can stop when I 
like.” But— 

In the recent case of Russell, Receiver 
of the Merchants Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Berry, the following was the state 
of facts: The statute under which the 
organiza'ion was effected set forth that the 
Articles of Association ‘‘may prescribe 
the liabilities of the members to be assessed 
toward defraying the losses and expenses 
of the Company, and manner of collecting 
such assessments”; also that in case of 
insolvency, the Receiver should assess 
upon all members and persons insured 
such sums as, in the aggregate, should be 
sufficient to pay all losses, liabilities, and 
expenses of receivership, and power is 
given to enforce such payments. On this 
the Court held—That the statutory liability 
o amember could not be limited by the Arti- 
cles of Association to the amount of undertak- 
ing given for premium on his risk, nor by 
li ke undertakings entered into by the member 
limiting his assessments, Also that the mem- 











bers were liable for the’r proportion of such 
assessments as were sufficient to meet ali losses, 
liabilities and ewpenses of receivership, regard- 
less of any limitation in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation on their c.ntrac's with the Company. 

This decision is not the only one to this 
effect. We happen to have direct knowl- 
edge that the subject is attracting attention 
—for instance, men of property and respon- 
sibility are leaving Mr. Harper’s Mutual 
Reserve concern because they are unwill- 
ing to longer carry the risk of a personal 
recourse to cover an increasing line of un- 
paid liabilities. Property.owners who still 
hold certificates in that or other assessment 
societies will act prudently by considering 
—under advice of their attorneys, if they 
choose — what is the measure of their per- 
sonal liability. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THERE is probably no other financial institu- 
tion in the world whose annual statemert is 
looked for with more eagerness than that of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. It is not 
common to speak of life insurance societies as 
‘‘ financial institutions,” as we have done above ; 
but the Equitable is, without doubt, not only 
the largest life insurance society, but necessarily 
one of the largest financial institutions in the 
world. When it is taken into account that its 
net lelger assets on the first of January, 1887, 
were over $75,000,000, and that this almost in- 
conceivable amount represents money in one 
shape or another, it will be quickly seen that it 
is, indeed, a finangial institution, Tae InpE- 
PENDENT has been trying to teach the people of 
the Uni'ed States for the last thirty-five years, 
not only the absolute value, but the necessity 
of life insurance, and we have reason to feel 
proud of the success of our efforts, receiving 
as we do almost daily assurances from all parts 
of the country that we have induced thousands 
of peopie to become members of good life in- 
surance societies, and have prevented other 
thousands from becoming members of the cheap 
assessment societies. The Equitable offers a 
very great variety of different forms ef policies 
to meet the wants of all insnrers. Some men 
are 80 situated that they can pay their premium 
in one payment; others wish to pay it ia five, 
ten or twenty payments; others wish to pay 
annua'ly during life ; some wish a tontine policy, 
and the Equitable meets the wants of all. 
The Society wrote over $111,000,000 of new in- 
surance during last year, and they had outstand- 
ing on their books January 1st, 1887, insurance 
to the amount of $411,779,098.00. Its surplus 
January Ist, 1837, 4 per cent, basis, was $16,- 
355,875.76. Its income from premiums 
amounted to the snug sum of $16,272,154.62, 
while it was called upon to disburse to policy- 
holdera during the year %8,336,607.90. The 
Equitable has made a very wise investment in 
erecting at three or four of the principal finan™ 
cial centers of the country buildings of its own 
in which are situated its own offices, and in ad- 
dition, it has been able to rent for other pur- 
poses offizes enough to return a very handsome 
income upon the amount invested in the build- 
ings. 

The Society derives from ths Equitable build- 
ing in New York a very much better income 
than it possibly could from bonds and mort- 
gages or other securities, in addition to furnish- 
ing very desirable office accommodations for it- 
self. The Society, for the last two years, has 
had the services of Mr. John A. MoOall, Jr., as 
controller, whose services to the state as Super- 
intendent of Insurance for many years will not 
bo readily forgotten. It is unnecessary to say that 
he is an invaluable acquisition to the Society. 
The Presidant, Mr. Henry B. Hyde, is known 
the world over, not only as a man of indomita- 
ble energy ani general ability, but probably one 
of the b2st posted life insurance underwriters 
in the world. Mr. Hyde is ably seconded in his 
management of the Society by James W. Alex- 
ander, Vice-President. The following resume 
of the principal items of the Company’s state- 
ment, which is published in another column, are 
of great iaterest. New assurance written in 
1586, $111,540,203; outstanding assurance, 
411,779,093; assets, $75,510,472.76; surplus, 
4 per cent., $16,355,875.76 ; increase of premium 
income, $2,810,475,40 ; increase of assets during 
1886, $8,957,085.26. 


INSURANCE. 
1861. THE 1887. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder s stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V: B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE 
JOHN A. HALL» Seorcary 


























(315) 28 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


- 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1886............. $52,942,452 1 
RECEIVED IN 1886: 
For Premiumg.............. 84,464,543 67 
For Interest and Rents.,., 2,813,180 03 
Profit and Loss......... ... 147,282 92 7,425,006 62 


860,367,458 72 





DISBURSED IN 1886, 


For claims by death 
and matured 
endowm’'ts...$3,518,021 84 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy-hold’s. 1,189,131 71 
Lapsedand 
Surrendered 
Policies,.....+ 582,247 08 





ToTaL TO POLICY-HOLD- 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exam- 
iners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 


vertising, Legal, Keal 

Estate and all other ex- 

POMTOBs. oi cocccccceccoscocces 689,352 05 
TOEOS. .. .cccccccccccccceccceces $21,916 21 


6,296,268 90 


BALANCE NET AssETS, Dec. Bist, 1886.... $54,071,189 82 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien,..... $29,445,820 17 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 385,983 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force.... 2,267,210 24 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 
19,811,817 86 
9,860,199 0 

400,457 00 


PRR. co ccaceocceceveccs cevepsaccongeseoooss 
Cost of United States and other Bonds. 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stecks..... 
Cashin Bank and Office.... oe 
Balance due from Agents......--.+.--seeere 





App 
Interest due and accrued.. $994,478 8% 





Rents accrued. ........-.s00++ 12,570 65 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............ 545,426 55 
Net deferred premiuwes.... 78,828 10 
—————— 61,631,304 12 
Gross Assets, December Sist, 1886........ $55,712,493 94 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, assuming 4 
percent. interest........ $49,677,210 00 
Additional reserve by 
Company's Standard, 3 
per cent. on Policies is- 
sued since April iat, 
BOMB. cccccocccccsees coos 188,137 00 
All otner liabilities........ 788,040 54 
——+—~ 850,643,887 54 
SuRPLUs by Company's Standard....... $5,059,106 40 
SuRPius by Conn. Standard,4percent, 5,242,243 40 





Ratio of expenses of management to 

receipts im 1886......--..ccseeeeeeevenee . 9.28 per cent, 
Policies in force Dec. 8lst, 1886, 63,027 

GROUND. vite vets ccccccecsacctbonss s-eceee 150,528,922 99 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER 
General Agent for New York City, Long 
Island and New Jersey-* 
No, 1 Wall Street, Corner Rroadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Exens. F STEVENS, Pres. 408. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


ABBOLS,.... ceveneessene oovees- 817,846,546 65 
Tse wilitios... ..0....0...+0+- 15,238.761 16 
Tetal “urplus........... 82,607,785 49 


@ prem 
icies. These policies partucipate wm the Aonual distri 
bution of surplus, and are subject to th 
setts non-forfeiture law of (#80. 

Cash sarrender and paid-up insurance values ip 
dorsed on every paties 

Pam philets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
bad on application at Vemvany's Offic 


PASP-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED LN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
any cause after three years. 
th Claims paid atonce as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Abso!ute security, combined with the largest liber 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this “om 


OM treme af Tontine Batman teena4 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
1356 BROADWAY. New Vork. 
URGANIZED 1860. 
69th Semi-Annual statement, Jan, Ist. 1887 





ASH CAPITAL. ....ccc..00.+. 500,000 00 
eserve for Reinsurance... .......... 1,057,221 19 
Keserve for all other liabilities....... 183,018 50 
Fee BOPDENBs cc ccccccnccscccccvcses ee 480,340 17 





MOBOCIB. .. oosecccceescseces-+---+ 82,260,479 SG 
Polioynolders in this Company have tncreasea Protec 
ton under the Guaranties of the 
NBW YORK Sarery PURO LAW. 

P¥YTER NOTMAN, President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President, 
WEST POLLOOK, Bec 8kO. 0. FHOWR Aast. Bec 








1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1887. 








CAPITAL ),......0000-005 400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve. . 1,773,466 72 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends 35,791 70 
BE IEEE, dcdvoccbanescaanesencesccesess 967,847 43 


TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist, 1586)............ $3,177,106 90 


UFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McAL) 15 TER, President. 
FRANCIS P. 8'l' EEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W., KAY, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary 





Agency Departm-nt : 
GerorGE F. tizaer. Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Mth, 1887 


* 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3‘st of Dec., 1886. 


Premiunie on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 186, to 3ist December, 18%6.......... $3,8.9,250 53 
Promiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SENN WB ccc cceccestenccsencessscecscece 1,426,049 46 


seecseccee + cccccs 85 235,299 9 


Total marine premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1836 to 3lst December, 1856................. $3,817,629 80 





Lesses paid during the same 


Returns of Premiums and 
TEBPONSOR,. covcccescoescecccccccs 841,378 15 
rhe Company has the following Assets: 
Viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382.375 0u 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GHEE UD vecsccesecscnrenedbeorezentncncs 601,647 $1 


Premium Notes ard Bille receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank w8F,254 68 


BMOERE. .cc0ccccccecccvcscccccsesccccecess $12,444,511 69 


ixper cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tur sday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
estthereon will cease. The certificates to be pro. 
duced at the time of payment avd cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared or the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JON ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

W. H, H. MOORE, WILLIAM D, MUKGAN 

A. A, RAVE CHAKLES MAKSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, FREDERICK H.JOSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRyCE, 
BENJAMINH FIELD, JOHN ELLIO“ f, 

JUSIAH O. LOW, JAMES G. DE FORES 
EDMUND W.CORLIES, CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
ROBERC B. MINTURN, JOHN L, KIKER. 
WILLIAM DEGnOOT, DENTON SMITH, 
HOKACE GRAY OnGE BLIs8, 
WILLIAM &. DODGE, ISAAC BSLL, 

WILLIAM A. MACY, WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
Cc. A. HAND. SON W. HARD, 

JOHN D_HEWLE!T, THOMAS MAITLAND. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB UHN EDGAK JOHNSON, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, [KA BURBLEY, 

HENKY E. HAWLE JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE H. MACY.” 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Presidsnt. 
A A. RAVEN, ‘second Vic 3-Presi dent 





DARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


Inspection & Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


_————- 6 





Abstract Annual Statement, 


January ist, 1887, 


eS 





rrr 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Office and Bank .- 


Premiums in course of Collection - - - 


- - = + + $49,357 89 
56,897 OO 


Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liens - 221,800 00 
Bonds and Stocks, market value - - - 353,274 45 


Interest accrued, but not due - - - : 


Total Assets - - 


11,741 05 
$693,070 39 





LIABILITIES. 


Unearned Premium Reserve 
Reserve for ali Claims - 
Capital Stock - - - 
Net Surplus - - - - 


$325,343 41 
- - 2+ + + §,844 90 
- $250,000 00 
- 111,882 08 


Surplusasre gardsPolicy-holders $361,882 OS 361,882 08 





Total Liabilities, including Capital& Surplus, $693,070 39 


J. M. ALLEN, Prestpenr. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Viczr-Prestvent. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secrerary. 





FRANCIS B. ALLEN, Supervising General Agent. 


THIRTY-SHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


oF THE 


Phomx Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1st, 1887. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on first mortgages of real estate. ...86 425,608 49 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 1,163,*69 33 
Real estate owned by the compa: y........ 1,174,732 45 








United Staten bonds,.......cccesscreccseeses 212,631 25 
City and municipal and railroad bonds... 722.625 75 
Bank BtOCKS........00cceeececcceees ceneiiresen 151,650 Ov 
Loans on collateral... ...... se 27,000 00 
Cash on hand and in bank.................-. 334,486 97 
$10,208,604 24 
ADD: 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost..............+ 834,910 00 
Interest accrued and due..... 157,911 17 
. remiums in course of collec- 
WO conccansescccnzctens cocccce 12,174 72 
Ceferread semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums......... 37,591 03 
—_— $292,386 92 


Gross Assets, Jan’y 1, 1887..810,500,991 16 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in force at 
fuurperc nt. interest (Conn. 
and Maas. standard)......... $8,939,262 00 


Claims by death outstanding. 154,213 00 
Premiums paid in advance.... 2,950 24 
Loading on outstanding and 

deferred premiums.......... 12,391 44 


Contingent reserve on policy 





— ————_ 89,294,271 10 
Surplus at 4 Per Cent...... -.--- 81,166,720 OF 
Surplus at 4% Per Cent. (N. Y. 

Stundard) over.............. .. -$1,600,000 0% 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President, 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres't 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, New York, luv Broadway. 
Contineatal {Brooulyn, cor. Court an moniegne 
Buildings: avd No. 1u6 Broadway, E. D. 
Keserve for re-insurance.......%2,.383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,920 00) 

Reserve. ample tor all claims... 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in casb............ LUUU,U00 OV 
Net Surpius...........- eaesendeon seeee 15374,956 93 
Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1887...85 239,081 28 

This company conducts its busi under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equul $1,2U0,.000 

DIRSCTORS: 

A. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 











SAMUEL D. BABLOCK SAMUELA. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLIss, NO. L. RIKER. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM KRYOE 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C, BOWEN RICHARD A, McCURD Y 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN #. REED 
THRODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H’ EARLE 
THEODORE I. HUS[TED, CHARLES H. BUOTH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM, &. HURLBOUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWAKD MARIIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
es i Rbakews, 3, D VERMILYE 
WM. L. AND& 

E, W. CORLIES JACOB WENDELL, 
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4 
5 
@ 
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4 
= 
ol 


WM. 4. SLATER, 
LAWRENCE TURNURF, 
HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Locat Dep. 
B. GO, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep"t, 

ORAR. H. DI'TOHER. Rec. Bronkivn Dew't 
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REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are p'rticularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $244,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies. 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its funds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 
by the insured to the Mutaal Life, the Company re- 
turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 

Net Amount 


Total Amount Ret ned by 





Claims of Cash Compavy 
Paid by Paidby for lach 
Company. Insured. Dollar 
Received. 
2.68 
‘anu: 8, $134,675 40 $65,038.79 $2.58 
é sd " $3,143.52 69,929.45 2.22 
22, 93,306.84 34 153.91 2.7 
29, 106,453.92 29,255,44 363 
February 5, 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
12, 120, 306,33 44,150.46 2.72 
19, 81,948.09 $8,546.13 2.12 
26, 67,757.26 15,621,53 3.7 
March 5, 145,359.86 59 642.29 2.43 
12, $7,530.72 32,682 56 2.98 
19, 65,146.90 20.700 23 3.14 
26 164,886.76 55,828.93 2.95 
April 2, 133,943 52 47 402.15 2.82 
9, 76 260.32 23,585.52 3.24 
16, 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 
23, 96.!52.61 32,358.44 2.97 
30, 96,469.87 40,568.81 2.37 
May 2 84,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
14, 127,407.7 51,242.94 2.48 
21, 92,785.03 34 819.68 2.66 
28, 116,159.87 42.96 '.50 2.7 
June 4, 135,819.45 60.159 20 2.70 
11, 169, 1>0.70 61,163. 0 3.30 
18, 101.989.64 35.348.90 2.88 
25, 160,341,97 65,584.64 2.44 
July 2, £0,967.18 30,485.44 2.66 
9, 127,095.08 47,947.29 2.c0 
16, 123,026.46 43,701.36 271 
23, 23,228.20 55,907.57 220 
; 104,207.32 7,761.96 2.76 
August 6, 97,327.59 26,9 °9.93 3.51 
4 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 
20, 91,250.81 28,5°4.19 3.19 
27, 87,957.00 33,568 14 2.50 
Sept. 3, 96,444.76 38,234.68 2.52 
10, 84.915.00 45,437.11 1.87 
17, 87,324.74 25,929.95 3.36 
4, 60,254.95 22,307.65 2.70 
October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8 84,411.61 30,610.11 2.75 
15, 71,449.97 27,858.19 2.56 
22, 77,017.50 20,788.27 250 
29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 2.09 
Nov 5, 73 824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12, 103,721.20 33,558,03 3.09 
19, 101,981.47 33,188.03 307 
26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 
Dec, 3, 108,046.04 33,492.88 250 
10, 115,506.03 54,507 13 2.66 
17, 135,124.46 50,725.33 2.66 
23, 66,797.32 26,436, 24 3.52 
30, 87.333.83 34,911.39 2.50 





$5, 492,920.00 $2,048,222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
1244 per cent. compound interest. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, suve rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, g21 Chestnut St., Phila. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital.......... seececeeceses++- $400,000 00 

Net Sarplus.......... eesanereese exseeee 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums and other 
Liabilities..........0..0c00 ae #8 fF 
Total.......... Sena a dae aia en 1.268.337 23 








RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 





The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan ot the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 
nies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile irms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 


credit may be largely increased, is a epecialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, 56 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 





Among all the life insur 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


panies of the United States the{Provident Savings ranks First in smallest 


death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surp]us to liabilities. 





FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER, OR IN PERSON 
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Amount oF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY 1ST, 1886........-..00eeeeeees $62,087,513.85 : 
Lucome. I G 
IEE COOLER BSE ERE IE LHS BL A EAT 16,272,154.62 an 
ee ———— sao aT 19,878.738.19 nsurance omp Ys 
$51, 961,247.04 
Disbursements. : 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments ceeeeeee $5,121,473.91 OFFICE 4 NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities ar 
SD cass. catausnesadiceaeduscensn sate 198,020.71 
Total Paid Policy-holders.......+..++++ $8,336, 607. 7-90 JANUARY Ist, 1887 
I iv biicnons +0ccceisndnes. seegdenedceevesstensin tarda '’ 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.... ...............+++ 1 046 046 3 
I anti a cheniiae cock ensaantehtnnaibsthodstanceseaaebutess  § "305,93 
State, County ond EET EREL ep eR CIS thes ae 100:400-17 11,764,986 .74 
>| Net Lepcer Assers, December 31, 1886..... socdpiesinecesneenel $70,196,260.30 
ee Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886.......863,512,618 0O 
Assets. 
- ss 5 i Reiccctcsviigsalndsstbendbetedeessensesume debe 19,881,470.94 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and sees cote RE VEWUE ACCO UNT. 
Od RE PE aR et ee ER Rien 10,406,394. 10 
United States Stocks; State Stocks; City Stocks, and other investments... 26,565,537.31 
Loans Secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $1,876,937)........... 1,392, 606.09 EEE OTE TE ET $16,386,067 
Real Estate outside the State of New York. including purchases under Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886.......... 978, "161 63-815, 507,906 04 
foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities ................... 6,021 831.22 Interest and rents (including realized gains on 
Cash in Besks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since asses Securities sold) 4,157,786 42 
ce OE ST See REET SEE A IE IL OE eee... ig ee eee ee ae ee . 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums...............---- see seee lee 70,030 66 $70,196,260.30 Less Interest accrued January ist, 1886....... coceee 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230, 408 28 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over book value .............c.ccceceeceeeesceeeeees 2,894,052.14 
REED CE MONI I GIN GON 6 vicina nce, occcvicevnacdcneccceceunsevsncescecs "640,387.82 682,743,026 28 
ieee eee DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,757,035 97 
Total Assets, December 44, Oe $75,5 10,472. 76 Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary Tr 
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Old and § Pounn, 


THE LITTLE EXILE. 


BY ANNA B BENSEL. 








Down in the South-land the breezes are playing, 
Here in the North-land the snow-winds are 
free ; 
I wait just to hear what the zophyrs are saying, 
**Come back, ob, come back!” they whisper 
to me, 


Down in the South-land the fairies are singing, 
Here in the North-land the snow-banners 
blow ; 
Far, far away are the elfin-chimes ringing, 
But where I am staying po sweet flowers 
grow. 


Down in the South-land the voises are calling 
Away from the North-land where snow-winds 


ure free, 
I wait just to hear while the soft flakes are fall- 
ing, 
“Oome back, oh, come back!” they whisper to 
me, 


WATERTOWN, Mass, 


SWEETHEART’S STORY. 


BY LUOY O. LILLIE. 











Ir is really only Sweetheart’s story just 
as he knew about it—perhaps when you get 
through you will think it ought to have 
been called his story—but to him Sweet- 
heart, or what he knew about her life, was 
the only thing like areal story that ever 
came inhis way. A great many things 
which perhaps Sweetheart would have 
thought interesting belonged to his every- 
day life, but it was hard work for him to 
see much fun or interest in them; but then 
he was quite a cripple and be and Celia, or 
Cele as the people about Mill Lane called 
her, lived in one room in atumble-down old 
house in the lane, and it was very, very sel- 
dom that he was ever able to go outside 
of the door. The room was in 
the attic of the house, and it was 
quite large—so large that Celia had 
a calico curtain strung across it, making it 
into what Ned called two rooms, and be- 
sides the window in which he generally sat, 
and from which he inspected his world, 
there was another at the lower end of the 
room, with one pane ‘of glass out of it. 
Cele said ‘‘’T wasn’t any use’’ to bother with 
apane of glass until the cold weather 
came. That was a favorite expression of 
Cele’s, she generally said things ‘‘weren’t 
any use” when she had to do without them. 
As Ned well knew flowers were the only 
objects which Cele didn’t scorn at one time 
or another, and these the girl loved with a 
devotion such as mothers might bestow 
upon children who needed constant care- 
Her only moments of real enthusiasm were 
when, for instance, her rose geranium put 
forth a blossom, or when the pansies, in a 
big box she had for them, showed their 
purple and yellow and white faces, laughing, 
as she declared they did, up into her very 
eyes, and, of course, Ned loved them too 
and cared for them much in Celia’s fashion. 
Celia once said she wished she’d die in the 
summer so’s to be sure of being under the 
ground when the flowers were in bloom; 
but from this you need not suppose Celia 
was in any degree sentimental or morbid; 
on the contrary she was all downright com- 
mon sense, 4 great, tall, lank-looking girl, 
with bony hands, a fair, freckled face, and 
yellow hair, which she wore brushed back 
smoothly and in a hard knot at the back of 
her head. Celia worked in the box factory 
late and early, and Ned was forced to sit at 
home in his window thinking about things 
which he sawfrom that point of vantage 
and wishiag that, as he could not go out, 
Celia would let other children come and see 
him while she was gone. But this Celia 
would not permit under any circumstances. 
She was all care and tenderness for 
her little brother in spite of her 
rough manner, but she was fixed as the 
polar star on certain points, and when she 
left Ned alone he knew that he was to 
obey her and remain alone unless he was 
sick or introuble. Just to divert him, the 
girl took a long walk at mid-day to eat her 
dinner with him, and on Sundays, exeept 
for the brief time she spent in church, she 
never left him fora moment and amused 
him by every means in her power, but no 
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outside influence she would have none. A 
never-failing topic between the two was 
their father’s home-coming which was to 
be the next year. He was working up in 
the northern part of the state, and Cele 
wrote to him regularly and he answefed 
the letters, and Cele said he was saving up 
every penny so as to take them out West 
with him when he came back. This was 
to the boy, like the ship which we hear 
people talk about expecting to come in 
laden with the good things of the world. 
Cele never said ‘‘ where’s the use,” when 
it had to do with anything saved up 
for father or his coming back, and Ned 
never tired hearing stories of his goodness 
and kindness and his heroic feats of 
strength. Ned could remember him, of 
course, very well, for he had only been 
gone two years, and the boy was ten now. 
When his father went away Ned was in 
the midst of that terrible fever which left 
his back so weak, but he had a dim remem- 
brance of the father’s kissing him good- 
by and the tears raining down upon his 
hot cheeks the night he left his home, and 
Cele would over and again tell her little 
brother the story of that parting. How 
father had seen things getting poorer and 
poorer about them, and how, when regular 
work offered away up north, he went to 
try his luck at it. Then it was that Celia 
and the boy came to live in Patchanay, a 
long distance from their old home, and she 
got work in the box factory and took the 
attic for her little brother and herself in 
Mill Lane. 

The people round about the lane re- 
membered very well the day that the 
strangers came to live there, for such a 
wild storm had not been known ip the 
country for thirty years, and Celia, carry- 
ing Ned in her arms, wrapped in her warm- 
est shawl, faced the wind and the rain like 
a soldier and was in and out of the attic 
twenty times during the day, apparently 
with no thought whatever of the fierceness 
of the elements. She had in her rough, 
brusque fashion, declined all offers of as- 
sistance, so that the women who were 
mostly of a gossiping, indolent, good-hu- 
mored sort, put her down as a disagree™ 
able girl, likely to be an unpleasant neigh- 
bor. But very soon this opinion under- 
went certain modifications and it was dis- 
covered that the harsh-featured, gaunt- 
looking girl with her firm walk and inde- 
pendent manner, had a heart that could 
beat tenderly enough in response to any 
real want or suffering. When the fever 
raged in the lane, marking the children 
chiefly as its victims, no one worked 
harder’ by night than Celia Baxter, and it 
was well known that she had to use all 
sorts of tiresome precautions to keep 
away the contagion from her brother, and 
he escaped mercifully, no doubt because the 
girl’s attic room was a model of cleanliness 
and because she used so many sensible 
precau‘ions, although she never spared 
herself early or late. It was society upon 
which Cele turned her back. To begin 
with, she had no patience whatever with 
Mrs. Hawley, the junkman’s wife, who 
could sit talking or ‘‘ fooling,” asshe called 
it, by the hour, while her slatternly chil- 
dren ran wild, and her husband’s meais 
were cooked abuminably; and she cared 
nothing whatever for the Sunday after- 
noon’s reuoion on Mrs. Mulligan’s steps or 
in that lady’s kitchen, or for sitting about 
on the bridge or the stone stairs by the old 
mill with the young people of the lane, 
whom she put down briefly as a pack of 
good-for-nothings. Life to Cele was deadly 
earnest—serious work was contained in it 
and moments were too precious to be 
wasted when money for father or for Ned 
—forthe hoard they were saving up to go 
West with—could be earned in them. 

Ned knew that they were very poor, but 
Cele contrived to keep the worst of it from 
him. He was, for the most part, well 
enough fed and clothed and kept warm; 
and he knew, because Cele said so, that 
when father came home and they went out 
West, they were to have a farm all to them- 
selves, with one field just full of buttercups 
and daisies, where they could lie down, 
as he did on the rare occasions when Cele 
could take him out, snd look up heaven- 
ward, speculating as to how vast the blue 
space above him really was. Cele liked to 


' talk about such things sometimes in her 





queer, jerky way. She said she guessed 
the flowers knew a good deal about it, and 
the birds, perhaps, though people didn’t give 
them credit for any sort of good sense; but 
she guessed it was ‘‘all of a piece,” which 
was another of her favorite expressions. 
She said, on one night when they were sit- 
ting in Ned’s dormer-window and looking 
out at the starlit sky, that she thought the 
stars and the flowers were really the very 
best of friends—‘ all of a piece,” and Ned 
said he supposed so, too; certainly God 
made them all—yes, it was ‘‘all of a piece.” 

Perhaps Ned remembered this conversa- 
tion, all the better because it took place 
the very night before he saw Sweetheart 
for the first time. Ned’s daily routine 
consisted in watching for certain familiar 
signs of life in the lane which, from his 
window, he could see, with a bit of coun- 
try in the distance. The house in which 
he lived was situated midway in the lane, 
and so he could look both up and down the 
roadway. PerhapsI had better tell you 
that the lane was a sudden turning off from 
quite an active street in Patchanay, and no 
elranger walking in the thoroughfare would 
have suspected its existence. It was a 
genuine, English-looking lane—so we all 
said only the other day as I and 
my friends walked down it, talking 
about Ned and Sweetheart’s story 
as we went—and had a very rural 
look, probably because when the mill 
had been built at its lower end there was no 
idea of houses building there. But one 
after another the cottages or dwellings 
were built up along the lane and the river 
bank and the gardens belonging to them 
stragglied along in an uncertain and quite 
fascinating style, the question of ac- 
tual boundaries not disturbing many 
of the Mill Lane people. The mill 
was the very last building of all, and its 
wheel and the dam belonging to it, and the 
bridge which spanned the little river just 
at that point in the stream, made a really 
pretty bit of what artists call, ‘* distance,” 
if any of the Mill Lane people bad had time 
or fancy enough to think of such effects. 
The stone staircase went down from one 
side of the bank to the water, andin sum- 
mer-time the boys who bathed there, or 
those who pulled off their boots and stock- 
ings for a good paddle, would run up and 
down the steps like so many water sprites, 
much to Ned’s delight, while in winter the 
urchins were equally fond of breaking the 
ice which gathered just about them and 
trying to sink lines down into the water. 
A great many of the women living along 
the lane, carried their baskets of clothes 
out to wash like veritable French peasants 
in the little river, and no one thought of in- 
terfering with their right to turn the bank 
into a sort of laundry on fine summer days; 
but when they were not thus employed 
Ned could see the other bank of the stream 
where sometimes men or boys came 
with their fishing-rods, and which 
was really very pretty with its 
irregular bank of greenery and its big com- 
fortable looking stones where the boys 
who fished would sit placidly in the sun- 
shine looking as contented and uninter- 
ested in the things about them as the laziest 
of the fish themselves. A steep bank rose 
up from this side of the river and so shut 
out from Ned’s view the streets or build- 
ings of the town, that beyond the mill his 
eyes never traveled; but the country began 
to stretch widely there with a verdure and 
a richness which made Patchanay famous 
for its rye and buckwheat fields—its corn 
and other grain. There, too, the river 
rushed with a wider outlet and it was 
down in that neighborhood that, when 
they first came to live in the lane, the 
freshet had occurred which swept away 
one portion of the old mill and which 
caused any amount of funfor the boys who 
turned everything they could lay their 
hands to into impromptu rafts, and as no- 
body suffered very much in consequence 
of it, the episode was regarded as a little 
cheerful excitement for the neighborhood. 
Ned always wished another freshet would 
come before father came back and they 
started out West. Nobody in the town had, 
as Cele said, any cause to come into the 
lane, and so the few families in the tum- 
ble-down old houses there lived on in their 
own kind of way, which was rather a rough 
and untidy one, knowing or caring very 





little about their more remote town’s-peo- 
ple. Every face and figure was as well 
known to Ned in his window as Celia’s 
own. He could see Mr. Mulligan begin his 
work of shoemaking in a sort of backroom 
in his house about seven o’clock in the 
morning. He knew just about when he 
would be likely to pick up a new piece of 
leather and what he would do with it; just 
when the thin young man who waslearniag 
his trade went out to dinner and when he 
came back; just when Mr. Mulligan might 
be expected to take a drop too much and 
be angrily discursive in the bosom of his 
family, if not in the lane itself; just what 
hours in the day the women would go out 
to wash or bring their clothes in or go 
through a sort of pretense of shutting up 
their rattling little houses. Two or 
three times sickness had visited the lane 
and the doctor’s carriage been seen from 
Ned’s window. Once during the two years 
of his life in the place death had come. 
Little Jennie Haines had been carried 
away up to the graveyard beyond the mill. 
And Kitty Mulligan had been married and 
the scene of festivity had been witnessed 
by Celia and Ned from their window with 
great interest, but these were the only 
events which might have been called social 
in Ned’s knowledge of the lane until this 
wonderful summer morning. 

Celia had gone away as usual to the 
factory, and Ned, in his window looking 
out above the geranium and the fucsbia on 
the ledge just below, was thinking that the 
lane looked very quiet and sunshiny, when 
suddenly down its narrow roadway came a 
phaeton, pulled along by a spirited little 
horse and driven by an old gentleman. 
These sights were wonderful enough, but 
the most surprising of all was a little virl at 
the gentleman’s side. She was dressed all 
in white, and she had on astraw hat with a 
wide brim and a wreath of pink roses upon 
it, and her hair fell like a shower of sun- 
beams on her shoulders, and the face which 
was lifted up in the very direction of Ned’s 
window was the prettiest he had ever 
thought of seeing. Not alone was the 
coloring like a wild rose and a daisy but 
the eyes were as blue as the sky, the cheek 
dimpled as the child laughed in answer to 
something the old gentleman said, and Ned 
could think of nothing but that it al) 
seemed, as Celia would say, ‘‘all of a piece” 
—he did not say with what, but I suppose 
he meant that the white gown and golden 
hair, the blue eyes and the laughing lips, 
seemed all to belong to each other. As the 
little carriage stopped just below his win- 
dow he heard the gentleman say in a brisk, 
good-humored voice. ‘ 

‘* There, Sweetheart, you take the reins 
while I go in.” 

And that was how Ned came to know 
that her name was Sweetheart. 

Where was he going, Ned wondered, 
straining his gaze eagerly from the window. 
The gentleman directed his steps to the 
tallest cottage, within which he disappeared 
from view, and Ned, watching Sweetheart 
in the carriage, wished, with something 
like an ache at his heart, that she would 
lift up the sunshine of her face once more 
to his window. Suddenly a bright thought 
occurred to the boy, and without calculat- 
ing the effect upon Celia’s mind he picked 
the rose geranium and a leaf or two and a 
blossom of the pink fucshia, which was 
flowering beautifully. He could reach his 
hand out to Celia’s little box of spools, and 
he tied this bouquet together with trem- 
bling fingers, and without knowing exactly 
why or how he did it, he called out softly: 

‘*Sweetneart, look here, please,” and 
tossed the flowers down the instant the 
blue eyes were lifted in answer to his 
call. 

The child in the carriage was startled, 
but the flowers fell directly in her lap, and 
she looked up to see a pale little face, very 
childish even for its years, bending above 
the flower-pot in the dormer-window of 
the attic. I don’t think children care very 
much for conventionalities, and this method 
of introducing himself to her did not seem 
out of the way to Sweetheart, who laughed 
gayly and called out in her sweet voice: 

‘*Oh, thank you!” and waved the little 
nosegay toward Ned to testify her appreci- 
ation of his gift. 

‘*Can’t you come down?” she said pres- 
ently, 
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But Ned shook his head, and answered: 

‘*My back is bad. Is that your pony?” 

‘* Yes,” Sweetheart nodded back to him. 
‘It’s name is Don Quixote.” 

There was silence for a moment, but the 
children smiled at each other with the trust- 
ful simplicity of their years,and when the old 
gentleman appeared Sweetheart must have 
told him about Ned, for he looked up in 
the direction of the attic with a curious 
expression and then down at the flowers 
again which Sweetheart was holding, and 
as they drove away Ned saw him turn 
back with another glance in his direction, 
and Sweetheart looked back until the car- 
riage passed out of the boy’s sight, her 
biue eyes shining upou him like some of 
the wood flowers Celia was so fond of hunt- 
ing for in the springtime. 

I suppose it would not seem much of an 
incideat in many young lives, and yet it 
served to fill Ned’s little mind and heart all 
the rest of that day with all kinds of de- 
lightful suggestions, and he could scarcely 
wait for the twilight and Celia’s return to 
tell her all about it. 

‘*Who do you suppose she is?” Ned said, 
while Celia was setting for their humble 
little supper. ‘‘ He might have been her 
grandfathar, I should think; he could not 
have been her father. How old is father, 
Celia?” 

Tue girl’s plain face colored suddenly, 
for the question brought to her mind like 
the flash of something which seemed to 
blind her, the manner in which she had dis- 
covered her father’s age. 

**He is forty-eight—now,” she answered, 
putting Ned’s plate on the table witha sort 
of rattle. 

‘*¢ Taat’s old for a father, too,” said Ned, 
reflectively; ‘‘isn’t it Cele? But father 
hasn’t gray hair, has he? and this gentle- 
man had white hair and a wrinkled face; 
but he looked very kind. Couldn’t you 
ask the Hawleys who he is?” 

Celia hated to refuse Ned anything, and 
so, after tea, disliking the errand heartily, 
particularly as it savored of the very sort 
of gossip which she so disdained, Celia 
went down-stairs and across the bit of yard 
to Mrs. Hawley’s gate, where in a very 
plain, unczremonious fashion, she asked 

who their visitor that morning had been. 
As long as it was tobe done, Celia knew no 
way of doing it, exceptin this straightfor- 
ward, rough sort of fashion and Mrs. Haw- 
ley, surprised that the Baxter girl, as she 
called her, should condescend so far, told 
her that the old gentlemen was a lawyer, 
‘*come looking for her man; but there,” 
said Mrs. Hawley, wiping her hands on her 
checked apron, ‘1 d’ know as I can tell 
you, Cele, who the little girl is, all I know 
of him is, that he lives in the big house up 
near the bank, butId’ knowas I ever heard 
he bad any children.” 

This wa3 all the information to be ob- 
tained for Ned, but the boy was so eager 
on the subject that Cele promised to walk 
past the bank in the direction of Sweet- 
heart’s house, just that she might describe 
it to Ned, or, peruaps, find out something 
more about Sweetheart, perhaps even see 
her for herself. 

It rained the next day, but this made no 
difference, of course, to Cele, who left the 
box factory a trifleearlier than usual, and 
bent her steps in the direction of the wide 
part of the thoroughfare—the aristocratic 
portion of the main street which she sel- 
dom troubled, having neither time nor 
money for what she would have called gap- 
ing round among the finer stores and 
houses of Patchanay. A trifle of conver- 
sation which had come in her way that 
morning had revealed to her that Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the lawyer, was recently returned 
from Europe, which to Celia, might be 
Asia or Africa or any other untraveled 
space of the earth’s surface, and he was 
just negotiating for the purchase of the 
factory where she worked. She had looked 
up from the box she was making with 
swift fingers, to say, jerkily: 

** Has he got any family?” 

And the girls who had been talking, 
laughed, and one of them said, with a lit- 
tle sneer: 

‘No, my dear, he is a rich widower. 
There’s a chance for you, Celia, if you hun- 
ger to be Mrs. M.” 

And so the conversation had come to a 
standstill. The girls at the factory re- 





garded Celia as a sort of anomaly among 
girls, since she never wanted to take part 
in any of the amusements with which they 
varied the hours outside of their working 
lives. She wore the same faded-looking 
calico gown, ignorant of ruffle or tucks or 
anything furbelowing, until it was soiled, 
and then replaced it with another equally 
uninteresting, on Sunday making 1o 
change in her garments, and, 9s she was 


always clean, which many of her 
companions ,_ were not. In winter 
she wore persistently an old dark- 


green merino, for which there was no 
change on Sunday, but she had contrived, 
during the two years Patchanay had known 
her, to keep it whole and in fairly good 
order. Altogether the girl, asa girl, pre- 
sented nothing attractive to her compan- 
ions, and, indeed, Cele was quite as well 
satisfied that it should be so. Her only 
friend was the young man from the sort- 
ing room. He was a trifle older, and 
had bidden her ‘not to mind,” and his 
mother Celia knew to be very poor and 
lonely. These two sometimes walked 
home together, and Henry Cook had, on 
rare occasions, been invited in to take a 
cup of tea with little Ned, and chat half 
sn hour or so with the boy who was very 
fond of their one visitor. Henry had made 
three or four gay-looking little boxes for 
Ned out of odds and ends he had picked 
up in the factory, and already the boy was 


planning to send one of these as a present 
to Sweetheart when Cele found out just 


where she lived and who she was. When 
Celia came out of the factory in the rain, 
tying her bonnet down a trifle moresecurely, 
Henry followed her with a request that he 
might be allowed to see her home. But 
Cele rather brusquely declined his company, 
saying she had ‘business’ to attend to, 
and hastening her steps on with avery de- 
termined air. Devoted as he was to Cele, 
there was something certainly in her man- 
ner which Henry and his mother often re- 
alized as having an air of mystery about 
it—-something which they were very cer- 
tain she preferred to conceal, and so they 
only spoke of it to each other in half-re- 
gretful sort of whispers; but Henry won- 
dered on this evening if her curt dismissal 
of him had had anything to do with it. 
Perhaps the thought of anything sad or to 
be forgotten in her life was very remote 
from the girl as she walked along in the 
wet twilight; but, strangely enough, her 
steps were carrying her face to face with a 
possibility of which she had never dreamed 
—the chance of ever meeting again people 
from the place she called ‘‘home.” Cele 
reached the bank, and the large, quiet- 
looking house standing a little back from 
the street next to it, so near the roadway, 
indeed, that it was easy enough for the 
girl standing outside to see into the win- 
dows of the dining-room, and what might 
have been a library adjoining. She stood 
still with her hand on the railing, a little 
tired from her brisk walk, but revived by 
the pleasant look of things within those 
tall windows, and glad that she could carry 
home something pleasant to tell Ned about 
S weetheart’s house. 


What the girl saw was a large, old-fash- 
ioned dining-room, about which a maid- 
servant was moving quietly, putting the 
last touches to the tea-table in the center 
of the room, and which made a sparkling 
center of attraction, with its dainty service 
of china and glass and silver, its snowy 
damask, and the heaped-up dishes of 
fruit and cake, which the girl set 
forth tastefully. Pictures hung upon 
the wall, the furniture was luxurious 
and comfortabte; altogether it looked 
just the sort of home where things might 
be said generally to be of use—to be 
‘*¢ all of a piece.” Beyond these windows 
Cele could see into two others, within 
which was a second room, furnished quite 
as elegantly, but with signs of a very con- 
stant and cheerful sort of occupancy. 
There was, for example, a center-table, 
with books and papers upon it, and two 
chairs were drawn near to it, as though 
some one had very lately occupied them. 
Other tables, littered with trifles, stood 
about; the chairs and sofas were all com- 
fortable in size and finish, the pictures 
upon the wall were pleasant engravings or 
etchings, and the book-shelves were well 
laden with volumes whose backs seemed 








turned toward the girl outside like friendly 
faces. But Celia’s eyes, sweeping all these 
objects with eager gaze, were riveted sud- 
denly by the sight of the gentleman who 
was standing in the window. The twilight 
had not faded into anything like obscurity, 
and so the girl could see distinctly every 
outline of the porily figure, the large, 
benevolent countenante— could see the 
dark eyes and the firm but kindly mouth, 
the hair flecked with gray, and the short, 
dark beard, the firm, white hand, with 
which the gentleman was now idling with 
his eye-glasses, the arm placed behind his 
back, the whole look and attitude bringing 
back to ber mind, as if in a lightning flasb, 
the last time she had seen it all—seen it 
with other things that were burnt in upon 
her mind and nature. 

Cele, as I have told you, had a character 
strong and self-reliant. Asking nothing 
from others, she was capable of a strange 
fearlessness and the sort of courage which 
comes of strength as well asa faith in God’s 
hidden purposes; but now as she stood 
outside the railing of the house looking up 
with dilated eyes at the window in which 
the man she remembered stood, it seemed 
to her as if her very heart turned faint 
and sick, and over and over again the one 
thought, what could she do! what could 
she do! kept ringing in her mind. 

Luckily Cele was accustomed to prompt 
decisions and actions. She waited scarce- 
ly amoment longer, and then hastening 
round the corner to the front door of the 
house, presented herself there, wet with 
the rain, but with her own independent, 
resolute manner come back. 

No wonder that the servant who an- 
swered the quick ring of the bell stared 
at the shabbily dressed figure in surprise, 
and Cele might have been sent away with 
something like a rebuke for asking for the 
master of the house, had not the library 
door opened and the gentleman himself 
sppeared upon its threshold. The hall was 
not light enough for Mr. Montgomery to 
see his visitor plainly, but Cele pushed 
nervously forward, and said, in her harsh, 
quick tone: ‘‘ Can I see you, sir, a moment. 
It’s on business, if you please?” 

And a moment later found herself con- 
fronting bim alone in the library she had 
looked at from without. 

Cele had to put one of her hands out on 
a chair near by for support, but she spoke, 
looking Mr. Montgomery straight in the 
face. 

‘IT knew it was the same name,” said 
the girl, anxiously; ‘‘but I never thought 
to find you was here.” 

‘*Wiy, this is Celia Baxter, isn’t it?” 
Mr. Montgomery said, in kindest tones and 
looking at the girl’s fair, freckled face with 
its expression of pitiful intensity, some- 
thing very compassionate in his gaze. ‘‘I 
wondered what had become of you, Celia. 
How is little Ned?” 

‘* He is getting better, sir,” said the girl, 
hurriedly; ‘‘ but oh, sir, he doesn’t know— 
anything about it, and please, please don’t 
tell him. He saw the little girl and you 
yesterday down in the lane and he threw 
some flowers down to her. He calls her 
Sweetheart and—and he made me come up 
here to-night just to see where she lived 
and”—the girl’s voice sounded like a cry 
of despair—‘‘I never thought it would be 
you.” 

Mr. Montgomery looked very much dis- 
tressed. 

‘*My good girl,” he said ina kind voice, 
‘* what are you afraid of. I will tell no one 
anything. There, I promise you, you need 
not be afraid.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened suddenly 
through the mist of tears that had risen in 
them. ‘I b’lieve you,” she said eagerly, 
and put her thin hands together with a 
gesture of relief. ‘‘S’ long as he doesn’t 
hear of it, I don’t care! He is lame, you 
know, sir, and I never let none of them 
come round fooling or bothering for fear 
they’ll get to asking too many questions or 
be too talkative. Another thing,” said Celia, 
suddenly, the color creeping into her pale 
face with am unusual blush and softening 
its outline for an instant, ‘‘ I’ve wondered 
if you thought I’d oughter have written 
back to you about anything. ’Twasn’t 
cause 1 wasn’t grateful, sir. 1l’m sure, I 
hope you know that.” 

‘© Of course, of course, Celia;” said Mr. 





Montgomery, still kind and reassuring in 
tone. ‘‘We know that. Tell me what I 
can do for you now,” and then looking 
around the beautiful room, it came upon 
Celia like a flash, what joy it would be in 
Ned’s life to see the place perhaps—to see 
Sweetheart again, and as Mr. Montgomery 
was a friend, surely there could be no harm 
in asking this much for the poor, weary 
little crippled life. ‘*He hasn’t anything 
to cheer him up except a few flowers, you 
see, sir,” she said, very humbly now, and 
all her intensity merged into tender thought 
for the child at home. 

‘‘And if he could just see where the little 
girl lives—or see her again, it would be 
like a whole book to him, sir.” 

Mr. Montgomery understood what Celia 
meant better almost than she did herself. 

‘**Certainly, certainly,” he said cheerily; 
‘**T will see that my little niece comes to 
see your brother to-morrow, Celia. She 
was very much interested in the boy who 
threw her those flowers, and we must man- 
age to bring him up here too.” 

How Celia got out of the house, she 
scarcely knew. The dusk was all full of 
contentment for her, in spite of the rain, 
and she would have carried home a glad- 
dened heart for all the shock she had re- 
ceived, but for her encountering Henry 
Cook a little too suddenly where he stood 
waiting on a street corner patiently for the 
girl whose steps he had followed. 

‘* Well, Pll be bound,” exclaimed Celia, 
flashing one of her most defiant looks at him» 
‘if you ain’t a born goose, Henry Cook, 
gaping round like that after me in the rain! 
Now who asked you to come and stand 
yourself down there in the wet, [’d like to 
know?” 

Henry always seemed to like Celia best 
when she was in one of her breezy moods. 

He laughed gleefully, and lo oked,at the thin 
girlish figure in the faded old calico with 
positive admiration. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder if I was a born goose, 
Cele,” he said gayly; ‘‘ but you see birds of 
a feather flock together and I had to come 
and look you up. Mother made me prom- 
ise to see how you were to-night. She’s 
missed you for a week past.” 

Celia could not help being somewhat 
mollified by Henry’skindness. She walked 
along peaceably at his side, while he told 
her of a treat he had planned for the next 
Sunday. He was sure they could contrive 
to get Ned out into the country. Henry 
had made a pair of crutches on a novel 
sort of principle and Ned had begun to try 
hopping about the room on them with some 
success, and next Sunday would be a good 
day for a further effort of Henry’s skill and 
the lad’s ability to use them. 

So, everything considered, Celia carried 
a decidedly brightened aspect into the attic 
when she returned there fifteen minutes 
later, and Ned never thought any of her 
stories beyond the lane half so interesting 
as the one she had to tell of the house near 
the bank, and ‘‘ you see,” Cele said, sum- 
ming up the possibility opening out for 
Ned, ‘‘ as I used to know this Mr. Montgom- 
ery at home, it will make it easier for him 
to let Sweetheart come down here once in 
a while to cheer you up or to have you go 
up there. I shouldn’t wonder, Ned, if they 
came to-morrow.” 

And Celia’s guess proved correct. By 
eleven o’clock the next morning the little 
pony carriage rattled down into the lane 
bringing Swectheart and her governess in 
it, and what an hour was that which 
followed! 

The little girl had brought with hera 
box full of books and toys, and speedily 
the two children had them out, and were 
playing together like old friends when 
Celia came home to dinner. The govern- 
ess, who was very nice and pleasant, and 
who probably had received some sugges- 
tions from Mr. Montgomery, sat reading in 
the distant window, and Ned had intro. 
duced Sweetheart to all his treasures; to 
the fucshia and tke rose geranium, and the 
laughing-eyed pansies. 1 hardly think the 
child had ever enjoyed a visit more than 
this, and it was with regret that she found 
herself at last obliged to go away, leaving 
Ned with a promise to come back again 
and to make some arrangements for his 
visiting her uncle’s house. Sweethdéart 
had told Ned all she knew of her own 
family history before her third visit had 
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taken place. She was an orphan, thé 
daughter of Mr. Montgomery’s dearest 
sister, who had died when she was a baby, 
and she had been traveling years and years 
with her uncle in Europe, and Ned thought 
it so funny when she said that the lane 
made her think of a village where they had 
lived in Eogland! Cele came in during 
one of these conferences startled a little to 
hear Ned telling his guest about father, 
and how he was saving up and working 
bard to go out West when he came home. 

‘: He is the bravest man you ever kaew,” 
said Ned, with glowing eyes. ‘‘ Once 
when there was a house on fire, he saved a 
woman and three children who were in an 
attic, and would have been burned but for 
father’s rushing in through the flames. 
Celia knows more about him,” the boy con- 
t:nued, looking up at his sister’s homely 
countenance, surprised, however, to find 
that for once she met this demand in si- 
lence. 

** My father was a brave man, too,” said 
Sweetheart. ‘‘He was in the war, and he 
fought and was wounded, but he said he 
didn’t mind losing his leg for such a cause. 
I think it’s lovely to have brave fathers.” 

And 8 weetheart’s eyes, that always made 
Cele think of wood anemones, were shining 
as she spoke. After this Ned was more and 
more pleased to tell Sweetheart stories of 
his father, and to let her share his anxiety 
aout his parent’s return, which was fixed 
for the ead of August. 

Sweetheart never forgot a day of that 
Angust, I believe. There were sometimes 
long stretches of drowsy, sultry afternoons 
-—it was really far cooler in the lane than 
up at the big house near the bank, and she 
and her governess went down there very 
often, especially after Ned was well enough 
to hop about a little on his new crutches, 
and to get over to the shady side of the 
river. 

If anybody in Patchanay wondered at 
Mr, Montgomery’s allowing his little niece 
to spend so much of her time in Mill Lane 
they would have understood it had they 
koowa that Sweetheart ruled her own uni- 
verze completely, doing precisely as she 
liked whenever it would not interfere with 
her health or personal safety; and when in 
the morning at the breakfas‘-table she 
would say, nodding her little golden head 
at her uncle, ‘’ Miss Faulkner and I are 
going down tosee poor Ned agaio,” Mr. 
Montgomery offered no further resistance 
than asuggestion that they be home in time 
for dinner, and that he trusted Miss Faulk- 
ner didn’t let Sweetheart sit out inthe sun. 

How did the child come by the name? 
She had caught it up io babyish days, hear- 
ing her father use it as a term of endear- 
ment, andit clung to her, putting the 
somewhat prim, old-fashioned name of 
Patience, which she had been christened 
by, away off, to wait for her coming to 
years of discretion. Ned or Celia never 
thought of her except as Sweetheart; and 
in Ned’s letters, which Cele helped him 
wiite, he told his father all about her, 
and how beautiful she was, and how good 
and kind to him. In a postscript to one of 
these, Cele once wrote, in her laborious 
scrawl: ‘‘This little girl is the Lawyer 
Montgomery’s niece. Heisa very kind, and 
lets her come down to see Ned, and it 
helps him along so much. He promised 
he would not tell anything. No one knows 
anything, I guess, around here.” 

Oace or twice, during Sweetheart’s 
mornings with Ned on the river-bank, Joe 
Malligan had taken out his boat for their 
anusement, and the party had been rowed 
ubout, up and down, and into the wider 
spaces of the river which Ned liked so much 
to watch of nights, flowing on under the star- 
litsky—he and Celia often wondered where; 
and the boy had contrived to fill Sweet- 
heart’s mind with as much of his own fan- 
tastic wondering on this subject as she 
could absorb; and the two children de- 
cided that if they ever got the chance, they 
would get into the boat for themselves and 
see how far up the river, or down it, they 
could go. 

Mr. Montgomery was called away on 
business toward the end of August. I told 
you that the weather, generally speaking, 
was very hot and sultry; but those who 
recall that season, as I do, will remember 
the wild rain-storms which came on, dis- 
persing the flerce heat of noonday, and 





bringing evenings wet and chilly enough 
for November. The Mill Lane people 
found this weather particularly trying. The 
river used to rise and swell, almost hiding 
the stone steps by the bridge; and some of 
the gardens, even, were invaded, by it, 
while Joe Mulligan had to tie his boat in 
half a dozen different places, from time to 
time, as the strength of the river grew. 

Joe was a big, careless, good-humored 
fellow, as his mother said, ** with no harm 
in him,” but very little common sense, or 
he would never have ssid as he did to Ned 
and Sweetheart one day that any time 
they wanted the boat for themselves they 
could have it. But the children regarded 
this permission as sanctioning their scheme, 
ard they laid a little plan of ac ion which 
delighted Sweetheart beyond measure. 
She was to come down as early in the day 
as possible with Miss Faulkner and they 
would get into the boat and row on and on 
and see what lay in that wide untraveled 
country whose horizon had looked to the 
children from their seat on the bank as 
limitless. 

Sweetheart lay awake half the night on 
the twenty-fifth of August thinking over 
this delightful plan, and when in the morn- 
ing it was discovered that Miss Faulkner 
had one of her headacbes and could not 
even be visited in the seciusion of the 
darkened room by the little maid, Sweet- 
heart decided to say nothing to any one, 
but go down to Mill Lane by herself. 

A new spice of adventure w.s added to 
the plan by this turn of affairs, and the 
little girl made up a hasty luncheon- 
basket of such things as she found for her- 
self in the dining-room, end went through 
the great quiet house £0 noiselessly that 
not one of the servants was aware of her 
movements or departure. She had never 
been alone half a dozen times in her life io 
the street, and so she felt the necessity of 
hurrying along as fast as possible, not vent- 
uring to stop for any glancesinto the shop 
windows, but following the line of travel 
she knew very well and t»rning down the 
lane with a beating heart. 

Ned was waiting and quite ready, but 
when he hinted that perhaps they ought 
not to go without having told Miss Faulk- 
ner, Sweetheart began to cry, and this was 
more than the little boy couldendure. He 
got down-stairs on his crutches, and very 
soon the pair of children had Joe Mulligan’s 
boat untied, the oars which Ned knew how 
to use fairly well in their places, and were 
drifting out upon the stream. 

I remember that day very well indeed, 
but at another point of the river—miles and 
miles below where Ned and Sweethcart 
startcd forth on their journey of investi- 
gating the world beyond Mill Lane for 
themselves. The sky bad been heavy early 
in the morning, then it grew luridly yeliow 
and again angry and defiant; but the s‘orm 
of wind and rain which rose suddenly and 
dismayed so many people in the neighbor- 
hood of Patchanay, did not begin until 
nearly noon, but once its fury rose there 
was no abatement; the banks with their 
crafts tied or moored idly here and there, 
the little ferry-boat two miles below Patch- 
anay, the irregular piers or wharves of 
rotten wood, which existed at certain points 
of the river, were lashed by the fury of the 
wind and rain that seemed to sink into an 
appalling shadow under the fast increas- 
ing blackness of the heavens; and while 
this scene of terror was gathering force the 
little boat with the two children in it grew 
to be a hidden speck tossed about wildly 
under the wind and rain, and why it was 
not sunk in the first half-hourof that dvead- 
ful storm, God only knew. 


Cele had been startled at the factory 
early in the day by a letter which she read 
with cheeks alternately flushing and pale, 
and which sent her to the book-keeper’s 
desk to ask that she might go home a little 
earlier than usual for dinner. But the re- 
quest was rather roughly denied, work 
was pressing, and Celia Baxter was koown 
to have one of the swiftest and surest pairs 
of hands in the place. Meanwhile a man 
with a tall sinewy frame and a face which 
showed pallor although no special delicacy 
in outline, a face that looked as though 
years of care and anxiety had set their 
mark upon it, eyes that looked strangely 
unused to the objects about them, and a 
gait which a casual observer even would 





have noticed from its suggestion that he 
was only anxious to put distance between 
him and some object or to reach some 
place he hungered to see, had come to 
Patchanay by an earlytrain. He asked an 
idler at the depot for Mill Lane, and made 
his way as rapidly as possible toward that 
district inquiring of the first person he met 
for Celia Baxter and her little brother. The 
woman directed the stranger ret dily enough 
to Celia’s attic, which the man found 
empty, but there with a kind of dogged pa- 
tieoce, which was part of his nature or a 
habit of life, he sat down in the dormer- 
window waiting for some one he knew to 
appear. How familiar the room looked to 
him! Celia had written about its every de- 
tail in her rough, awkward sort of way. 
The strong man bent his face above Cele’s 
flowers, inhaling their perfume as though 
it had a new fragrance, in that the blossoms 
were the result of the girl’s tending. But 
even as he sat there their very bloom 
seemed suddenly darkened by the sudden 
rising of the storm. The people in the lane 
below began to run about wildly, those 
who had garments out to dry, taking them 
in; Mulligan closed in the doorway of his 
little shop and people in the upper stories 
of tke old houses began to shut their win- 
dows as the rain beat down like some mad- 
dened, pent-up thing upon the whole place. 
The man had watched the rising of the 
storm and these signs of dismay in the lane, 
in a dull fashion at first, but even before 
Joe Mulligan came dashing up the stairs it 
had occurred to him that Cele and the boy 
might be out in it--might be needing some 
help and protection, and when Joe rushed 
into the room he had already made up his 
mind to go forth in search of ‘‘ the chil- 
dren,” as he called them. 

Joe came in drenched through, and 
looking at the stranger with a frightened 
face. 

‘** Ain’t Cele home,” he said, with trem- 
bling lips; ‘‘ my boat’s gone and I’m ’fraid 
Ned and the little girl are out in it.” 

The man caught up his hat and was out 
in an instant at Joe’s side, searcely stop- 
piog to ask any questions, but suffering 
himself to be led along to a point where 
another boat might be had in which he 
could face the storm for the children’s 
sake. 

Their oars were gone ten minutes after 
the breaking forth of the storm and Sweet- 
beart began to sob and cry. Ned only 
knew that he must quiet her, but he knew 
also that he was powerless to bring them 
safely back to land, and to lift one’s voice 
even in such a storm was useless. Sweet- 
heart had begun to pray, her childish little 
voice sounding very faintly in the midst of 
the roar of the rain and the strange hurri- 
care that blew about them, and Ned joined 
with her. 

‘‘Sweetheart,” he said, not daring to 
move about in the boat much, and yet con- 
triviag to edge his way nearer to the little 
girl, ‘‘I am afraid something is going to 
happen—ard I can’t swim”— 

The child’s blue eyes filled freshly with 
tears and she began to sob aloud. 

‘Ob, we'll be drowned, Ned! we'll be 
drowned, I know! Oh, what shall we do?” 
And a wild shriek followed as the little 
boat tossed violently from side to side. It 
was drifting about helplessly now, beaten 
hithcr and thither, just as the wind caught 
it, a mere toy in the embrace of the ele- 
ments—the children the merest atoms for 
destruction by such a gale and such a 
flood of rain; but perhaps it was the cry 
that reached the man who was fairly forc- 
ing his way along the river, for surely a 
cry came back to them, and Ned’s voice 
was lifted with all his might and main, 
calling out to the unknown succorer, ‘‘ We 
are here-here,” and back through the 
darkness came the voice again, ‘‘ Keep 
still, it is F'uther.” 

‘** Sweetheart,” cried Ned, joyfully, ‘‘ do 
youhear that. It ismy father; we weren’t 
expecting him until to-morrow, but he has 
come—and oh! brave father, he will save 
us, Sweetheart, don’t mind.” 

Tne children were clinging to each other, 
their white faces touched with hope as the 
man in the boat drew nearer and nearer, 
but his own oars were gone, and now the 
boat is drifting away. Another instant he 
has flung his coat and boots from him, and 
is in the water swimming toward them. It 





——— 


was Sweetheart who told the story of that 
morning. She could remember seeing 
Ned’s face light up, hearing his joyful cry 
of ‘Father! Father! didn't I say how brave 
and strong he was!” And then the map 
had caught the side of the children’s boat, 
but Sweetheart thinks they, by their move- 
ments toward him, must have upset it, they 
were iu the water, and he was telling them, 
in tones of anguish, how and where to cling 
to him. Sweetheart remembers hearing 
him say: ‘‘I cant’t get to shore with both, 
if you pull me down. You must get 
your arms about my neck,” and didn’t Ned 
say ‘“‘ Sweetheart must go first,” the little 
girl knew what a cloud of terrible darkness 
obscured everything, the next moment, but 
that she fel: herself being carried along, as 
the man swam t) shore, and she could hear 
Ned’s voice once more, saying, ‘* B-ave 
father”— It might have been whole days 
instead of hours when Sweetheart came 
back to consciousness lying in her own bed, 
watched over by Miss Faulkaer, the doc- 
tor, and it seemed to her, a whole roomful 
of people, and while she lay there, ecothed 
and contented enough during the after- 
noon, dozing filfully, only conscious of 
physical weariness, but for the most part 
well content to be among the soft pillows 
aud between the fresh linen sheets, she 
could hear them talk about Ned’s father 
having saved her life, and once she was 
sure she heard Miss Faulkner, in a kind of 
sobbing whisper, say, ‘‘ The boy must have 
silpped away of himself, for fear that his 
father could not take them both to shore. 
The poor man is nearly distracted, so Mr. 
Montgomery says.” 

And from the shadows of the room 
seemed to emerge the figure of the doctor’s 
wife, who was talking over the tragic 
affair with Miss Fauiknoer, and who came 
up now to look at the little girl with 
motherly interest. 

Sweetheart turned her eyes around swift- 
ly, their blue depths full of interest and a 
sort of fright. 

‘* Where is Ned?” she said, anxiously. 

And then the doctor’s wife and Miss 
Faulkner exchanged glances, and the latter 
came to the foot of the bed, saying: 

‘Ned is very bappy, dear; as s%cn as 
you are better you will know all about it.” 

Aud Sweetheart fell asleep again, and 
the storm that had carried so much havoc 
in its train had died away and the sky 
above the swolien river and above Mill 
Lane was filled with a thousand stars, ard 
the flowers in Celia’s attic window looked 
up at them, grieving, perhaps, Cele would 
have said, over what had befallen them 
that day. 


For never again would poor little Ned 
sit there and talk to them and make friends 
with the new blossoms springivg into life 
under his loving eyes. He lay now, for 
the last time upon his little bed, watched 
over by Cele and the broken-hearted father 
who would willingly have laid down his 
own life to keep that childish one on earth. 
But certainly one hour of perfect joy and 
triumph had come into the little cripple’s 
life. He bad known that Father had come 
home—had known and been passionately 
exultant in the knowledge, that Father had 
proved his valor and bravery —Father had 
saved Sweetheart’s life. I have often 
thought of Ned and wondered if it was not 
a merciful moment in which to take hia 
away from the world. Never again could 
his father so completely have realized 
the boy’s ideal, and the one consolation left 
poor Celia in it all was that Ned would 
know everything about Father in God’s 
presence now—would hear the real story of 
his leaving home, and of his long absence 
from them—where no judgment can be 
crue}, and no verdict anything but merciful, 
Beyond this fact, to the girl who knelt 
through the long hours of the night by that 
little bedside, there seemed no ray of hope 
or comfort in the loss that had come upon 
her. It was not in Cele to give way to 
loud demonstrations, even of passionate 
grief, but she knelt there even afier the 
father had fallen asleep in the high-backed 
chair, her arms flung out across the silent 
form that she loved, her head bent down 
near to her brother’s dear face, and the tears 
that had not come before, coursing down 
her pale face unrestrainedly, the silence and 
the loneliness of the night seeming to en, 
compass her and the child—to give her one 
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hour more in which to speak to him and 
tell him, before they carried him away, how 
much she had loved him. 

But when the day broke, and Cele started 
up to go about the necessary occupations 
of the morning, she had tried to put all 
traces of this last vigil away from her, and 
later in the day she walked upto Mr. Monat- 
gomery’s house almost her own independ- 
ent, self-reliant self again. 

It hurt her to have to talk to the neigh- 
bors about the accident, but up in Mr. 
Montgomery’s house, sitting in the library 
with the lawyer, it seemed easier to go 
over the tragic details of that morning, and 
there was something consoling in the fact 
that the lawyer thought himself fairly 
pledged now to the Baxter father and 
daugater, inasmuch as the man had saved 
Sweetheart’s life, and the boy had certainly 
given up his own that this might be ac- 
complished. 

Had little Ned ever dreamed, I wonder, 
of being the hero which, as time went on, 
he grew to be in the minds of those who 
knew him. Out of the simple materials of 
his mind and nature the boy had developed 
heroism enough to carry him through that 
supreme moment of self-sacrifice. Perhaps 
he had not meant to fling away his own 
life, and yet certainly he had desired above 
all things to have Sweetheart saved. 

Nothing seemed good enough to do for 
the Baxters, and had either of them been 
of the sort who craved and urged for as- 
sistance, they might have profited in many 
more ways than they did, by Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s gratitude and sense of obligation. 
It seemed to poor Cele that the enthusi- 
asm for going West had died away sud- 
denly when they carried little Ned up to 
the churchyard beyond the mill. She 
was lingering there in the late summer 
evening with her father when Henry Cook 
appeared, comirg forward slowly and rev- 
erently. Hesaid he had come to find Cele 
and to know when she and her father were 
going to start West. ‘* Because,” he said. 
shorily, *‘ Mother and I are going with ye.” 

Cele started and gave herself a little char- 
acteristic pull tcgether; whatever did the 
Cooks want going out West with tbem, 
was what flashed through the giri’s mind. 
Perhaps Cele had never looked plainer or 
more unattractive to the outward eye than 
at that moment, but standing there by the 
little freshly turfed grave, the pallor of her 
cheeks and the redness of her eyes had a 
sort of symbollic sacredness to the young 
fellow who locked at her as if she was of 
finer clay than all the other women in the 
world, and Cele, [suppose,caught the reflec- 
tion of his feeling, for she dropped her 
eyes, and said in a tone of unexpected gen- 
tleness: 

‘“*That’s kind of you, Henry. I don’t 
think it will seem quite as bad for father 
and me, if you go too. But iv’s out West 
we've bought a farm, or, rather, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has insisted on buying it and stoek- 
ing itforus. Father is a rignt-down good 
farmer. But if you go with us”—into the 
girl’s face came alook of pride and dignity, 
which, strangely enough, became it well— 
‘*there’ll be more for you to hear about it. 
We can’t take you along on no false pre- 
tense—can we, father?” 





When the story was told to me years and 
years later by Sweetheart herself, the 
sequel was added. The Baxters went 
West, and Celia had insisted upon Henry 
Cook’s hearing ‘‘ everything’ from no less 
a person than Mr. Montgomery himself. 
The reason of ‘‘ Father's’ absence was ex- 
plained—a simple one enough, but such as 
had made Cele’s life a burden to her, and 
yet resolved it into something strangely 
heroic. Baxter had been in prison, arrested 
for a foolish sort of crime, a street fight he 
had been drawn into, and which ended in 
his doing a man an ipjury; but Celia had 
vowed that Ned never should find this out, 
that Father should come out of prison, if 
he lived, and face his little boy without a 
shadow of disgrace between them, shou'd 
take up life again without a sense that those 
who were near him saw the stain uf guiltupon 
hisbrow. For this end the girl had worked 
early and late, had lived her life apart from 
her kind, trying to make him live down the 
one wicked act of a life as nearly blameless 
as a man in the thick of life’s battle could 
show. Andso, perhaps, was it not well that 





Ned only lived to know and see “‘brave 
Father” as he believed him to be. Baxter 
in the lonely watches of the night, often 
thought of the feeling that he had on be- 
holding his boy with such a look of tri- 
umph and pride in him shining in his face; 
he could recall the clasp of the childish 
arms about his neck, the touch of his boy’s 
face pressed against his own, and he, too, 
knows that it was all wisely and mercifully 
ordered. How might it have been witb 
him had the by learned that his father 
bad been a convict during those years of 
separation, had served bis time in payment 
for a crime, no matter how rashly com- 
mitted. And Cele in her home out West, 
a contented wife and mother—surely Ccle 
knows now that it happened for the bes*. 
She has not changed much though: she is 
the same independent, rather brusque Celia 
of old, but her moments of tenderness are 
for the child she has called in remembrance 
of Ned, and who is never weary of }is3'er- 
ing tothe story of Sweetheart which Celia 
relates over and again for all her children. 

Toe other day, Sweetbearv’s little girl 
and I walked down Mill Lane handino hand, 
the child pointing out to me the different 
points of interest which she knows now as 
well as her mother. Tae millis in active 
prosperity—the attic window has vanished 
and in place of this is a fine roofing, for the 
house is far more habitable to-day than 
when Ned lived his little life there and the 
fuchsia and the rose geranium and tbe 
pansies were his dear companions. Little 
Mary at my side said sbe wished that 
she could look up as her mother did that 
day, and have some one throw the flowers 
down to her, but as we elders had to reflect, 
times change and people withthem. Nid’s 
memory, however, cannot fade while so 
many little lips are eager to relate his story 
and so mapy friendly little feet are fond of 
going up to the placein thechurchyard on the 
hill where his name on the headstone is 
keptin summer-time half hidden by the 
children’s flowers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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INITIAL CHANGES. 
1. A public notice. 
2. Change the initial letter and it becomes a 
vessel for liquids. 
3. Change again, and give a son of Jacob. 
4. Change again, and it is useful in the 
summer. 
5. Change again, and behold the human race. 
6 Change again, and have a woman’s nick- 
name. 
7. Change again, and form a challow vessel. 
8. Change again, and it has moved swiftly. 
9. Change again, and have bark of the oak. 
10. Change again, and have a light wagon. 
11. Change again, and become pallid. 
F, 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in Eva, 
My second’s in lever, 
My third is in banter, 
My foarth is in canter, 
My fifth isin bauble, 
My sixth is in caudle, 
My szeventh’s in litter, 
My eighth is in bitter, 
My ninth is in coldness, 
My tenth is in boldness. 
My whole isa day interesting to New York 
citizens, 


CHABADE, 

A little object is my first, 
But said to be by far 

A mightier power for good or ill 
Than warlike weapons are, 


Where ’er the sea-bird cleaves the air 
My third’s swift course is held; 

Sometimes it flies on tireless wing, 
Sometimes it is propelled, 


My second did devise my first, 
And eke my third he planned ; 

But stiil, although he made them both 
He cannot aye command, 


My whole is something practiced 
Where’er my first is found ; 
Sometimes ’\ie sharp and angular 
And sometimesitisround. ©. W. K. 


INITIAL CHANGES. 
I am what they try to do, who aim ; 
Now change my head, and I oft win fame; 
Again, andlam of a bridle; 
Again, and I may make some scem idle ; 
Once more, and I’m a hole in the ground, 








Or else a substance that’s hard and round ; 
Again, I’m a word that’s sometimes heard 
As meaning rest to a flying bird; 
Again, I’m both a cat and a fiddle, 
And that is the end of this easy riddle. 

oO. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAROH 34. 
CHARADRE. 
Farthingale. 
PI. 
In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the piunging 
Cannon sbot ; 
When the files 
Of the isles 
From the smoky night encampment 
Bore the banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grummer, grummer, 
Rolled the roll of the drummer 
Through the morn! 


Guy Houmesrey McMaster. 
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Selections, 
THE LEGEND OF THE TWO SACKS. 


THERE is an ancient legend that tells of 
an old man who was in the habit of travel- 
ing from place to place, with a sack bhang- 
ing behind his back and another in front of 
him. 

What do you think these sacks were for? 
Well, I will tell you. 

In the one behind him he tossed all the 
kind deeds of his friends, where they were 
quite hid from view; and he soon forgot ail 
about them. 

In the one hangivg round his neck, under 
his chin, he popped all the sins which the 
people he knew committed; and these he 
was in the habit of turning over and look- 
ing at as he walked along, day by day. 

One day, to his surprise, he met a man 
wearing, just like himself, a sack in front 
and one behind. He went up to him and 
began feeling his sack. 

** What have you got here, my friend?” 
he asked, giviag the sack in front a good 

poke, 

‘**Stop, don’t do that!” cried the other, 
** you’ spoil my good things.” 

‘* What things?” asked number one. 

‘*Why my good deeds,” answered num- 
ber two. ‘*‘I keep them all in front of me, 
where I can always see them, and take 
them out and airthem. See, here is the 
half-crown I put in the plate last Sunday ; 
and the shawl I gave to the beggar girl; 
and the mittens 1 gave tothe crippled boy; 
and the penny I gave to the orga. grind- 
er; and here is even the benevolent smile 
I bestowed on the crossing-sweeper at my 
door; and”’— 

** And what’s in the sack bebind you?” 
asked the first traveler, who thought bis 
companion’s good deeds would never come 
to un end. 

‘Tut, tut,” said number two, ‘there 
is nothing I care to look at in there! 
That sack nolds what I call my litle muis- 
takes.” 

**T; seems to me that your sack of mis- 
takes is fuller tnan tne other,” said num- 
ber one. 

Number two frowned. He had never 
thougat that, though he had put what he 
called his ‘* mistakes” out of his sight, 
every one else could see them still. An 
angry reply was on his lips, when happily 
a third traveler—also carrying two sacks, 
as they were—overtook them. 

The first two men at once pounced on 
the stranger. 

‘* Wnatcargo do you carry in your sack?” 
cried one. 

** Lev’s see your goods,” said the other. 

‘*¢ With all my heart,” quoth the stranger; 
‘** for 1 have a goody assortment, and [ like 
to show them. This sack,” said he, point- 
ing to the one hanging in front of him, ‘‘is 
full of the good deeds of others.” 

**Your sack looks nearly touching the 
ground. lt must be a pretty heavy weight 
lo carry,” Observed number one. 

‘*Tuere you are mistaken,” replied the 
stranger; ‘‘the weight is only such as sails 
are to a sbip, or wings are to an eagle. It 
helps me onwaris.” 





‘* Well, your sack bebind can be of little 
geod to you,” said number two, * for it 
appears to be empty; and I see it has a 
great hole in the bottom of it.” 

**T did it on purpose said the stranger; 
‘‘for all the evil I hear of people I put in 
there, and it falls through, and is lost. So 
you see [ have no weight to drag me down 
back wards.” 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC. 


THERE is a yourg critic on the Boston 
press who is called upon to review the 
grea‘er part of all the books that one im- 
portapt paper receives; and as authors 
generally manage to find out who their 
judges in the press are, the fact has spread 
abroad among them that their work in this 
instance is being reviewed bv a young man 
but lately out of college. The other day 
an elderly literary man met this young 
critic and said to him: 

**T suppose you won't resent a friendly 
word about your book-reviewing from a 
literary veteran, will you?” 

“*Certainly not.” 

‘* Well, you are doing pretty well; but 
your work is sad'y immature. 1 have seen 
some particularly boyish criticisms lately.” 

** Would you be willing to mention some 
examples to help me to mend my style?” 

‘** Certainly.” 

And then the literary veteran proceeded 
to name three particular bock notices as 
containing in every line the evidences of 
immature judgment. 

‘I thank you very much,” said the 
young critic, ‘‘ but the first criticism you 
nemed was written by a distinguished 
specialist in the department of learning 
which the book treated; the second was the 
work of a professor in Harvard College; 
acd the third was written by ore of the 
most eminent literary clergymen of Bos- 
ton.” Which, inasmuch as it was the fact, 
goes to prove that it is sometimes difficult 
to “locate” literary style in an unsigned 
newspaper article.— Boston Transcript. 





FROM “THE NEW SOUTH.” 
Co_umsvus. Miss., Oct. 8(tb, 1885. 

Drs. Starkey & PaLeN:—The remarkable 
success Of your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
in my mother’s case induced me to adopt it in 
my own. For more than fifteen years I have 
been troubled more or less with Dyspepsia, and 
for over six [ have suffered intensely and con- 
tinuously from [udigestion, Cons ipa'ion and 
Hemorrhoids. I bad severe headaches almost 
every week, and was comneiled to use morphine 
for relief from this, as well as purgatives for the 
former. 

I had tried all the usual remedies for these, 
but with only temporary relief, and my condi- 
tion steadily grew worse. In July last I was 
prostrated for ten days by an attack of hemor- 
rhoids of unsual severity. After partial recov- 
ery I resorted to your Compound Oxygen, which 
more than met my expectations. I have no 
headaches, and no symptoms of Dyspepsia of 
any kind. Ina word, my restoration to health 
I regard as complete. 

Respectfully, W.H. Wortuinaton, Editor. 

A volume of nearly 200 pages, entitied **Com- 
pound Oxygen. Its Mode of Action and Re- 
sults,” will be mailed free to sny address on 
application to Dra. Starkey & PaLen, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa —N. Y. Witness. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
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HOME EXERCISER" for Brain Workers and 
Bedentary People. “entiemen, tein aud Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid A complete gymnasium, Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something uew, scientific, 
durable, comprehevsive,cheap. Send for circular. “Home 
Scuoois ror Puysica, Cutturs,” 16 East 

Prof. 
How 


M4th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
D. wo. Wm. Biaikie, rote of “ 

to Get Strong,” says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked half at we.” 


Morphine Habit Cure4 ir 10 
OPIUM a2 ace et aise 
HOTELS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine, 






” 














T. £. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 








PRIESTLEY'S CAMELS-HAIR FABRICS 


luciuce a cowpiete line of 


Cloths, for both costumes and wraps, of extra 


uality; the Real India Cleth, uniting the Camel-hair effect with the graceful folds of 
dian draperies ; and tbe new silk-ewarp diagonals and serges, the softest and most 


luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and 


ually suitable in and outof mourning. 


None genuine unless rolied on a ‘* Varnished Board” showing the grain of the wood, which 


1s the Priestley trade-mark. 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Craw- 


ford & Simpson. Le Boutilher Bros., H. O’Neill & Co., and others, 
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The Aoriculiural Mditor wilt be giad to recetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make thie department more valuable to those 
of ovr subscribers who feel specially wterested.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 





PLOWING DIFFERENT So1_s.—Though many 
differ as to deep or shallow plowing, there are 
some points on which most farmers will agree. 
For example, wet lands should not be plowed 
deep until they have been thoroughly drained. 
Alluvial soils and deep, clay loams, where the 
surface and subsoils do not materially differ, 
can scarcely be tilled too deeply. Thin soils, 
however, should not be plowed below tbe 
available plant food. {[t takes twice as much 
manure to fertilize the land when it is plowed 
to a depth of ten inches, as when it is plowed 
five inches; yet, on the other hand, by plow- 
ing only five inches deep, the soil will be ex- 
hausted much quicker than when the plowing 
is ten inches. 

STANDARD oF GRAIN MEAsuRE.—The Na- 
tional Board of Trade, at a late session in 
Washington, adopted a resolution that a uni- 
form standard of grain measure for the United 
States and for other countries, especially for 
such as export or import wheat, should be 
established, and strongly recommended the 
same. The Central system, current in Liver- 
pool and the Pacific states of this country, 
representing 100 pounds avoirdupois, was ap- 
proved and recommended for general adop- 
tion by this and other countries as a standard 
for grain measure. 

AOTION OF GyrsuM.—The Connecticui Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station states that land 
plaster or gypsum has no affinity fcr nitrogen. 
When moist it will absorb and retain carbon- 
ate of ammonia, which is volatile, the strong 
ammoniacal odor of stables andurinals be- 
ing due to it. Plaster sprinkled on manure 
beaps and in stables prevents loss of carbonate 
of ammonia, The loss of ammonia in stables 
is not easy to compute. An amount of am- 
monia that can be smelt is very small, and 
would hardly be worth the saving, though no 
doubt tbe Joss, under some circumstances, 
more particularly in warm weather, is consid- 
erable. The advantage of using plaster in 
stables is largely from the fact that the air 
which the animals breathe is kept sweeter and 
more wholesome. Loam is a very excellent 
deodorizer and absorbent of ammonia. It 
would have to be used in larger quantities 
than gypsum, and would therefore increase 
the weight of the manure to be handled. Gyp- 
sum retards the rotting of manure. 

Soi. CONSTITUENTS.—Soils are formed of the 
disin'egration of rock and the decomposition 
of vegetable matter. The rock furnishes the 
mineral part and the vegetation the organic 
part. Hencethe character of the soil will 
vary with the kind of rock from which it was 
produced, the extent of the deeomposition it 
bas undergone, and the kind and amount of 
organic matter that is mixed with the decom- 
posed rock. 

OLEOMARGARINE UNHEALTHFUL.—The evi- 
dence against all kinds of bogus butter contin- 
ues toaccumulate. Aspecial report by Dr. R. 
D. Clark, of Albany, arrives at the conclusion 
that oleomargarine is dangerous to healtb, on 
the ground, first, that it is indigest:ble; sc- 
ond, that it is insoluble when made from ani- 
mal fats; third, that it is liable to carry the 
germs of disease into the human system; and, 
fourth, that in the eagerness of manufacturers 
to produce their spurions compounds cheaply, 
ingredients enter into it which are detrimental 
to the last degree to the consumer's bealth. 

ABvuUT QuINcEs.—At a meeting of the West_ 
ern, N. Y., Horticultural Society, George Ell- 
manger said Rae’s Mammoth was the best, 
most productive and profitable variety of the 
quince, and that the Champion had proved 
poor. Mr. Green thought the Champion iden- 
tical with the Angers. The tender character 
of the tree was an objection to the Champion. 
Mr, Elimanger said it was entirely unlike the 
Angers. Meech’s Prolific did not receive any 
special commendation, besides, the name 
Meech was inappropriate, as Meech did not 
originate it; and the word ‘prolific’? was 
merely added as laudatory of its character, 
Mr. Green thought it only a variation of the 
common Orange quince. 

Sources oF PoTasu.—When potash is used 
as a fertilizer itis important togetthesupply as 
cheaply as possible, observes a recent writer. 
Woolashes make the beat fertilizer, as they 
contain besides pot.sh some percentage of 
phosphate of lime; but there are few places 
where wood ashes can be obtained in quan- 
tity. Germano potash salts are a low-grade 
potash fertilizer, and though nominally cheap 
contain only twelve to twenty per cent. of 
their bulk of any fertilizing value. The mu- 
riate of potash is a high-grade feriilizer, con- 
taining eighty-three per cent. of pure potash, 
while fourteen per cent, of the remainder is 





common salt, which-on many soils has consid- 
erable manurial value. 

WORKING AND SaLtiING BuTTER.—Ina paper 
on this subject Mr. T. O. Curtis says that a few 
years since dairymen tbought it necessary to 
gather their butter into a solid mass in the 
churn,and then take it out and work and wash 
it as long asthe water looked milky. Later, 
some one started the idea of stopping the 
churn when the butter had gathered into 
lumps the size of beech-nuts or kernels of 
corn. Inthis condition it was mashed in the 
churn or bowl, with little working until the 
salt was applicd. This was an improvement. 
Now the more advanced butter makers stop 
the churn assoon asthe butter appears in 
granules the size of wheat kernels, even as 
small as mustard seed. 

Use oF BLINDs on Horses.—In his new 
work on ‘The Bridle Bits,’? Col. J. C, Bat- 
tersby sensibly obeerves that the custom of 
putting blinds on horses indiscriminately is a 
great error. Carriage horses, he continues, 
look well in showy head-gear, and handsome 
blinds are a great improvement to the style 
and”general appearance of real, well set-up 
carriage teams. But for buggy, cart, car, stage, 
wagon, trunk, and general travel they are 
wholly unnecessary, and as regards safety 
they are a detriment rather than an advan- 
tage. What do surface-car horses want with 
blinds? Horses, like ourselves, want to see 
where they are going, and the horse that shies 
proves that he wants to keep out of dangcr by 
the very fact of his shying. 

Best Sueep To Feep.—Though this has long 
been a mooted question, it is frequently ssid 
that Merino sheep are light feeders compared 
with the mutton breeds. An experiment was 
made last winter at the Michigan Agricultural 
College Farm, where fine Merino sheep, weigh- 
ing 432 pounds, were fed in one lot, and five 
Southdown sheep, weighing 680 pounds, were 
fed in another lot. The effort was made to feed 
just what they would eat clean. Alihough the 
lot of Southdowns were 248 pounds heavier in 
the aggrigate, yet they consumed no more hay 
than the Merinos. 

Freep Horses Stow.y.—Old horses often get 
in the habit of swallowing their food too fast. 
This is from a painful realization of the danger 
of not getting a square meal if they delay. None 
the less the habit is a bad one, and should be 
corrected. A few clean cobble-si:oues mixed with 
the oats in their box and left there will cause 
them to pick the feed over slowly and masti- 
cate it more thoroughly. Cut feed is less hkely 
to be eaten rapidly than whole grain, and dry 
meal than that which has been wet. 

Tax on Sovutnern Puanters.—Statistician 
Dodge, of the Bureau of Agriculture, calla atten- 
tion tothe great burden of usurious interest 
paid by the poorer planters of the South, whose 
crops are mortgaged for supplies. The loss in 
some states amounts to $5,000,000 a year, ab- 
sorbing nearly all the profit of production, 
while the soil is wearing away with the lives of 
the cultivators for the bonefit of the commercial 
class. And yet the planters of the South and 
the farmers of the North keep on electing to 
legislative and other influential positions men 
who are benefited by retarding tve progress and 
interests of the greatest producing class of the 
country. 

A Test ror Mitx.—Dairymen and others 
who do not believe in the power of milk to rap- 
idly absorb and become contaminated by sur- 
rounding noxious smells will do well to try the 
following simple test, the results of which will 
probably at once convince the most skeptical: 
Take a wide bowl or soup plate to the cow stable 
when you go to milk; pour into it a pint of 
fresh milk, set it on the floor or at the hight 
of a milk stool, so as to expose it fully to the 
air of the stable, behind and close to the cows. 
If the day is close and heavy, and the milk is 
cold, and the stable not cleaned out and aired, 
the result will be surprising. Take it to the 
house, or anywhere away from the stable, and 
try to drink it. 

New Use ror Poratozs.—Ist is announced 
that, by a new French process, potatoes are 
converted into a material possessing the prop- 
erties of celluloid. The peeled potatoes are 
boiled in diluted sulphuric acid, eight parts acid 
to 100 parts water, for thirty-six hours; the 
substance is then dried between blotting paper 
by pressure. Imitation meerschaum pipes, bil- 
liard balls, etc,, are made of the new material, 

CanneED Tomatoes.—It is becoming gener- 
ally known that the English people have devel- 
oped a great liking for tomatoes, and as their 
climate is too cold for this vegetable the de- 
mand must be supplied in its canned state. 
Probably the over-production of canned toma- 
toes a few years agomade the basis for a more 
extended use of them, and thu; a better demand 
in future, Gardeners and farmers who grow 
tomatoes will recover a part of their losses when 
canned tomatoes could hardly be given away. 
It is sometimes a good thing in the end for 
prices of a product to go very low, as this in- 
creases the use of it by those who could not af- 
ford it before. 

AprLyine PuasteR.—An adept in the use of 





fertilizer says that the rate in using gypsum 
should be a little at a time and often, It is best 
applied on the leaves and before a rain; but in 
midsummer or after it will increase the size of 
ears of corn, when a second application is made, 
as compared with that only plastered early in 
the season. lts extraordinary effect on vegeta- 
tion under some circumstances suggests the idea 
tbat it has often some power to decompose air 
and make its nitrogen available asa plant food. 
If this theory is correct one can well afford to 
apply gypsum freyuently in the hope of occa- 
sionally hitting the right time and condition for 
receiving the most benefit, 


SPECIALISTS IN FARMING—PO- 
TATO GROWING. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 








Tuk exigencies of modern civilization are 
working out definite changes in every business 
of life, and year by year each department of art, 
science and literature is becoming more com- 
plex and difficult of mastery. With the increase 
of our knowledge, the demand for specialists 
becomes more exacting. In business, the many 
interests connected with the operations of a 
large company are putintothe hands of men 
who have made a specialty of their particular 
branch of work, and thus greater perfection is 
secured. The farmersof our land are tending 
in the same general direction. The great wheat 
growers of the Northwest, the wealthy cattle 
raisers of the Western plaing, ard the large corn 
farmers of the West, are all specialists, and the 
development of thes3 several branches of farm- 
ing are due largely to their efforts to make their 
one business successful. Nearer home, we have 
specialists oa a smaller scale; the bee-keeper, 
the dairyman, and the fruis grower. Farming 
no longer require?, as it didin days when com- 
munications were so difficult and far boiween, 
that a little of everthing shall be raised on the 
farm, and nothing in particular on a large scale. 
To compete successfully with the specialists of 
the West, the Eastern farmers must adopt their 
policy—conserve their energies, and de- 
vote them largely toward the perfecting of one 
single branch of industry. The hue and cry of 
the mixed Eastern farmers has been for years 
that farming does not pay here in the East, that 
the Western farmers are crowding them out of 
existence. This is largely true, but it is simply 
the result of natural competition, and not a 
question of advantages, as regards soil, imple- 
ments and opportunities, 

The potato grower in the East always bas the 
advantage of finding a ready market fcr his prod- 
uce. In the West this is not always true, until 
a large part of the profits are consumed in pay- 
ing transportation fees. If he makes a special- 
ty of this particalar branch of farming a num- 
ber of other greatadvantages may be enumer- 
ated. Modern science has provided him with 
various labor-saving instruments, which the 
mixed farmer cannot afford to purchase, con- 
sidering the many other farm implements that 
he must necessarily have; but he who makes a 
specialty of potato growing can consistently ex- 
pend a moderate sum for all the tools that will 
help him iu taking the best care and marketing 
his crops, for the reason that he will notrequire 
the many tools necessary for the raising of 
miscellaneous crops. The instruments can then 
be used in their proper season, and no outside 
interests need call the farmer away from the po- 
tato field when his time and attention are most 
urgently demanded there. The puzzle of pro- 
ducing the greatest amountof paying produce 
from an acre of ground, can be solved only 
when the farmer studies the condition of the 
soil, and the chances he has of raising a cer- 
tain kind of crop. 

Theold plan of mixed farming, which is in 
vogue now among many of our farmers in the 
Eas’, is to raise enough vegatabics, wheat, corn, 
potatoes, etc., for their own use, und for the 
market. It matters not what the condition of 
the soil of their farm may be ; they seem in duty 
bound to raise a amall crop of each for sale. If he 
has a clay farm, well watered with springs and 
brooke, where he could make money in dairying 
and fattening hogs, but where a crop of potatoes 
would require the greatest amount of laborand 
cost, the excuses for his attempting to raise the 
latter for home consumption and even for sale, 
would be unsound ones. Spending so much 
time and labor on his small batch of potatoes, 
he must naturally demand a higher price for 
them when sent to market than the farmer who 
sends them in by the wholesale from his thirty 
or forty acre lot. To sell them at such a sacri- 
fice be finds that in the end he will be the loser, 
and his other industries, for which his farm is 
adapted, bee-keeping, dairying, etc., must equal- 
ize the matter by bringing himin extra profit. 
His year’s profits are thus cut down all around, 
whereas, if his time and attention had been de- 
voted almost wholly to caring for and and mar- 
keting the peculiar crop for which his farm is 
adapted, the chances are that he would have 
made a much better bargain, and could afford 
to pay a good price for the other necessities of 
farm life from one who bad mide 9 specialty in 
cultivating them, 





Mixed farming of to-day resembles greatly the 
inexperienced business man, who started out 
with a small capital to manufacture butionr, 
hats, shoes, and various other useful articles of 
wear in one building. He was going to monop- 
olize all the trades, and be ready to supply a de- 
mand for one article, when another wasa glut 
in themarket. Atthe outset he found bimeelf 
considerably hampered in procuring the neces- 
sary macinery for the manufacture of his several 
articles, each one requiring an entirely differ- 
ent set of engines. His capital was limited, and 
to cut down expenses he handicapped himself 
by purchasing only the old-fashioned onee, and 
he did not pretend to get the labor-saving ones, 
which would enable him to do his work better 
and guicker. The result of his strange business 
venture could have been foretold, His buttons, 
hats and shoes were all inferior to those which 
were turned out by large factories, and on cal- 
cuiating up his profits, he found that to sell bis 
goods at the market price he would the loser off 
every sale. Mixed business did not pay, and so 
he sold off his old machinery, purchased new 
and improved ones for making hats, and in the 
future turned his entire attention to the man- 
ufacture of that one article, contenting bimself 
with buying bis buttons and shoes from other 
manufacturers. 

The cases are not exactly parallel, but the gcu- 
eral principle is the same in each, To become a 
specialist meaus to become narrow usually, but 
in the case of the farmer it need not be so. The 
custom of raising vegetables for household use, 
or any other garden stuff, should not be neg- 
lected, even though he is making a specialty 
of potato growing. There are not raised for 
profit, but for the pleasure which they afford. 
Everything about the farm can be utilized and 
made enjoyable; but the worry and anxiety of 
getting a few loads of hay, and as many more of, 
wheat, several barrels of turnips, and fifty bush- 
els of potatoes to market when the price for 
each article is way up can be done away with. 
The farmer can siudy the market reports of his 
one article of produce, and when the time comes 
for selling he can be prepared to forward them 
to the city without delay. Year after year he 
can make experiments in growing his specialty, 
improving his land according to the metbods 
which experience teaches him. In time he will 
be enabled to excel his neighbors who practice 
mixed farming, in raising large and beautiful 
crops, 

Everything seems to be in favor of meking 
specialists of farmers, and those who fail to 
adapt themselves to the new ordering of thiugs 
will, apparently, find themselves in time hard 
pushed by our Western specialists, who year after 
year are taking up new branches of farming, 
and spending their whole time, money and at- 
teation in developing them to their utmost. 

New YORK CITy, 





WORK FOR MARCH. 


WHEN preparing hints for the flower and 
pleasure grounds, something whispers to us to 
say everything possible in favor of the birds. 
Undoubtedly these lovely creatures give a double 
pleasure to that which the garden itself would 
afford. But when we come to the fruit and 
vegetable garden, we should meet with a direful 
storm if we said much in favor of birds. Of 
what consequence is the cheerful spring chirp 
of the English sparrow, if before the spring is 
over he takes all your peas away? Suppose we 
admit that the robin lives on the earth-worm 
and similar things in early spring, whatif he 
leave you never a cherry on yuur tree? Asa 
lover of Nature we sing praises to birds. As a 
fruit grower and orchardist, it is not easy to 
decide what song to sing. In the old world, 
cherry and other fruit-growers have to depend 
on fishing-nets over the trees, unless on a very 
large scale, when dependence is had on boys 
with clacquers, to drive them away. 

In vegetable growing, deep, rich, soil, now so 
generally condemned for fruit gardens, is of the 
first importance here. Soil cannot be too rich or 
too deep, if we would have good vegetables. It 
is, indeed, remarkable, that in many respects we 
have to go very differently to work -to get good 
fruits than we have to perfect vegetables. While, 
for instance, we have to get sunlight to give the 
best richness to our fruite, our vegetables, are 
usually best when blanched or kept from the 
light. So, also, as we keep the roots as near the 
surface as we can in order to favor the woody 
tissues in trees, we like to let them go deep in 
vegetables, because this favors succulence. 

Where new Asparagus beds are to be made, 
now is the time; the ground should be rather 
moist than dry, and be trenched about two 
feet deep, mixing in with it a good quantity of 
stable dung, andif the ground be inclined to 
sand, add some galt; the beds should be marked 
out four feet wide, and the alleys about two 
feet. If pegs are driven down at the corners of 
the beds permanently, they will assist opera- 
tions in future years. Having marked the 


positions of the beds and procured a stock of 
two-year-old plants, place them on the soil nine 
inches apart in rows, one foot asunder, making 
three rows ineach bed; then cover the whole 
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with soil from the alleys and rich compos: a 
couple of inches. 

In a general way no bints can be given that 
are applicable to the whole United States, as to 
times to sow or plant garden-seeds. Every- 
body knows that the sooner after frost is gone, 
and the ground becomes dry enough to work, the 
hardier kinds of vegetables must be sown, and 
the more tender ones not set till the ground b:- 
comes settled and warm. Nothing is gained by 
setting things of the tender kind out early, for, 
though frost may not catch them, they become 
stunted, and later ones will catch up and out- 
distance them.— Gardener's Monthly. 





P. M. Avaur, State Pomologist of Conn., sayr, 
in Farm and Home, that the apple or pear or 
peach takes kindly to a vareity of soil, but the 
quince in decidedly notional. The quince Jikes 
a deep, rick loam, but not sour, stagnant soil, 
Again, the plow, running deep and close to a 
quince tree inflicts a wrong not easily forgotten, 
The quince delights in sending out many feed- 
ing roots only a little below thesurface. Hence, 
if culture is given, as is best, let it be careful 
and shallow. Adopt the rule of covering the 
soil in November with two inches of good, fine 
stable manure, evenly spread as far about the 
tree as the branches extend, and a little farther. 
In spring fork this in carefully, and if ycu 
choose, mulch with some coarse material to 
smother the weeds; otherwise use the hoe, 
Follow this plan for three or four years and 
people will wonder how you raise such large 
and fine quinces, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
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Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 00 
Lister 4ros.’ Specialties : 

standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@85 00 


0.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 00 


Ground Bone............... 81 00@388 50 
Crescent Bone ..........++-. 29 00@381 50 
Potato rertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco * ........+62. 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat ** cccocsceoess SORE Oe 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer.......... - 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
war 3,000 Tat... ccccccces . Bu 00@85 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
pf) | eee 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
SIE ann ccaneseceecens< 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs....... 80 00@88 09 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
3. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
“moire State Superphospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone......... ‘ 82 00 
Mapes £. and P. G. Uo.’s Specialties : 
—— cesesecocesosses 45 00 
WF easedieasevucceses 43 00 
Vegetable OS ete eae ee 45 00 
Completa “A” Brand...... ee 88 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 29 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate....... ae 25 00 
Concentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer............. 45 00 
Wheat = brskekasentpe 47 50 
Cee .scscassewnses 46 50 
AA Ammoniated | ‘Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Williams, Ulark «@ Uo.’s Special- 
ties : 
Americus sone Superphosphate 88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 88 00 
Farmer’s Friend Fertiiizer.. 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone....... 30 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4'¢ cents for fot aud 
6@54¢ for Pearl 


AGRICULTURAL. 


> an WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives snd daughters! 

Home is not home at all without them. Yet they 
may die and Jeave the house silent and sad any day. 
Husbands and fathers a wordin yourear, The Jadies 
are not always to blame when they are lew-spirited 
and “cross.” They are sick. Put a bottle of 

DR. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY 
on the shelf and tell them to use it. The color wil! 
come back to their cheeks and the laugh to their pips. 
Cowplaints are linked together. They are associated 
by nature. Get one disease and you will have otuers. 
Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy is 


The Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 


It is adapted to all ages and both sexes, affording re- 
lief in a)l cases caused by impurity of the blood, such 
as Kidney and Liver Covuplaints, Constipation and 
Weaknesses peculiar to women. No sufferer should 
despair as jong as this remedy remains unirie 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 
Supe at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 
$la bottle; six for $5. 
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p A Marti wr EL & CO. 
Seed Merchants. 


“ 1303 3 Market 3 St., t. Philadelphia, Pa. 





NO. | PERUVIAN GUANO: 


Genuine, Crude, Raw and Unmanipulated. 


DIRECT FROM THE DEPOSITS OF PERU, LABOS, AND 
PABELLUON DE PICA. 


Grades from Four and One-Halt to Ten Per Cent. Ammonia. 


Having been appointed sole selling agents for the United States for the PERUVIAN GUANO of the COM- 
PAGNIE COMMERCIALE FRANCAISE OF PARIS, who are the sole consignees of the OHILIAN GOV- 
ERNMENT, we are prepared to sell in any quantity desired, from one ton upward, from cargoes now in store 


This Peruvian Guano is all inspectedand analyzed by Dr. A. R. Ledoux, ex-Director of the North Caro 
lina Agricultural Station, and a copy of his certificate of analysis of each lot will be furnished if desired. —= 


Correspondence eolicited. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 


158 Front Street, New York. 
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RUITS, APPLE, PEACH AND NUT TREES SPECIALTIES. 
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J.T. LOVETT, Little Silyer. New Jersey. 
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Gataloere and Price List of 30 varieties FREE. 
ALM. aR: Box 846, Cincinnati, QO. 


PEARSON’S 
FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade. Reliable. Lasting. 


Manufactured in dry orn sten we fame 
full weight of fertilizing mate rial. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
peta direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention. 


Send for cata] 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES |1 


For 18 | Years 9 ous Grent cont Special 
ting ROS Aart all the 
untest Novelties: and finest standard sorts in differ. 
it sizes and 45 suitall, Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
or express to all points. 
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CONSUMPTION 


You 

Con h, Bronchitis, Asthma, Use PARKER’S some: by mf 
y lay. It hascured many of the worst cases, and is 

p48 forallatfectionvot the throat and "jungs, — ais- 

eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 

saves life. Cures when allelse fails. re at Druggists 


E CORNS The Best Cure for Corns, 
HINDER an. em, 0b Seats 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, RocHesTesR, N. Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. ¥. 











ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


ADDRESS, 
W.S.LITTLE, 


Bochester, 


ognes 10c, 
N.Y. rs Waewssais List Free. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO.| = 


YEARLY SALES 
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Glidden & Curtis, 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 








EMPIRESTATE GRAPE 


magnificent stock of one and two year old vines. 
Ordee directly from the original introducers. Send 
Jor Cirewlars. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


MERBRELL & ANTHONY, 
ENEVA,N. Y. 
GENERAL NURSERYMEN, 
Specialties for Spring of 1887. 


The Yellow Transparent Apple Bears Young, 
Bandy. in August, is very productive, excellent ard 


1° Wachusetts Thorniess Blackberry. U 
bearer, and without 





pprlication. Corres 
. B. Choice and new "Grape-vines at low prices. 









Piso’s Rem for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easies on Uae, and Cheapest, 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents, 
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—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


‘ A POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Indigestion, Acute and Aton'c Dysvepsia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinsl Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, 
and in convalescence from Acute Diseases 

Over 5,000 physicians have sent to us the most Matter- 
ing pe hn Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
arising from tmproper digestio: 


n. 
For = aad we have manufactured the Di ave Fer- 


m ry agreea! 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia- 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer to 
all Wholesale and Retail Droggists and PHYSICIANS 
generally, Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
ANUFACTURING CIIEMISTS, 


83 John st., N.Y. 





tenn | FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wz can supply Files or Binders for Tux Lepz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


G States, on she of one dollar and 
pin ce ‘a yolirabowly The usual price is $1.60 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has forsale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ines and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, 0 any address upon receipt cf the very 
low prices named- 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIKST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of BHOSt, WA... ncceeesssssveneeseescerscesees 


Ritohie, the En@raver.............-ses0+:+0+..-26 OO 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATEr 
Size, 26x40. . eooes 200 

The Same in Artist's Proof, signed by A. F 
Ritchie, the Engrave... .........0+++-seeeeeee 15 OO 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x%... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Siz, ifxx 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER OOLFAX 
seer 100 








CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 1x20............... 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white papir 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarventer. Bound in Cloth 


eceeretpeccrescccscsccscosess, 9D 


860 pages. Price. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bovnd 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New Yok. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


52 Mumbers (postage £POO)..ceecerseseereersseeee SS OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage penance 226 











26 wd (6 mos.) es 

17 - (4 mos.) *  secsseressccesss 1 OO 
13 (8 mos.),' @  ewvcsccccccccess 69S 
4 ” (1 month), nd 30 
2 sad (2 weeks), ny 20 
1 Number (1 week), a eee 10 
One subscription two years.............sssses0005 & OO 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MUTtANOS...-.ccccccccccescercsssesecessseseecesess.. © OO 
Three subscriptions, one year — in one re- 





One subscription three years.. poserecs eccccesesseee 8 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re. 
mittance...... ebebensb0ebeenee Soecproccescosscs o-. 8&0 


One subscription four years... ........se0s.-- 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MUTtANCE..... coccccrccccsccccces cose 
One subscription five years,...........+++...+ 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva-t- 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUD 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offera month's subscription as s 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ie made, 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Sa” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tap 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa7"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED ee The pres 
absolute pro 
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me names snteses on on the subseription books without 
oo requested 


a he" oxpiration, so that no loss of nt numbers may 


OTH — RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient recei 

‘or becri m. Receipts for enen 
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eras cithor the fiset or j— a week after the 
secon: 
is received. But when a ge 5 Pp ouive 
e receipt will be sent by met 
oon > oaerOy tao 0s Ho. 1) Hess Btreet, 
and ad ents, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Bex 2787. New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Ft eteeeenaete 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordin- 
ary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or rhosphate 
powders. Se/d on/y in cans. Roya BAKING POWDER 
Company. W6 Wall 8t., N. ¥ 


REMINGTON 
Standard 


Typewriter, 








THE NEW NO. 8 FOR WIDE PAPER. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machine 
Buy them with the privilege of returning 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
Justrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Stenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


KNABE 








KWA 


NOFORTES. 
Tone, ri ie hie and Durability. 


LIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 aa 206 West Baltimore Street, 





Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth 1) Avenue, N. ¥.— Y¥. 
Low Estimates, 
ta ees. DOOM S265 Waar Se, DOSLOD 


Careful Service. Dodd's ADVG AGENCY, 
MANHATTAN WATCH CO. 
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We invite your attention to our SWEEP SECOND 
STOP and PLAIN WATCHES in GOLD-PLATED or 


NICKEL-SILVER cases. These with MONOGRAMB, 
which we will engrave of any design, make the most 
attractive andeffective watches for the money ever 
offered. All watches are warranted in every respect. 

Delivered by the Manufacturers free of charge to 
any part ot the United Staves, or for saleby all Jewel- 
ere. Send for Catalogue ana Price-\at 


MANHATTAN WATCH co., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway. N. Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 


(THE E ONLY GENUINE — 


<< 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING ri 
» gases, china, peper, leather, dc. 
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All requiring High Grade 





GLADIOLUS ~ 
AND OTHER SPRING BULBS, Etc. 


Our Descriptive List of above will be mailed, on application, to any 
of our friends who have not yet received it. 


should not fail to have our _ General Ca‘alogue. 


\aw M.THORBU o Ca:15 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 





Vegetable or Flower Seeds, 








Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh Heussels 


CARPETS. 


Phe Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, richness and durability of color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
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ant designs. Send size of room. 
& churches and thetzde. ®& 


seat. Church! LICH 
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x de ‘s Y t circular and ‘estimate. A liberal Sieecuas 


P. FRINKE, 661 
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Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public for 18 Years, and 
has proved, by test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ir I8 READY FOR USE! 


More economical! than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when applied 
according to directions We donot mean a guaranty 
of satisfaction only when the paint is first epaiied— 
as any paintis satisfactory when fir:t avplied—bu 
our gu%ranty embraces a sufficient time to cape 
test its merits. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
cae receiving 

J. J. THOMAS, Esq., editor of me Culttpater ane 

Country Gentleman, Union Spring: 
I have now used the Averill Paint yearly ‘tor ~~ 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I knowof. Please 
send me, etc 

How. P,. T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my Dailae 
ings with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 

er. 

Rossman & McKinstry, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmer: National Bank, of this city was psinted 
with the Averill Paint in October, 1278. It is being 
painted at oresent time, November, 1884, with tbe 
Averill—will use no other. It L the most prom‘nent 
building in the city; cost $75, 

Send for Sample Cards af beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burlioa Slip, New York City. 


DT EINWAY |: 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 

ppesemieee Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

Medal wf the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos owe several meritorious 

and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


pre NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in alxty hours from New York by the sie 
oy steamers of the Quebec 8. 8. Co., suling weekl 

he situation of thane islands south of a Gulf 
Stream renders FR K 10 N, a rous 
coral formation EREVENTS ALARIA. The Que- 
bec 8. 8. Co. also dispatch highest class passenxer 
steamers ever venteen days tor Santa Cruz and 
est India Islands, affording a charm- 
trip at a cost of about five dollars per 
. Forall varticulars apply. to 
A. AHERN, Sec’y. Que ‘anada, 
THUS COOK & SO Sal Broadway, New York, 
or A. E.OU ‘LEUBRIDGE &CO.. 

yy tt New York. 


‘TA MAN * 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
Goueray WILL GEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 











, is the 
at transcontinental system 
h invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 
mainline and branches include Chi- 
et, Ottawa, LaSalle, neseo, Moline 
sland, in Ili iinois; Daven port, Muscatine, 
. Fi mwa, Osk: a, West Lib- 
erty,lowa-Cit ae — Indianola, Winterse t, At 
lantle, Knoxville Harlan 


Guthrie Centre and 

ae Bluffs, in a @ilatin nn ives &t. J 

Cameron and Kansas C City, in Missouri 

and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, , -— - ong 

St. Paul, = Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, 
termediate cities, towns and — 








J.H. Bates, New opeuer Ad't'ing Agent.41 P vi Bow. 
N, Y.. bonght cat 8. Pettenuill & Co.. Apri 











TRAVEL. 



















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & SPEED. 


















F 
, LANCASTER, PA: 


TICKET AGENT 





No. 40 EXCHANG 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., AS TO COST 


EA3i <RN AGENCIES: 
6 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


No. 409 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
STREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENTER SQUARE 








APPLY TO THE NEAREST 
OR ADDRESS ANY REPRESENTATIVE O 


TIME TABLES, 


OF TICKETS, 





AND THE CHEAP LANDS AND 
FREE HOMES OF NEBRASK 


FOR MAPS, 








TO THE BI.ACK HILLS, AND 
THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 

fs HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £.P WILSON, \ 
O Geo’! Manager Gen’l Pass. Agent.’ 














Trafic Manager. 








The ‘Great Rock island Route 
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5 Pamone yor Lea Route 
Is as nef Favorite line between C esol and Minne- 
apolis and d St.Paul. Over this route s Fast Express 
Trains run daily 







officia 


desired ated A an 
R. R. CABLE. é. oT. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROO: 
Pres’ }& Gen'l My’. aes Goa Geol Migs. Gent The, noo, 











=> Sue, Appin & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Ba na e 
ohn 


st 
ii Lake & “ae os 


pment sl or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Ram 
Engines. Pump Chas nn 
Fix Iron Curbs, Yard 
ts, Street Washers 


Established 1780, | 




















fri ts, andgiaferior goods have often 
been palmed off i@, their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 


BACON 


i729 PIANOS. _1387 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their stren, neth and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finish, 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 
ALSO =OR 


ec OWELLING 
FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS 10 
MATCH FURNITURE. MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In uSE. Perfectly Safe, 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Serond St. Phila 
ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 


The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS. Chicago, Ill. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment: 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Gartients without ripping. Send for Circular and 





















SPOOL 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their boontiful colors 
There is no Paint manufactured 0 it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and econom eal, yo shade, 
there are imitations now on the market 
ee that od above TRADE MARK is — oom package 
and thereby get the et Roepe missve. 
h ngton St., 


Factori t7 
oad ‘New cn ¥ iy and ¢ Cc visit Chicago 
St. Louk 


LANDS. 














| TWO MILLION ACRES 
| Fine Timber, Farming 
| and Grazing Lands. 


] Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- 

| sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. 

‘| Send for our illustrated . pamphlet, “ What 
They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 
sT. PAUL, MinnesoTa. 
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